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Own a 


A Bargain You Can’t Ignore! 


GET YOUR typewriter now. 
A genuine Shipman-Ward re- 
built Underwood is the one you 
want—“the machine you will 
eventually buy!” Every- 
one needs it; now anyone 
can afford it. Don’t send 
a cent—but do get our big 
special offer—our valuable 
book on typewriters and 
typewriting—/ree. 
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You can learn to write on this standard- 
keyboard machine in one day. A week after 
the expressman has brought it, you’d feel 
lost without it. <A trial will prove it—and 
doesn’t cost you a penny! 


A New Plan 


Our rebuilt plan gives you the best machine 
and saves you a /ot of money. 

The Underwood is so famous a make, 
and No. 5 so popular a model, you'll have 
to speak up if you want one of the lot we are 
just completing now! 

We rebuild from top to bottom; replace 
every single worn part; each machine is in 
sparkling condition. New typewriters are 
commonly guaranteed for a year; we guar- 
antee these completely rebuilt Underwoods 


FREE! 













SurpmMan-Warp Mrc. Company 


. 
Mail to 2512Shipman Building, Chicago 


Please send me full offer, with Type Writing Man- 


ual FREE, prices, terms, etc., and full information 
about your FREE course in touch Typewriting. 
All without obligation; this is NOT an order! 
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five years: Tnat’s our Better-Than-New 


Guarantee! And we guarantee a big saving 
in money! 

We don’t ask for a cent now. Nor any 
money at all, unless you are completely won 
by the wonderful writing machine we ship 
you for an unrestricted 10-day free trial. 
When you do buy, take advantage of our very 
liberal scale of monthly payments. A host 
of our patrons have paid for their typewriters 
out of money made typing work for others. 
(One women made a thousand dollars at 
home last year with her Underwood.) 


If you know typewriters, you know the 
perfect work and the ease and speed of 
an Underwood. If you have never owned 
a typewriter, start with the finest! One 
that will last you all your life! But, 
the time to act is NOW. Don’t 
miss out on this present bargain 
offer. Don’t do longer without the 
convenience of a typewriter. 


Free Trial Offer 


Our plan gives you the opportun- 
ity of a@ thorough trial before you 
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buy. You run no risk whatever. You start 
to pay for your typewriter after you have 
found it the one and only machine for 
you! But get the facts before this lot of 
machines is all in use. Clip the information 
coupon before you turn the page. It will pay 
you! Note the very useful book you receive 
free! Write for full particulars at once. 

Get our catalog that tells how we rebuild 
these wonderful Underwood typewriters in 
the largest factory of its kind in the world, 
and lowest prices and terms in existence. 


We will also include free, the new Type 
Writer Manual—it gives many examples and 
samples of uses for your typewriter: 
in business accounts, social correspon- 
dence, recipes, shopping lists, house 
hold accounts, etc.; school work; liter- 
ary work, etc. Clip coupon now! 





This is a genuine 
UNDERWOOD Machine 
—ace of them ALL 
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They 


| HAD never been called on to speak be- 
fore but I thought of course I could do 
as well as the rest of the bunch. When 
the chairman asked me to say a few words 
[ told him I wasn’t a speaker, but he said, 
“Oh, it’s easy, you won’t have a bit of 
trouble. Just talk naturally.” 

The minute I was on my feet I began to 
realize that speaking was a lot more dif 
ficult than I had expected. I had made a 
few notes of what I wanted to say, and 
had gone over my speech at home several 
times, but somehow I 


Jeered at Me— 
But I Made Them Applaud Me 
Three Weeks 


nor so hard working as I promoted to posi- 
tions where they made a brilliant showing—not 
through hard work, but through their ability to 
talk cleverly and convincingly—to give the ap- 
pearance of being efficient and skillful. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me a forceful speaker al- 
most overnight. I learned how to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands. At the next 
meeting, just three weeks later, I got up and 
made the same speech I had tried to make be- 
fore—but presented so forcefully, so convincing- 

ly that when I had fin- 





couldn’t seem to get 
started. Everyone ap- 
peared to be bored and 
hostile. Suddenly I 


bers whispering and 


What 15 Minutes a Day ava? 
Will Show You : 
How to talk before your club or lodg« larity, power. Today I al- 
noticed two of the mem How to propose and 
How to address board meetings 
How to make a political speech 


ished they actually ap- 


won salary 
increases, promotion, popu- 


ways have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I 
am able to rise to any oc- 


respond to toasts 


laughing. For an in- How to tell entertaining stories casion, to meet any emer- 
stant I almost lost con How to make after-dinner speeches ency with just the right 
trol of mvself and How to converse interestingly ae . AndI a 

’ : How to write letters all this by developing th 
wanted to slink out of ral cece prcnantaageate natural power of speech 
that room like a How to train your memory possessed by everyone, but 
whipped cur. But I How to enlarge your vocabulary cultivated by so few-—b 
pulled myself togethe How to develop self-confidence ; simply spending 15 min- 
and made a fresh at How to acquire a winning personality utes a day in the privac 
. . . ont How to strengthen your will-power of my own home, on this 
iempt to get = started and ambition most fascinating subject. 
when someone in the How to become a clear, accurate . * . 


audience said, “Louder thinker 
and funnier!” Every- 
one laughed. I stam 
mered a few words and 


centration 





How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


There is no magic, no 


trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and 
convincing talker. You 





sat down! 
And that was the way it always was 
{f was always trying to impress others with 
my ability—in business, in social life—in 
club work—and always failing miserably. 
{ was just background for the rest—I was 
given all the hard committee jebs, but 
none of the glory, none of the honor. Why 
couldn’t I talk easily and fluently like 
other men talked? Why couldn’t I put 
my ideas across clearly and forcefully. 
winning approval and applause? Often I 
saw men who were not half so-therough 
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too, can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-conscious- 
ness and bashfulness, winning advancement in 
salary, popularity, social standing, and success 
Today business demands for the big. important, 
high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate others 

men who can make others do as they wish. It 
is the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the 
presidency of a great corporation ; another from 
a small, unimportant territory to a sales-man- 
ager’s desk; another from the rank and file of 
political workers to a post of national import- 
ance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and 
much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing 





Later! 


things through this simple, easy, yet effective 
training. 

This new method of training is fully described 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
coupon below. This book is called, How to 
Work Wonders With Words. In it you are shown 
how to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, 
timidity, bashfulness and fear—those things that 
keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convinc- 
ing speech. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Not only men who have made millions but 
thousands of others have sent for this book—and 
are unstinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“Hidden Knack”"—the natural gift within you 
which will win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NOW 
SENT 
FREE 
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NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, Chicago, ill. 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, 
Chicago, Il, | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
my copy of your famous book, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, and full information 

| regarding your Course in effective speaking | 


| Name —-. 4 | 
| Address . ad | 
es a | 
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A PATRIOTIC CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


1st: John Ericsson, inventor of the Monitor, patents screw propellor for steamships, 1838—z2d: Treaty of peace ends Mex- 
ican War, 1848—32d: Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth President, dies, 1924—4th: Interstate Commerce Act becomes effec- 
tive, 1887—sth: American troops recalled from Mexico, 1017—6th: France recognizes American independence, 1777—7th: 
Publication of revised World War casualty lists show 77,118 dead, 221,050 wounded and 4,432 prisoners among American 
forces—8th: Congress of Confederate States of America organized, 1861—o9th: William Henry Harrison, ninth President, 
born, 1773—z0th: Spain cedes Florida to England, 1763—11th: Massachusetts invites Colonies to resist Stamp Act duties, 
1768—z2th: Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President, born, 1800—13th: Heatless Mondays suspended, 1918—rgth: Oregon 
admitted to the Union, 1859—r5th: U.S.S. Maine blown up in Havana Harbor, 1808—16th: Grant captures Fort Donelson, 
Tennessee, 1862—17th: House of Representatives elects Thomas Jefferson third President over Aaron Burr, 1801—r8th: 
Jefferson Davis inaugurated provisional president of the Confederacy, 1861—r9th: Ohio admitted to the Union; 1803—zoth: 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition opens at San Francisco, 1915—2zst: Washington Monument dedicated, 188s— 
22d: George Washington, first President, born, 1732—23d: General Zachary Taylor defeats Mexicans at Buena Vista, 1847 
—2gth: USS. Hornet defeats H.M.S. Peacock, 1813—25th: United States Steel Corporation organized, 1901—26th: Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River made a national park, 1919—27th: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born at Portland, Maine, 
1807—28th: Federal Government assumes control of Presidential elections within the States, 1871. 
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E. knew every phase of its wicked night life, every glint and 
facet of its tinselled, tarnished wings. 


The alleys, tunnels and secret-passage ways were as. well 
t known to him as were the boulevards and the finest homes. No 
house was too infamous for him to enter in his avid search for the 
secrets of men’s hearts,—the stories back of women’s eyes. No 
palace or salon was too exclusive. Balzac followed his exacting mis- 
tress, the Muse of Literature, followed her everywhere. The result is 
a wealth of vivid tales so faithful to the life he saw about him that 
not even a camera could portray it with more accurate detail. 


Every manner of person is in Balzac; the boulevardier, the pawn- 
broker, the courtezan, the soldier, the simple country girl, the murderer, 
the great lover. All sorts and conditions of men, living, loving, hating, 
killing. Hot blooded Latins, vindictive apaches, gauzy-winged moth- 
women singed by the flame of life. Balzac tells their stories without 

5 mercy or soft words;—tells them frankly and audaciously as only 
Balzac could. 


25 Complete Masterpieces 
All in ONE Volume! 


Now for the first time vou receive the equivalent of a 12 volume set in 
this new single volume containing 1000 pages of genuine India Paper. 


Here are The Girl with Golden Eyes, The House of the Cat and Racket, 

d twenty-three more of Balzac’s masterpieces, all in one volume. 
l'wenty-four complete tales and that greatest of all French short 
stories, A Passion in the Desert. Here is the very best of Balzac; the 
finest work of the only French writer included by scholars in their lists 
f the Twelve Immortals 


Printed in large, clear type and bound in the famous “life-time” 
brikoid binding, seal-grained, stamped in 22 kt. gold, gold topped 
ges, this Balzac is a true masterpiece of book-making as well as a 
rary treasure chest. 


_ Let us send it ON APPROVAL 


You must see this marvelous book! Do not decide 
to buy it. Simply mail the coupon. Then 
imine the volume at your leisure. Read it and, if 


Since the contents of this marvelous work now appear in this single 


volume form for the first time, orders will be filled in order of rd 
heir receipt. To assure yourself of your copy—mail the coupon 4” 
’ alt once! Pi 
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Let BALZAC Show You 








Walter J. Black, 
Dept. 562 

171 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new single 
volume edition of Balzac printed on genu 
ine India paper in large clear type, bound 
in flexible fabrikoid, for a week's free examina 
tion. I will either return the book at your ex 
rf pense or remit $5.45 in full payment within a week 
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1 are not more than pleased, return it, within a Where 3. BA Ack CB ¢ 


eek, and you owe us nothing. 


Ew YORK CTY NL ‘a Address 
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Mark X here if you prefer Morocco-grain leather at only 
$1.50 more. 











EGIONNAIRE G. F. Edwards of 
Andrew Jackson Post of High 
Point, North Carolina, sends some in- 
teresting additional details of the I.W.W. 
disturbances at Bisbee, Arizona, in 1917, 
mentioned by Will Irwin in ““The Revolt 
of the Blanket Stiffs” in the November 
Monthly—the second article in Mr. 
Irwin’s series “How Red Is America?” 
Mr. Edwards writes in part: “About 
July 17, 1917, I was stationed at Douglas, 
Arizona, as an officer in the 17th United 
States Cavalry. Sometine that after- 
noon First Lieutenant Horace Fuller, 
adjutant of the regiment, received orders 
directing Colonel Willard A. Holbrook, 
commanding officer, to proceed with one 
hundred and fifty officers and men to 
Hermanos, New Mexico, and round up 
I. W. W.’s who had been left there by a 
train crew. We entrained that evening 
about seven, all heavily armed, and 
arrived at Hermanos about daybreak. 
There we found a camp of the wobblies 
organized even as a military camp would 
be. Sanitary precautions had been taken 
and no man could leave camp unless he 
had a written pass from their leader, 
named McCleary. We had no trouble 
in getting them together; in fact, they 
were rather glad to see Regulars come to 
take charge of them. There was a train 
of twenty-five box cars which had brought 
them from Bisbee. One car was loaded 
with provisions of every description — 
enough to last them quite a while. Col- 
onel Holbrook ordered us to put the wob- 
blies aboard the train and take a check, 
which showed there was a total of 1186. 
We had expected trouble and our fears 
had not been allayed at our first sight of 
them, for they were surely a bloodthirsty 
looking crew. Imagine our surprise 
when they consented to our every wish 
without question. We took them to 
Columbus, New Mexico, and turned them 
over to the military authorities there. 
What happened after that I do not 
know, but I do know this, that they were 
not in a starving condition when we 
rescued them, and they were not sent 
from Bisbee on flat cars.” 


N THE December Message Center 

appeared some interesting comment 
on Major Henry W. Daly’s article 
“The Powder-Stained 70's,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue. Much of 
this comment had to do with the photo- 
graph of the meeting between Geronimo 
and Major General George Crook in 
March, 1886, which accompanied the 
article. At the extreme right of the 
picture, seated at General Crook’s left, 
sat a youthful figure who was not identi- 


4 


fied in the caption. This was Charles D. 
Roberts, who later became Chief of Staff, 
81st Division, A.E.F., and is now Colonel 
Charles D. Roberts, General Staff, U.S.A., 
and a member of Plattsburg (New York) 
Post of the American Legion. 


 Qipewr inne ROBERTS describes the 
conference thus: “The General 
[Crook] had arranged for Geronimo and 
his chiefs to meet him in conference 
at a place in old Mexico some twenty 
miles south of the Arizona boundary. 
On the way to the meeting place, the 
party was joined by an enterprising 
photographer named Sly, from Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, which explains how the 
picture was taken. There were no 
troops present, except a lew officers 

only the hostile Indians, some Indian 
scouts and a few packers. rhe pic ture 
is really unique, being one of the very 
few ever taken at any time of Indians 
actually on the warpath. The result of 
the conferences, which several 
days, was the surrender of most of the 
hostile Indians. It may be of interest 
to note that this picture forms the basis 
for a large bronze bas relief on the monu- 
ment over General Crook’s grave in 
Arlington National Cemetery. In this 
bronze, however, historical accuracy has 
been sacrificed by changing the faces on 
some of the figures so as to make present 
some persons who were not there.” 
Colonel Roberts encloses with his letter 
a key to the photograph under discussion 
which identifies fifteen of the figures. 
While lack of space precludes use of this 
key in the magazine, we should be glad to 
send a copy of it to any interested reader. 
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EV. DR. WILLIAM E. BARTON 

is one of the foremost living authori- 
ties on the life and career of Abraham 
Lincoln. A native of Illinois, he now 
resides in Foxboro, Massachusetts 
Rupert Hughes understands human 
nature well enough to make his living 
writing about it, and he understands 
George Washington well enough to have 
written an engrossing new biography 
which accents Washington the human 
being. Mr. Hughes made a speech about 
George Washington a year ago. the echoes 
of which are still rumbling 
Judge Elbert H. Gary is chairman and 
chief executive officer of the United 
States Steel Corporation Peter 
B. Kyne of California is too well known 
to Monthly readers to require another 
formal introduction, even in presenting 
the first serial he has ever written for this 
magazine William A. Erskine is 


Leonard H. Nason 


a Kentuckian 
sent Part II of “The Two Generals” 
from France, after completing it on that 


not unheard of vessel the Leviathan 
. . . John A. Level of New York City 
was a member of the 27th Division, 
A. E. F. He was wounded and made 
prisoner by the Germans Earl 
Derr Biggers, a native of Ohio, is well 
known as an author and playwright. 
Best known of his works in both fields 
(and in the added field of the movies) is 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” It seems 
hardly necessary to point out that when 
Mr. Biggers mentions specific American 
towns and cities in “Lafayette, We're 
All Here Now,” those specific towns and 
cities are exactly the ones he doesn’t 
mean C. E. Scoggins, born in 
Mexico and educated in Texas, now lives 
in Muncie, Indiana. 


Ww this issue of the Monthly, C. 
LeRoy Baldridge resigns as vice- 
president in charge of cartooning to be- 
come vice-president in charge of illustrat- 
ing Peter B. Kyne’s serial, ‘They Also 
Serve.” John H. Cassel, who becomes 
cartoonist, is one of the best-known men 
at his trade in America. He inaugurates 
his Monthly career with a farming car- 
toon, which is eminently fitting, consider 
ing that Mr. Cassel is himself a native 
of the great wheat country, having been 
born at Nebraska City, Nebraska. He 
attended Doane College, at Crete, Ne- 
braska, and from there went to the Art 
Institute of Chicago. His work became 
familiar to hundreds of thousands oi 
Americans by its appearance in Life, 
Judge, Puck of blessed memory and other 
publications. Since 1915 Mr. Cassel 
has been cartoonist for the New York 
Evening W orld. 


ia bree! month: “The Black Devil,” 
by Samuel Scoville, Jr., a story of 
the only animal that has had a State 
and a train named after him; Marquis 
James on another black devil who was 
not nearly so black as history, legend 
and personal enemies have made him out 
to be (name withheld, but if you will 
recall the most famous pirate you ever 
heard of you won’t be far out of the 
vay); and, among other features, “‘What 
People Want to Know About Me,” by 
Gene Tunney, who gets more ‘‘fan mail” 
than anv other Legionnaire if \ou can 
believe the newspapers. 
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100% SHAVING 
SATISFACTION 
AT LAST 
You men with wiry beards and 
tender skins who have tried 
everything in the shaving line 

and still are dissatisfied with 
results — here’s the permanent 
answer to your problem! Just 
try KRISS-KROSS once — 
and you'll never dread your 
morning shave again! 
M. H. Rhodes, Pres. 














man is doing for American shavers every- uncanny the way the strokes 
where! strong pressure and grow 

KRISS-KROSS marks the beginning of a lighter until an adjustable, automatic jig 
new era in shaving, comfort and economy. flies up and notifies you that your blade 
Its performance is so sensational that it is ready—ready with the keenest 


seems hardly fair to eall it a stropper. edge 
Rather it is a super-stropper or blade-re- 
juvenator! Almost literally, it makes a 


w blade out of an old one every day. No i 
. ess 


fomnger do you find that your blades “die” for months and even years. Fits 
after five or six shaves. KRISS-KROSS and makes except Durham. Eliminates 
“brings ‘em to life” a surprising way, week shaving costs and ends all bother about 


after week and month after month—and 
endows them with a keenness that they 


you can take a blade right out of a fresh 


bering 


sy 


No More 
Blades to 


BUY From The 





365 





Keen Shaves 


A Year 


\y ame Blade 


Amazing Invention 
Revolutionizes Shaving 


TI. HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a bodies still another feature that 
vear from the same blade! That’s what erto 
the revolutionary invention of a St. Louis strops from heavy to light. 


baffled mechanical reproduction. 
It’s absolutely 


that steel can take! 
Fits All Blades 


KRISS-KROSS 


to buy new blades! No more 
and scraping with dull ones, either 
stinging and smarting that has to 
never possessed when brand-new! Actually with messy lotions and harsh astringent 


produces unbelievable 
and prolongs the life of any 





package and improve it as much as 100% 


eleven seconds with KRISS-KROSS! No 3 Razors in One 
x 


onde! experts pronounce it one of the 
greatest inventions ever patented! 


Magic Diagonal Stroke 
Until vou’ve seen KRISS-KROSS, fitted 
s sturdy, nickeled smoothness into the 


Im of your hand and tested its uneanny 4 
cexterity yourself, vou ll never know how 

lazing it really is! It employs the fa MYSTERY RAZOR 
mous diagonal stroke. same as a master Most astonishing razor you ever saw. 


barber uses. Never before has anyone cap- 


tured the secret of reproducing it auto- ance 45% and simply zips through the tough- 
matically. Eight “lucky leather grooves est crop of whiskers. Nothing like 
do the trick in 11 seconds with a precision the market before. I'll send you one 

| to introduce KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. 
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KROSS solves your blade problem for all tim« 
and, gives you keen, velvet-smooth shaves for- 
ever—the kind you've only dreamed of until 


now! 
Sensational Offer 
And now for my surprising offer To intro- 
duce KRISS-KROSS to those who have not yet 
seen it, I am giving with it Free a new kind of 


razor. Possesses remarkable features. Instant- 
ly adjustable to any shaving position. A flip of 
the finger makes it (1) T-shape; (2) straight 
(old style) ; (3) or diagonal (new way). Gives 
a sliding instead of pulling stroke. Simply zips 
right through the toughest crop of whiskers 
and leaves your face satin-smooth and cool, Made 
of rustless metal. All one connected piece—noth- 


ing to assemble or screw up. Comes with 5 spe- 
cial-process blades and is entirely unlike any- 
thing you ever saw 
before. 
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HOW GREAT IS AMERICA ? 
T MAY be as- By Elbert 7. Gary 


Decoration bY Pa 


serted without 
thought of 
contradiction, our country is the best 

Every advantage for honest success 
f there 1s 
of free 


of all. 
to every person is offered here. | 
failure anywhere it is not the fault 
opportunity. 

All that is necessary to prosperity in the 


United States is the legitimate utilizatien- of 


our stupendous resources. We can produce 
here everything to supply to our inhabi- 
tants their necessities and theif comforts; 
also luxuries and even delicaciess 
produce, without limit, fuel, food, clothing 
and shelter; every- 

thing to make us 

comfortable and 

happy, and then 

have left much for 

other countries 

when they are in 

need. 

But there 1s 
royal road to suc- 
cess. There is no 
way of paying debts, 
of receiving bene- 
fits, of acquiring 
property, of secur 
ing and = retaining 
positions of employ 
ment or office, pub- 
lic or eae or 
obtaining assistants 
or workmen, skilled 
or unskilled, except 
on the basis of rect- 
procity, of return- 
ing fair equivalent 
to be mutually 
agreed upon. bE very 
man or nation in 
order to measure up 
to obligations must 
work and save; 
and economical. 

The man who is 
studies, thinks, works, 
persists and uses his 
succeed in this country. If he is neglectful, 
inclolent, profligate and dishonest, he will 
fail. A large majority of the men of the 
United-States who have become prominept 


no 


must prudent and fair 


reads, 
SAVES, 


honest, who 
economizes, 
best judgment will 


Welcdi 


in statesmanship, fi- 
nance, professional 
or business life, 
Started trom an ernie beginning; and 
by their own endeavor have advanced. 
Ordinarily the men who complain because 
of their poverty or position in life have only 
themselves to blame. There are exceptions, 
such as those who are naturally or other- 
wise disabled at birth, or later, and they are 
entitled to and do receive public assistance; 
but, as a rule, those who do not prosper are 
indifferent..to worthy accomplishment, or 
parllé so.9.In every department of life in 
this countfy, in the mill, the shop, the store, 
indie the bank, the 
office, the profes- 
sion, the schools, 
one may, so far 
opportunity is con- 
cerned, start at the 
bottom, and, by his 
own energy and 
faithfulness, pro- 
even to the 


trick. Nelson 


as 


gress 
top. 
We have an en- 
lightened civili 
zation protected hy 
laws based on a 
Constitution which 
is Clear, comprehen- 
sive and just. As 
one becomes famil- 
with the Con- 
stitution and with 
all departments 
created by it, one ts 
convinced that the 
scheme and philos- 
ophy of the framers 
was to guarantee 
equal protection 
and opportunity to 
all the people. 
The Creator of all things has given to 
the privilege of living in a part of this planet 
that is as good as that occupied by any 
nation in existence; and, all in all, perhaps 
the best. 
And none of these natural blessings can 


lar 


us 


be t 
try. They are here to remain as long‘as the 
earth shall last: 


aken from the inhabitants of this)'coun2 


. 














This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 





Will You Read It 5 Days FREE—to Prove It 
Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


STRANGE book! A _ book that 
seems to cast a spell over every 
person who turns its pages! 

A copy of this book was left lying on 
a hotel table for a few weeks. Nearly 
400 people saw the book—read a few 
pages—and then sent for a copy! 

In another case a physician placed a 
copy on the table in his waiting room. 
More than 200 of his patients saw the 
book—read part of it—and then or- 
dered copies for themselves. 

Why are men and women so profound- 
ly affected by this book?—so anxious to 
get a copy? The answer is simple. The 
book reveals to them for the first time 
how any man or wonm.an—old or young 

-can develop a Magnetic 


Whence Comes This Uncanny 
Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, famous 
student of the human mind, set out to discover 
the secret of that rare quality—-Magnetic Per- 
sonality. He first applied his discoveries in his 
own circle of friends. Results were astonish- 
ing! His methods seemed to have the power 
of almost instantly transforming people into 
entirely new beings! 

Quietly, almost secretly, Shaftesbury’s fame 
spread. Great men came to him. His students 
and friends embraced such names as Gladstone, 
Queen Victoria, Edwin Booth, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Cardinal Gibbor . and others of equal 
fame. 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings have 
been available only to people who could pay $50 
or $100 each for instruction books. But now, 
through the efforts of a group of his students, 
his wonderful teachings have been collected in- 
to a single volume, at a price within the reach 
of all! And furthermore Shaftesbury has con- 

sented to reveal hundreds of 





Personality imstantly! It 
explains how to gain over- 
night the personal charm 
that attracts countless 
friends—the self con- 
fidence that insures quick 
uccess in any business or 
profession. 

It tells how to draw peo- 
ple to you at once, irre- 
sistibly—how to be popu- 
lar everywhere, in any so 
ciety—how to overcome 
almost at once any timid- 
ity or self-consciousness 
you may have—how to be ing. 

magnet of human at- 
traction, popular and well- 
liked wherever you go! sex. 

It not only tells exactly 
how to accomplish these 
things—it tells you how to 
accomplish them without 
delay—instantaneously ! 


Secrets. 


control. 


How to 
thoughts 


eye. 


glance. 


topics. 





Book Tells You 


How to develop 
Personality. 
How to use certain Oriental 
How to gain perfect 
How to read peoples’ feelings 
by watching t 
read 


their eyes. 
How to develop 


How to make your face ap- 
pear 20 years younger. 
How to control 
How to use Magnetic Heal- 
How to end awkwardness 

and timidity. 
How to attract the oppos‘te 


How to get ahead in your 
business or 
How to make 


profession. 
your subcon- 
scious mind work wonders. bell 

And dozens of other vital = 


new discoveries never before 
put into print. 


Strange Effect on 
Readers 


Readers of this book quickly 
become masters of a singular 
power to attract others—to in- 
fluence men and women around 
them. Not by fore: not by 
heir mouths. loud argument. But rather by 
peoples’ some subtle, insinuating power 

watching that sways men’s minds and 
emotions. They are able to play 
a magnetic on people’s feelings just as a 
skilled violinist plays upon a 
violin. 

Folks are never the 
after reading this book. Their 
manner changes. The tone of 
their voice, the expression in 
their eyes—yes, even their ac- 
tual features seem to change 
seem to grow more cultured, 
more refined. 

The eyes—-windows of the soul 

become clear, beautiful, ex- 
pressive—'uminous as a crystal 
sphere. The voice grows rich, 
resonart—mellow as a_ golden 
Folks listen spellbound 
charmed by the fine modula- 
tions—the cultured fluency of 
the tones. 


a Magnetic 


nerve 


same 
others by a i 
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What Others Say 


What priceless benefits!—so profound!—so 
far-reaching! Is it any wonder that thousands 
of men and women say that they are overjoyed 
with the results they have received? 
thusiast said of this volume, “Things I 
read there I wou'd never have dreamed — 
Another wrote, “Certainly wonderful; like walk- 
ing up a stairway to a higher life.” Another 
wrote, “I would not give up what Shaftesbury 
has taught me for $100,000!" 

In your everyday life—in social life—and es- 
pecially in business, you will find what thes« 
people say to be true. You will find this book 
of immense value. You will quickly learn to 
fascinate people you meet to attract new 
friends—to gain the speedy promotion and bic 
pay which always come to men and women who 
have developed that most wonderful of all qual- 
ities—a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY! 


Read This Book 5 Days Free 


You must see this book for yourself—-examine 
it—let it influence indelibly your own person- 
ality. Merely mail coupon below and this 
markable volume, with cover in handsome 
burgundy cloth, gold embossed, will be sent 
by return mail for 5 days’ free examination. 
you aren't stirred and inspired in the 5-day fre 
period, return it and it costs you nothing. Other- 
wise keep it as your own and remit the Special 
Price of only $3 in full payment, This 
published to sell at $5 


readers as pos- 


wholesal!« 
volume was originally 
but in order to reach as many 
sible—it is now being offered at this special re- 
duced price. This offer may pever appear 
again, so you are urged to act at once, befor« 
it is withdrawn. Remember—you do not pay 
us unless you decide to keep the book You ris! 
nothing—so clip and mai! this coupon NOW 
Ralston University Press, Dept, 177-2, Merider 
Conn. 


| RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Dept. 177-B, Meréden, Conn. 


| All right—I’'ll be the judge. You may send | 

me the volume “Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 

| TION in my home. Within the 5 days I | 
will either remit the special low price of 
only $3, in full payment, or return it 

| without cost or obligation | 
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Cheap electricity is essential to the low 
cost of these public services. For a quarter 
of a century the G-E monogram has been 
on the apparatus developed to make elec- 
tricity and turn it into useful light, heat, 
and power. It is on the big motors that 
run trolleys and trains, that pump gas and 
water—on Mazpa lamps and on little 
motors that do the work of the home. 
Look for it when you buy electrical 
equipment. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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CHAPTER I 


HE never-ending talk about the Great War that goes 
on between The Skipper and The Top is what got me 
started on this story. Were I a man instead of a horse 
I would write it and call it my autobiography, because in 

my story I am going to include everything of any importance that 
has ever happened to me up to the present—when nothing hap- 
pens any more, for I consider I have lived my life, and hereafter 
about all I shall do will be to stand around, switch flies and talk 
about the portion of my life wherein I truly lived. Death was 
always very close in those days and that, I suppose, is what en- 
dears them toone. Certainly it seems that way with The Skipper 
and The Top, for every morning when The Top ties me to the 
ring bolt set in the sunny side of the barn, and starts wiping me 
down with a salt sack (a salt sack, by the way, is the best thing 
in the world to wipe a horse down with) The Skipper always 
comes limping along and says, “Bon jour, 
mon sergent. How’s your stump this fine 
morning? Mine aches a little.” 

Immediately The Top will straighten 
up, balance himself by leaning a little 
on me, salute The Skipper with as much 
snap as if we were all in the service still, 
and reply: 

“The great toe 
I haven’t got still 
itches, sir, and the 
desire to rub that 
phantom toe is sure 
getting on my 
nerves. Sometimes 
I feel as if I'll just 
have to ask the 
captain for a three- 
day pass so I can 
get good and drunk 
and forget it.” é 

Ofcourse TheTop 
doesn’t really mean 
that, because if he 
had been a drink- 
ing man—that is, if he had had a habit of taking more than a 
white man’s share of the stuff—he’d never have been top cutter 
in our battery. Not so, Bolina! It requires a Man for that job! 

Well, every tim: The Top makes that old crack The Skipper 
replies: “I understand perfectly, Sergeant. If it wasn’t for 
The Commanding Officer I’d be inclined to join you in a good 
old A. E. F. jamboree.”’ 

“If there was only a good estaminet around here where a man 
could lap up a small bottle of vin rouge without getting plastered, 
that’d be some comfort,’”’ The Top always complains. “A man 
can’t throw a rock up in the air nowadays without having it come 
down on an old soldier; if we had some place where we could get 
together and talk over old times, there’s a few things we might 
manage to forget. Cork legs and phantom toes that itch, for 
instance.” 

“Well, if you’re ever tempted beyond your strength let me 
know,” The Skipper always replies to that, “and I’ll give you a 
bottle of something that won't poison you. By the way, it oc- 
curred to me just before I left the house that you might be low in 
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Ernie Givens sat on top of 
the fence as they drove us into 
the corral for the auctim. 
“That's the horse I'm looking 
for,’ he said as he saw me 


spirits,” and with that he pulls a flask 
and unscrews the lid and hands it to 
The Top, who helps himself to a snort 
and hands it back with the remark that 
that there’s certainly some neck oil. 
‘then The Skipper will take a nip, just as I’ve seen him do a 
hundred times in France. Ah, we old soldiers! If his butler 
should set a soiled glass before The Skipper what a rawhiding 
that butler would get! Yet when it comes to drinking out of the 
same canteen with The Top, The Skipper isn’t a bit particular. 
As a matter of fact, I’m that way myself. Back in 1918 when I 
was The Skipper’s mount I’ve drunk muddy water from the same 
shell hole with Old Tip, who was a mule and, perhaps, the rough- 
est, toughest, hardest-boiled, shin-kicking old hybrid that ever 
hauled a chow gun or packed a mountain howitzer. I ranked 
Tip too, but one forgets that when he’s wallowing in the mud and 
blood with a comrade. One just remembers he’s your buddy, 
even if, for purely social reasons, he could never possibly wear an 
officer's saddle cloth; you respect him as a warrior and that’s all 
that’s necessary. 

The Skipper respects The Top that way and they have a 
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I got busy pawing a little patch of grass and didn't hear that cougar crunch- 
ing over the snow. He came up wind on me, too, so I didn't smell him 


fellow feeling for each other deeper than that. The Skipper lost 
his left foot at the ankle and wears a shop hoof you couldn’t 
tell from a real one unless you heard him rapping his stick against 
it, and The Top has lost his right leg just below the knee and 
wears a cork leg The Commanding Officer bought for him before 
we all came home from France. Still, both seem to ride about as 
well as they ever did, and I ought to know because they both ride 
me—The Skipper for his pleasure and The Top for my exercise. 

Sometimes I think I’d like to miss Reveille now that I’m 
getting middle-aged, but The Top is still The Top. For twenty 
minutes after the alarm clock goes off in his quarters on the 
second story of my barn I can hear him puffing and thumping 
around, doing his setting-up exercises. Presently he comes down 
and gives mea friendly boot in the tail with his timber toe and I 
have to get up and be groomed. Then we have our chow, The 
Top polices up our quarters, and an hour later we go for a ride. 

Take it from me, we’re all living the life of Reilly. 

I think I would have been content to hug my memories to 
myself, but I find that impossible with The Skipper and The 
Top (and occasionally The Commanding Officer) always making 
some crack about the good old days. Their jabber finally 
aroused the curiosity of Charles O’Malley, who got pestering me 
for details. O’Malley is an Irish hunter The Commanding 
Officer imported and like all of the Irish he’s full of fight, frolic 
and romance. He was a foal when the Great War broke ‘out or 
probably he wouldn’t be so confounded curious about it now. 
In fact, O’Malley has been pestering me for a month to tell him 
the story of my soldier days in Battery F of the —th Field 
Artillery, United States Army; all about the men and dogs and 
horses and mules I met and served with. Indeed, so insistent 
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has this Mick become that he’s gotten Taffy all worked up about 
it too. Taffy is a Welsh pony and belongs to The Brat. The 
Commanding Officer presented The Skipper with The Brat first 
year they were married. Taffy’s a nosey little cuss and tricky as 
they make ’em. What that half portion of a horse needs is a 
whole lot of disciplining, and between you and me he gets it 
oftener than he likes. When I can’t induce him to keep his 
mouth shut while his superior officer is talking I run him into a 
corner of the fence and bite his little fool neck until he squeals. 
Well, anyhow, O’Malley and Taffy have gotten me to promise 
to tell them my story. The family is going away to see the 
Coffroth Handicap run at Tia Juana and The Top looked so 
wistful when The Skipper announced the fact that The Skipper 
told him to come along, too, and leave us for a couple of days in 
charge of Enrico. Enrico is a Mexican or Indian or something 
and a very lazy fellow, so we know he'll turn us out in the meadow 
and forget about us. So O’Malley suggested we might hole up 
in the corner formed by the paddock fence and the brook, stand 
there in the water under the weeping willow trees and have a 
good old-fashioned conversazione, as the Frogs or somebody 
would express it. I’m to start in at the beginning and just 
ramble along in my own way, and if I get boresome or appear to 
brag or gild the feathers of fact with fur of fancy, they can 
stop me. 
CuHapPTER II 
ELL, boys (I began when Taffy, Charles O’Malley and I 
settled for our chat, with our heads together and our tails 
sweeping the flies from each other), I suppose I might as well 
start in by telling about my early life as a civilian. I think it will 
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prove interesting to you, O’Malley, because you were born and 
reared in Ireland, which I saw once at a distance, when our 
iransport was passing down the Irish Sea. Even from a dis- 
tance the place looked green, so I imagine the feed is fully as good 
as you say itis. Life, however, cannot possibly be as jolly as you 
picture it. As for you, Taffy, you were born in a barn and 
raisod in a paddock; you’ve never been anywhere and haven’t 
seen anything, so don’t interrupt me once I get. started telling 
you about the place where I was born and raised, because neither 
you nor O'Malley can have the slightest conception of the sort 
of country it was, and the grand free life I led. 

“Cut out the preliminaries,” said O’Malley, “and get down 
to the fighting.” 

I was greatly tempted to let O’Malley have both heels, but 
remembering he is Irish and therefore impatient I decided to 
overlook his almost rude interruption. I know the Irish pretty 
well. They’re a great worry as barrack or camp soldiers, but in 
the field they’re very dependable. O’Malley is like that. Ona 
fox hunt, when other horses refuse a wall without even trying, 
this hair-brained O’ Malley will try it once if it kills him. He has 
the Irish instinct for dramatizing himself and the Irish luck of 
getting away with it nine times out of ten. 

I was silent for a minute, following O’Malley’s interruption, 
for I desired to rebuke him. Taffy murmured something about 
the Irish being short on manners, to which O’Malley replied 
with unnecessary asperity that everybody knew the Welsh for 
an undistinguished race. “Your pardon, Prof,” he added 
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humbly. “I’ll not interrupt again.” Of course he didn’t mean it. 

I forgot to state, in the beginning of this narrative, that I am 
called Professor, or Prof for short. I am a high-school horse and 
dance rather well with The Commanding Officer up at horse 
shows. 

I was born (I resumed) in the spring of 1912 on the open range 
in Modoc County, California, and have quite a clear recollection 
of the time and the place. I came into this world at daylight, 
down on a bar beside a creek where al! the animals on that range 
came to drink. The ground was a soft silt and lush green grass 
grew thickly upon it—just the place to drop a foal. My mother 
had selected the spot with great care because it was open ground 
and she would thus be enabled to observe the approach of any 
creature imbued with felonious intent toward my helpless 
self. 

I am of good family, if I do say so myself. My sire was a 
thoroughbred, both of whose parents had been bred in the 
purple. They had raced on every track in the United States 
and Canada and usually were in the money. At any rate they 
were far from a source of expense to their masters. 

My dam was half thoroughbred and half Percheron. Her 
ancestry could be traced, however. She was a very beautiful 
creature, the Percheron strain in her giving her a weight of about 
thirteen hundred pounds, and a sweet temper, while the thor- 
oughbred gave her grace, spirit and stamina. She was brown, 
with large dapples, and her name was Nellie. 

My sire, registered in the American Stud Book 
as Sir Nigel, was in later life given the alias of 
Sandy, for a cruel misfortune denied him the 
heritage of his glorious blood. I do not mean to 
say that my sire was actually unhappy over it, 
but it was a disappointment to him and he never 
did get over a feeling of chagrin at the lack of 
faith in him which his original master had 
manifested. 

In a word, my gallant sire was a throwback. 
He was small at birth and because of his color (he 
was a palomino—a yellow horse with silver mane, 
foretop and tail) the traditions of the racing 
world indicated that he would never amount to 
anything as a meal ticket for his master. He 
was assumed to be a throwback to one of his 
Arabian ancestors and, notwithstanding the fact 
that all of the thoroughbred horses in 
the world are descended from forty- 
three mares and five stallions (four of 
the five being Arabs and one a Barb) 
breeders who know their business do 
not think very highly of Arabian 
blood or any colt that seems to favor 
that strain. And I think the breeders 
are right in this, because the only 
Arab strain in the thoroughbred 
horse is the strain he started with 
centuries ago and that has been bred 
out today. 

As a two-year-old my sire gave no 


Nee indication of upholding the speed 


records of his sire and dam, so it was 
decided not to bother training him further, although, notwith- 
standing his bad start as a foal, he had developed into an un- 
usually big colt with a fine, wide, square action and was flawless 
physically. He was just a slow race horse—exactly what the 
experts predicted he would be—so the master, knowing the weak 
ness of cattle men for palomino horses, presented my sire with 
his compliments to his friend Ranceford Dane of the Triangle 
Ranch in Modoc County. Rance was very glad to own my sire. 
He wasn’t interested in race horses but he had an idea that colts 
out of Sir Nigel and some half and quarter-bred Percheron mares 
would make him just about the sweetest saddle animals in Cali 
fornia. So he made the experiment. As to whether his judg 
ment was good or bad, that is a matter I shall not discuss. Just 
take a look at me! 

Taffy had to demonstrate his Welsh blood. ‘You hate your- 
self, don’t you?” he sneered. 

“Ve little fat good-for-nothin’!”’ roared O’Malley. ‘Will ye 
have done with interrupthin’ the lad or must I kick manners into 
ye? D’ye see those white patches on The Prof? ‘Tis where 
shrapnel from a high burrst scored him. We have The Skipper’s 
worrd for that. And have ye not seen his blanket wit’ the nine 
teen wound shtripes and the six service shtripes on it? An’ back 
av’ that ag’in have ye not seen the glass case full of lovin’ cups 
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an’ ribbons The Prof has won at horse shows. Shame on ye, ye 
gutther-snipe. Let me hear another whinny out of ye and ’tis 
in the brook I'll half dhrown ye. I'll have no sneerin’ in my 
presence at the brave.”’ 

No matter what their faults, it is speeches like this that make 
people love the O’Malleys of this world. I continued: 

Now, practically all of Sir Nigel’s mares were bays or dark 
dappled browns and every colt dropped from a dark brown 
dappled mare was a dark dappled brown—almost a dark red, 
in fact, with silver mane, foretop and tail. At maturity and in 
good flesh we all weighed close to twelve hundred pounds and 
stood between fifteen six and sixteen hands high. We had the 
amiable dispositions of our mothers and their blood gave us our 
size, while we had the intelligence, spirit, stamina, courage and 
grace of Sir Nigel. We all had good hoofs and the straight flat 
bone of the thoroughbred and our coloring was strikingly unusual. 
I daresay we were freaks in that detail, but that we were regarded 
as the handsomest horses in Modoc County there can be no 
denying. There was a great demand for us from cowboys but 
Rance Dane knew what he had and sold us for hunters. Of all 
Sir Nigel’s get I was the only one that ever fell low enough to 
become a cow horse. And that was no fault of mine or Rance 
Dane’s. 

“Faith, I’ll bet a bag av red apples frosted wit’ sugar ye brought 
no discredit upon yerself as a cow horse,’”’ O'Malley declared 
generously. Like all of his breed O’Malley can be a bad enemy, 
but once he’s your friend he has the most delightful little ways of 
letting you know it. 

I must admit, O’Malley, in the interests of truth (I replied), 
that your assumption does credit to your judge of horse nature. 
I will let my record and not my own words speak for me. My 
master, Ern Givens, who was foreman of the Alamo Ranch, won 
first prize with me in the roping contest at the Pendleton round-up 
in 1916. And believe me, O’Malley, we weren’t roping goats, 
either. Bulls, my boy—great, two thousand pound Hereford 
bulls! Roping bulls is one job where a horse of my intelligence 
and weight is an asset. Any low-bred cayuse can perform rather 
well on ordinary cow critters, but when it comes to manhandling 
a bull a horse has to use the old bean. You know how it’s done, 
don’t you? Well, let me explain. The bull comes out of the 
chute and they start him across the field with a few cracks of a 
quirt across his rump. Then you take after him at a nice easy 
canter. A fellow doesn’t have to get excited over bulls. They're 
too slow to give onearun. You hear the riata swishing over you, 
but you don’t let that worry you either. You know you're not 
going to get banged over the head with it. Thirty feet from El 
Toro you feel your master rise in the stirrups a little and then you 
see his twine go sailing out in front of you. 

That’s the time you’ve got to co-operate if you’re worth your 

oats. You watch the loop and as it settles over the bull’s head— 
preferably between his 
horns—you slow up a 
little so the riata will be 
slack and yet not drag- 
ging in the dirt. You 
feel your master cast his 
dally over the pommel 
and then you get busy 
and circle that bull twice, 
sit back on your haunches 
and give him the bust— 
that is, you trip him up. 
As he’s going down, your ard e 
master leaves the saddle, 
and runs toward the bull; 
he has a couple of short 
ropes in his belt for hog- 
tying. 

Ern Givens used to 
employ an old Mexican 
stunt. He’d grab the 
bull’s tail, tie a double- 
knot in the tassel of it, 
pull the tail between the 
bull’s hind legs, twist it 
once around a front foot 
and clamp it down be- 
tween the hoof. The 
knot would keep it from slipping back, and it only took a second 
to do this. Then Ern would use one rope to finish the tie-up 
and Senor El Toro would be lying there helpless before he 
knew what had happened to him. As Ern would jump up and 
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throw up his arms as a signal to the judges that he was fin- 
ished, I’d slack up a little so he could cast the loop of his riata 
off the bull’s head. Then the judges would come over to in- 
spect the bull and after that Ern collected his money. It was 
great sport, O’Malley. We've done the trick in twenty-five 
seconds. 

“Scarcely up to fox-huntin’, I’m thinkin’, Prof,’’ O’Malley 
answered. (He's a bit opinionated.) ‘However, every one to his 
own taste, as the old lady said when she kissed the cow. What 
else did you excel at?” 

I was too tall for Ern to do trick riding on or bulldog steers 
from, but as a cutting horse—well, many a time I’ve heard Ern 
swear I could read brands and ear-marks. Once we went into 
the corral after a steer and Ern gave me a clear indication of the 
particular steer he wanted to cut out; that steer might dodge and 
twist and try to lose himself among a hundred marked exactly 
like him but I’d follow and shoulder him about like a big M. P. 
hustling a drunken private to the guardhouse. On the roundup 
other cowboys changed horses daily. They even wore them out. 
Ern Givens never substituted for me, however. I could do fifty 
miles a day, up hill and down dale, day in and day out and beat 
all hands to the chuck wagon at night. 

In all justice, however, I must say that the ordinary cow 
ponies had nothing but a bunch-grass ration, while Ern kept oats 
in the chuck wagon for me. He could do that, of course, being 
foreman—that is, being a good foreman. I’d drop off in flesh a bit, 
of course—probably lose a hundred and fifty pounds before we’d 
get the cattle to the railroad, but I’d come back in a month, 
thanks to my thoroughbred blood. 

I noticed in the campaign in France that even half thorough- 
breds (and I’m three-quarters) could stand up under conditions 
that killed cold-blooded horses like strychnine kills squirrels. 
They haven’t staying ability or the powers of recuperation of the 
thoroughbred. When they go long periods without water, when 
rations are cut fifty percent and work increased a hundred, they 
hang their heads and get low in spirits and the first thing you 
know they’re down in the traces and you have to cut them out 
and leave them for the salvage squad. The battery left me for 
the salvage squad once, O’Malley, and I thought my heart would 
break at the disgrace. So I rested a while and then managed to 
get up on my props and wander away where they couldn’t find 
me. However, I’m anticipating my story, and you shall hear 
all about that incident in due course. 

When I was about three months old and fat and frisky from 
the abundance of milk my dear-mother furnished me, a stranger 
came in on our range. He was a veritable hoodlum—a blue 
roan stallion with coarse stocky legs and enough hair on his fet- 
locks to stuff a seventy-five gun from breechblock to muzzle. He 
was fiddle-headed and old and I imagine (judging by the scars 
on his ugly hide) that every stallion in Modoc County had fought 
= him. What my mother saw in that 
‘ rake has always been a mystery to 

me, but at any rate she and six 

other mares took up with him and 

although I pleaded with her to give 

him the go-by she wouldn’t listen 
to me. 

He was a wild son of a 
gun and of course you 
know what a fascination 
such fellows have for the 
gentler sex. He rough- 
housed any of us that re- 
belled against his author- 
ity and finally he herded 
us all over a mountain 
range and into the forest 
reserve on the other side. 
The feed wasn’t so good 
there, either, so we had 
to hustle, to beat four of a kind in 
7” order to get any kind of a living, al- 
though, as I view the matter now, 
that rough life was good for me. 
Climbing steep hills developed my 
muscles and gave me a good wind. 
The first thing I knew we were a 
hundred miles from Rance Dane’s 
headquarters and began meeting up 
with horses that had never been 
branded or ridden, in addition to a lot 
of horses that had but who had made 
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“‘Away we wint over the wall, wit’ the Black an’ Tans’ bullets singin’ around us like bees’’ 


up their minds to go AWOL and quit being Joe McGees. 

In the spring of the following year my mother handed me a 
prize package in the shape of a blue roan half-sister with hairy 
fetlocks. A cougar got her a week. later and I didn’t shed any 
tears at her departure. Of course my mother’s milk had dried up 
ome time before and I had been forcibly weaned. I was too big 
to nurse her myself and I felt badly to see her suffer by reason of 
the accumulation of milk, until three days later a little orphan 
cayuse colt managed to induce her to adopt him. 

Our life in that forest reserve wasn’t very eventful. Of course 
we had to be wary of cougars which would lurk up in trees beside 
the paths leading down to water and leap down on a foal or a half- 
grown colt, but in general my disreputable step-father always 
went first to scout the territory and generally when a cougar 
made the mistake of leaping down on one of our party Old Roan 
and the mares quickly gave him something to think about. Of 
course, being a three-quarter thoroughbred, I walked with my 
head up and used my eyes and nose, so, while I had a few narrow 
escapes, I always managed to side-step in time. 

Once I leaped over a windfall and a huge brown bear rose up 
under my belly and gave me the shock of my life, although the 
shock he gave me wasn’t a marker to the one I gave him. He got 
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out of that country like he’d been sent for and delayed. Honestly, 
at every jump, his hind feet went so far forward I thought 
he’d cut his throat with the dew claws. I learned to avoid 
rattlesnakes, too, until I discovered I could kill them by rearing 
up and stamping on them. Usually they tried to bite into my 
hoofs as I came down on them, but what a joke that was! 

“There are no snakes in Ireland,’ O’Malley ventured to remind 
me. “St. Patrick drove them all out. However, should I happen 
on one o’ the divils in this counthry, I’ll know how to handle him 

thanks to you, Professor. Go long wit’ yer shtory.” 

Finding I could kill snakes that way I became possessed of a 
great yearning to try out on a cougar. I was a two-year-old and 
it was winter before I found an opportunity. The deer had 
migrated to the lower levels before the snow commenced to fly 
and I imagine this cougar (he was pretty old) was following 
them when the snow forced him to hole up. He had worked up 
a pretty good appetite by the time the snow stopped falling and 
a cold snap froze it so hard we could walk on it. I was jogging 
down the mountain looking for places where the snow was thin 
and I could scrape down to the grass with my hoofs; when I 
found such a spot I got busy pawing and didn’t hear that cougar 
crunching over the snow. He came up (Continued on page 58) 
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CAPTAIN 


braham Lincoln 
By Dr.William E. Barton 


ILITARY titles have al- 

ways been popular in 

the United States. The 

wife of the President of 
the United States is supposed to refer to him 
as “the President,”’ but Mrs. Andrew Jackson is probably not the 
only lady in her class who habitually spoke of her husband as 
“the General,” or, as she is said to have pronounced it, “the 
Gineral.” We hear as often about General George Washington 
as we do about President George Washington, and we usually 
talk about General Grant, rather than President Grant. Few 
men who have ever held a title even in the militia have lost it in 
civil life, and post-bellum promotions are familiar by which many 
a private soldier has been known till his death and as long there- 
after as his memory lasted as captain or major. And what would 
Kentucky do if it had no other way of creating colonels than by 
the issuing of parchment commissions? 

Judge David Davis, who sat on the bench in the Eighth 
Judicial District in Illinois, and rode with Abraham Lincoln from 
one county seat to another, said that in the early years of his ex- 
perience as a lawyer, Abraham Lincoln was frequently called 
Captain Lincoln. He was entitled to that rank. Many another 
man who was admitted to the bar at about the same time, and 
who had that or a similar rank, went up the line, and within ten 
years was called colonel or even general. But Abraham Lin- 
coln’s title gradually slipped off. He did not use it or encourage 
others todo so. But he was a soldier, and a commissioned officer, 
and it will not be unprofitable to review his experience as a mem- 
ber of the A. E. F. in 1832 and of some military matters in later 
years. 

A few weeks after he had passed his twenty-first birthday, 
Abraham Lincoln accompanied his father and step-mother and a 
group of relatives from Indiana to a new home nine miles from 
Galesburg, Illinois. One branch of the Sangamon River skirted 
the Lincoln farm. There Abraham helped his father to erect a 
house and to fence in a portion of the farm, and break a few acres 
of prairie and plant a field of sowed corn. Having done this, 
Abraham left his father’s home, and from that time earned his 
own way. ; 

The following Spring, that of 1831, following “the winter of the 
deep snow” he made his second trip down the Mississippi River, 
this one beginning at a landing on the Sangamon River near 
Springfield. One of the adventures of this cruise was the sticking 
of the flat-boat on the dam at New Salem, which caused a day’s 
delay. This gave opportunity for the four navigators of the flat- 
boat to form acquaintance in New Salem, a new and aspiring 
town, and caused one of them, Denton Offutt, the owner of the 
boat, to decide to return to that place and open a store. He 
proposed to Lincoln to meet him there and work as a clerk in the 
store. Lincoln gladly assented, and about the middle of July he 
returned, and made New Salem his home till the town ‘winked 
out” as Lincoln himself described it. His removal to Springfield 
was in March, 1837. During his short residence in New Salem he 
cast his first vote, held his first appointment under the federal 
government, that of postmaster, his first office under the State 
government, as a member of the General Assembly, and his first 
military office, that of captain of volunteers. He never held but 
one other military commission, and that was as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armies and Navies of the United States. But his 
first official experience as captain had something to do with fitting 
him for the higher position. 

It will be interesting and profitable to review briefly the story of 
that military experience which earned him the title of Captain 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The early years of Illinois history were shadowed by fear of 
Indians. Part of this fear was hereditary, and had belonged to 
each generation of the ancestors of the pioneers; for these had 
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pushed on, generation by generation, keep- 
ing never very far away from the fringe of 
civilization, beyond which lurked the 
savages. Every able-bodied man between 
eighteen and forty-five was obliged to drill 
twice a year, and the principal fear that lay behind the require- 
ment for military drill was that of Indians. However, there was 
singularly little Indian fighting in that State after the Fort 
Dearborn Massacre until the outbreak of the Black Hawk War. 
Black Hawk, chief of the Sac tribe, was in some respects a noble 
red man. His autobiography, even if somewhat embellished by 
its transcriber, is a notable document. The lands of his tribe 
along the picturesque Rock River had been sold under a treaty 
which he said was fraudulently secured. ‘My reason teaches 
me,” he said, ‘‘that land can not be sold. Only such things can be 
sold as can be taken away. The Great Spirit gave the land to all 
his children that they might enjoy it together.” As the white 
settlements encroached more on his domain, and troubles in- 
creased between his own people and their pale-face neighbors 
through use of liquor and from other reasons, Black Hawk dug 
up the hatchet, put on his war-paint, and went forth to fight for 
his land. He had that sentiment attributed by Fitz-Greene 
Halleck to Red Jacket— 
“Love for thy land as if she were thy daughter,” without 
quite sharing his “hatred of missionaries and cold water.” 
But even Black Hawk, protesting as he vainly did, against the 
sale of liquor to his braves, drank more of it than was good for him. 
John Reynolds was Governor of Illinois, rejoicing in his popu- 
lar soubriquet “the Old Ranger.” An Indian war, if not wholly to 
his liking, gave him at least a not unwelcome opportunity. On 
April 16, 1832, he called on the brave settlers of the Prairie State 
to rise to defend their soil againt the cruel savages, and the brave 
settlers rose. They were to rendezvous at Beardstown on April 
22. One of the messengers bearing the Old Ranger’s flamboyant 
proclamation passed through New Salem. 


’ 


BRAHAM LINCOLN had announced himself as a candidate 
for the Legislature, a courageous thing for a young man of 
twenty-three who had landed only a year before in New Salem, 
and had lodged there, as he said, like a piece of driftwood 
floating down the Sangamon. He was starting his campaign 
when this call to war arrived. He did not stop to inquire whether 
his answer to what he regarded as at once a call of duty and an 
opportunity for service would affect his chances of success at 
the polls; he enlisted immediately. 

Of course no arms were issued from any State arsenal; each man 
brought his own rifle, his own blanket, and, if he rode, as Lincoln 
did, his own horse. The Sangamon County company assembled 
and proceeded toward Beardstown. On April 21, at Richland, an 
election was held. A man named Kirkpatrick was a candidate for 
captain. Lincoln had worked for him in Kirkpatrick’s saw-mill, 
and did not like him. He entered as opposing candidate. 

The method of voting was simple. The company was lined up, 
and the two candidates stood on opposite sides. At a given word 
they broke ranks and lined up, each man with the man whom he 
wanted to see made captain. Three-fourths of the company 
gathered around Lincoln. He said in 1860 that he was surprised 
at his own election, and that “he has not since had any success in 
life which gave him so much satisfaction.” 

Lincoln’s top-sergeant was Jack Armstrong, of the Clary 
Grove boys, whom Lincoln had once worsted in a wrestling con- 
test; for Lincoln’s popularity in New Salem began when it was 
found that no bully there could whip him. He would have been 
popular even if he had been a feeble man, but not with the same 
popularity. His was the popularity of a strong man, glorying in 
his strength, and not abusing it. 
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**One day an old and friendly Indian entered camp. He was set upon immediately by some of the 
They were out to kill Indians and this was their 
first opportunity. Lincoln at the risk of his own life protected the Indian, and saved his life’’ 


rough volunteers, who proposed to kill him. 


On the 27th of April the force that had assembled at Beards- 
town broke camp and marched toward the Indian country. The 
little army consisted of 1,600 men. They were a singularly clad 
crowd, many of them in buckskin breeches and coonskin caps, and 
most of them with flint-lock rifles. They were good marksmen. 
They patched their bullets with tow and greased the patches as 
they rammed the bullets down. Those bullets usually went true. 

Of military discipline there was very little, and Lincoln, in com- 
mon with other captains, knew little of army regulations. He 
himself told of one instance in which he was marching a company 
with a front of twenty men across a field toward a gate. He 
wished them to pass through the gate into the adjoining field. 
He said afterward: 

“T could not for the life of me remember the proper word of 
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command for getting my company endwise, so that it could get 
through the gate; so, as we came near I shouted: ‘This company 
is dismissed for two minutes, when it will fall in again on the other 
side of the gate!’ ” 

That order served its purpose well, and his men understood per 
fectly out of what circumstances it arose. Lincoln wasn’t afraid 
to tell a joke on himself. 

Lincoln himself was not accustomed to discipline, and on one 
occasion fired a gun within camp limits and was reproved for it. 
In my boyhood I knew a Civil War veteran who was called upon 
to serve mainly as a teamster, and it was said of him that he fired 
but one shot during the whole war, and was strung up by the 
thumbs for that one. Lincoln’s was the same offense, but he was 
not similarly punished. Fate isn’t always harsh with us. 
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Lincoln as he looked shortly before 
he grew the beard which appears in 
most of the extant portraits. At 
right, admission ticket to the 
World’ s Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, 1893, with 
portrait of Lincoln 


One other disgrace Lin- 
coln suffered, and for it he was 
required to wear a wooden sword 
for two days. Unknown to him, his 
company stole liquor one night, and on the 
next morning were too drunk to march. He 
was disciplined for not exercising a sterner 
discipline over them. 

But these experiences did not lose for him the love of his 
soldiers. He was very popular among them. His great strength, 
his towering stature, his ready wit and his kind heart all-won him 
friends. 

Moreover, he soon reached the point where he was able to 
exact and secure obedience. 

One day an aged and friendly Indian entered camp. He was 
set upon immediately by some of the rough volunteers, who pro- 
posed to kill him. They were out to kill Indians and this was their 
first opportunity. Lincoln at the risk of his own life protected 
the Indian, and saved his life. Spite of the belief that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian, a belief which bulked large in the 
creed of the frontiersman, Lincoln demanded protection for the 
visitor and compelled his disorderly troops to do his bidding. 

The first “battle,” if it deserved that name, occurred at what is 
now Stillman Valley, in Ogle County, on May 14. A body of 240 
rangers commanded by Major Stillman went ahead in pursuit of 
Black Hawk, who sent three Indians with a flag of truce, and five 
others to watch and guard them. The soldiers were drunk, and 
they captured the bearers of the flag, and attacked the five 
guards, killing two of them. Black Hawk was furious at this 
breach of faith, for he had undertaken to conduct a parley accord- 
ing to the rules of the white man, and the white man had violated 
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those rules and had murdered some of Black Hawk’s braves. 

The fight that followed was fierce and for the white man in- 
glorious. The white men fled before the wrath of the red chief. 
Eleven white men were killed, and the rest rode through the night 
to Dixon, each one reporting on arrival that he was the sole 
survivor of a battle in which two thousand Indians had wiped 
out the whole body of Stillman’s rangers. By the following 
night, however, 229 sole survivors had shown up, leaving only 
eleven dead. 

Lincoln was not present in this or any other battle, but he was 
not far away. It was this fight that stopped all hope of a peace- 
ful settlement of the difficulty. Both the Indians and the whites 
prepared for a war to the finish. 

On May 27 and 28, Lincoln’s command was mustered out, 
and on May 29 he re-enlisted as a private in a company of In- 
dependent Rangers commanded by Captain Elijah Iles. The 
mustering officer who swore Abraham Lincoln into the service 
of the Government was Major Robert Anderson, with whom 
Lincoln was to renew acquaintance in 1861, for it was the same 
Robert Anderson who commanded Fort Sumter. About the 
same time Abraham Lincoln came to know, though not in- 
timately, General Zachary Taylor, for whom he voted and 
electioneered enthusiastically in 1848, and in whose honor he 
delivered a memorial oration in 1850. 

There is one very popular story about the Black Hawk war 
which is so interesting it seems a pity not to affirm its truth, but 
which on the contrary must be denied. That is, that Captain 
Jefferson Davis of the Regular Army administered to Captain 
Abraham Lincoln the oath of allegiance to the Government of 
the United States. But no denial such as this will keep people 
from believing it, and it is a story good enough so that one 
could wish it true. Some of the prettiest stories are the ones 
which the historian is compelled to deny with the greatest 
emphasis. 

The bane of the military policy of the United States, as set 
forth by General Upton, is the belief that wars can be won by 
untrained volunteers, summoned for short periods of enlist- 

ment, and officered by civilian commanders. Lincoln’s 


- a second enlistment ended before the war was over, and 


he re-enlisted on June 20, and was sworn in a second 

time by Major Anderson. 
On June 25 a skirmish occurred at 
Kellogg’s Grove, and five men were 
killed. Lincoln’s company buried 
these dead men. He remem- 
= bered that experience 
— all his life, the red 
_~e morning sun- 
> 228 ¢ , 


paint 
—~ ing 
: every- 
y thing 
y red,andthe 
y little round 
spot on the 
} head of each 
¥ dead man where 
y the scalp had 
' been removed. 


: ¥ Lincoln’s com- 
4 pany was disbanded 

July 10, at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin,and three weeks afterward 


in the battle of Bad Axe, 
Indians were massacred. 

Lincoln’s horse was stolen just as he was about 
to start for home, and he and Major John T. Stuart 
had to walk to the Illinois River at Peoria, Illinois, except as 
now and then they were helped for a mile by some comrade who 
gave them a ride. At Peoria Lincoln and Stuart bought a canoe, 
and paddled down the Illinois River to Havana. There they 
sold the canoe, and walked the rest of the way home, Stuart to 
Springfield and Lincoln to New Salem. 

This ended his military career, and he rushed into politics. 
The Sangamon Journal had announced that “Captain Lincoln 
was with his company, fighting the Indians,” and no campaign 
speeches were expected from him till the war was over. He then 
had little time to make speeches before election. He was de- 
feated, but the vote cast for him was surprisingly large, especially 
in the New Salem and Clary Grove neighborhoods. And all 
the soldiers who had served under him were his supporters. 
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As Lincoln was now destined to a political career, and 





as a military title was an undoubted advantage, it is 
rather remarkable that we do not find him using his title 
or encouraging others to do so. It was not that he was 
ashamed of it; on the contrary, he was proud to have 
won that title by the enthusiastic vote of his company. 
But he felt no great pride in the rather commonplace 
service he had had occasion to render, and preferred to 
be known as plain Abraham Lincoln. 

And as Abraham Lincoln he was known. In New 
Salem they knew him as Honest Abe, and some of his 
near friends abbreviated his Christian name. But mainly 
they called him Abraham Lincoln, or Mr. Lincoln. 
Sometimes, but not often, he was introduced as “Cap- 
tain Abraham Lincoln.”’ 

It is not known that in any of his speeches, in the 
several times when he was running for office, Lincoln 
ever referred to his military experience as grounds for 
support at the polls. Once only, so far as his published 
addresses indicate, did he make reference to it, and that 
was a humorous paragraph in a speech in the House of 
Representatives while Lincoln was a member of Con- 
gress. He was holding up to ridicule the military pre- 
tensions of General Cass, and of those followers of his 
who thought that heroism on the battle-field, even if 
undeniable, offered a guarantee of fitness to hold politi- 
cal office. Speaking on July 27, 1848, he said, in the 
course of his address: 

“By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know that Iam a 
military hero? Yes, sir; in the days of the Black Hawk 
War, I fought, bled, and came away. Speaking of 
General Cass’s career reminds me of my own. I was 
not at Stillman’s defeat, but I was about as near to it 
as Cass was to Hull’s surrender; and like him I saw the 
place soon afterward. It is quite certain I did not break 
my sword, for I had none to break; but I bent a musket 
pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, 
the idea is that he broke it in desperation; I Lent 
my musket by accident. If General] Cass 
went ahead of me in picking huckle 
berries, I guess I surpassed him in 
charges upon the wild onions. 

If he saw any live, fighting 

Indians, it was more than 
I did; but I had a good 
many bloody struggles 
with the mosquitos, 
and although I nev- 

er fainted from 

loss of blood, I 

can truly say I 

was often very 
hungry. Mr. 
Speaker, if I 

should ever con- 
clude to doff what- 

ever our Demo- 
cratic friends may 
suppose there is of 
black cockade Feder- 
alism about me, and 
therefore they shall 
take me up as their 
candidate for the presi- 
dency, I protest they 
shall not make fun of me, as 
they have of General Cass, — 
by attempting to write me “ie 
into a military hero.” 

The humor of this speech 
is largely lost on us after 
nearly eighty years, and we 
do not carry very well in mind 
the circumstances which 
made its satire so keen, yet 
so good natured. Lincoln did not hesitate to ridicule those who 
were making a military career the basis of a demand for office. 

Yet, as the Civil War proceeded, and the country was filled 
with partially disabled men who were incapable of earning a 
living at their former occupations, Lincoln approved a resolution 
of Congress to the effect that such applicants, if qualified to fill 
the positions which they sought, should be preferred in the 
making of appointments. 
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This hitherto unpublished letter, 

loaned through the courtesy of Robert 

Fridenberg of New York, shows the 

intensely human Lincoln the world 
has come to knou 


Lincoln was never very proud of his 
share in the Black Hawk war, nor was 
he ashamed of it. He accepted his pay in 

a tract of land issued to him by the Federal 
/ Government, and it was still in his posses- 
sion at the close of the Civil War. The 

farm was located in Iowa, and Robert T. 
Lincoln, in selling it, recorded in the deed 

that Abraham Lincoln died in Washington, D. C., 
on April 15, 1865, possessed of this land, and that 
he died intestate, and that the said Robert T. Lincoln 
was legally authorized by the court to sell this land, 
which he did. In Iowa, where the tall corn grows, 
somebody is working a farm that once belonged to 
Abraham Lincoln, and was earned by him in service 
to his country as a soldier. 

And it was earned. Hard and cruel as were the 
wars with the Indians, there was only one thing to 
do when such wars arose; they had to be fought 
through, no matter what the inconveniences or sacrifices. This 
earth has no ultimate place where savagery can hide. For better 
or worse, the earth belongs to civilization, and it has not always 
been for the better. 

Brief as was Lincoln’s military experience, and microscopic 
as were the conflicts of the army while he was a soldier, that 
experience was not without a considerable value to him when he 
became a commander of the armies of (Continued on page 66) 
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Madly plying his whip, he was almost abreast 


1E arrival of E. O. By William A Erskine nurse. The child looked 


Richardson into this vale 

of tears was howling, but 

not exactly a success. In the first place, it was ill- 
timed. For a colored child to be born on a blue-grass farm at 
tobacco-cutting time, when all hands are needed in the field, is a 
faux pas of some dimensions. Nor is the offense mitigated 
when the proud parents waste precious hours quarreling about 
a name for the newcomer. Yet these were exactly the handicaps 
which the youngest of the Richardsons imposed upon society. 
The father, an ardent emancipationist, put his faith in Abraham 
Lincoln as a sufficient fetish to assure his son’s success. The 
mother, a devout Baptist, favored Joshua Jeremiah as an amulet 
against all worldly evil. 

So matters stood at the beginning of our hero’s third day of 
life, with no compromise in sight. 

Out in the tobacco field, old Colonel Baker gazed alternately 
at his small bunch of hands and at the dark clouds gathering 
in the west. 

“Say, Jim,” he inquired of his foteman, “‘where’s that lazy 
Will nigger today?” 

“Arguin’ with his old lady ’bout a name for the kid,” replied 
Jim, grinning. 

“Well, I'll soon settle that!” growled the colonel, striding off 
rapidly toward the little cabin behind the smoke-house. 

But the colonel was a good deal of a bluff where children were 
concerned. He rapped sharply on the cabin door, but when old 
Aunt Sarah, who was nursing the child, motioned him in with 
her fingers on her lips, his bluster had already started to ooze 
away. He tiptoed into the house as quietly as a trained 
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up at him with its big 

eyes—or seemed to. 
Babies of three days, regardless of color, are of course unable to 
focus their eyes on anyone or anything. But the colonel didn’t 
think of that. He succumbed completely, muttering as he 
poked his stubby forefinger at the tiny stomach, “You cute 
little devil, you!” 

Thereupon he listened patiently as Uncle Will explained the 
family problem, and even felt a sense of pride when they asked 
him to decide which name he considered most appropriate for the 
child. Now the Colonel was a good deal of a poet, so there is no 
telling what sources of beauty might have been probed or how 
the future of an innocent child might have been altered, had not 
nature intervened at that moment. A distant clap of thunder 
drove all thoughts of nomenclature from the colonel’s mind. 

“Oh, hell!’ he said impatiently. “Call him either one. Let’s 
get this tobacco in before it rains.”’ 

So E. O. Richardson started through life. 

It was only natural that a man whose name connoted two sides 
to any argument should gravitate to games of chance. At the 
age of ten Either was running errands for the horsemen quartered 
at the old race-track near the farm. At fourteen he was exercising 
horses. At sixteen he was an apprentice jockey. The next year 
he was ranked as one of the best riders in Kentucky. At nineteen 
he fell in love—all successful jockeys are reckless with their 
lives. 

The object of his affections was Maggie Weathers, a manicurist 
addicted to jockeys, red turbans, patent leather pumps and 
flesh-colored hose—not black silk, but the commercial tint 
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of the leader before he was discovered 





known as nude. She was a winsome little siren, and many 
a dusky head had been turned by her dazzling silhouette. 
Maggie 


With Either it was a case of love at first sight. 
frankly admitted that she liked Either too, 
but she just as frankly admitted to a penchant 
for one Booker T. Lewis. 

At first glance one would wonder why there 
should be any indecision in the matter. The 
boys were both jockeys, but while Booker was 
a pasty little yellow individual with shifty 

' eyes, Either was a su- 
perb specimen of his 
race. But Booker had 
red hair. To have red 
hair, if one is colored, 
is to be blessed by the 
gods. 

All through the spring 
meetings in Kentucky the eternal struggle con- 
tinued. The boys both went to Canada to ride 
during the summer, but absence, combined 
with the unbiased impartiality of the post-office 
department, only increased their febrific infatu- 
ation. When they returned to Lexington in the 
fall they both demanded a show-down. 

Now Maggie was a practical girl, who, in spite 
of all her frivolity, could see the advantages of 
spending the winter in New Orleans as the bride 
of one jockey or the other—but which? She 
tried to study the matter coldly. Either was 
taking on weight rapidly—might 
soon be too heavy to ride. On the 
other hand, the stewards set Booker 
down so frequently for rough riding 
that his income was very uncertain. 

} Maggie finally decided to leave the 
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decision to chance. The boys each had a mount in the Newton 
Hotel stakes, a mile race for three-year-olds, each horse to carry 
118 pounds. Nothing could be fairer: The first man in to win 
the bride. There were two other starters in the event, but as 
their riders were white they did not figure in the matrimonial 
sweepstakes. The gamble was, of course, something extraneous 
to the game itself, like betting on the high spade. 

Booker’s post position was number one, and off to a good 
break he started the shortest way home. Either, on the fractious 
Strawbinder, was almost left, just managing to drop in behind 
the van. At the quarter the two were still the Alpha and Omega 
of the race. At the half Either had moved up to third, but was 
still three lengths behind the leaders. As they passed the three- 
quarter pole, the white boy on number two made a determined 
rush and tried to come through on the inside. Booker, alert for 
just such a move, pulled his mount closer to the rail. Number 
Two, thus blocked, quit. Booker, this danger past, eased up a 
little and began wondering how much stake the boss would 
give him for winning and how much of it he could hold out on 
Maggie—he had been married before. 

His meditation was fatal. Either, madly plying the whip to 
the gaunt Strawbinder, came rushing down the outside and was 
almost abreast of the leader before he was discovered. Booker’s 
mount was out of its stride, and before he could get him gathered 
up they had crossed the line neck and neck. The judges called it 
a dead heat. Maggie was again in a quandary. Bigamy is con- 
trary to Kentucky law. 

The next week the races moved to Churchill Downs. Maggie 
went over for a visit, and there confided her trouble to a bosom 
friend. The friend advised her to see Madame Yvonne. Madame 
Yvonne was to the colored section of Louisville what the Oracle 
of Delphi was to the ancient Greeks. “You know, Margaret,” 
her friend, who was one of the educated elite of Seventh Street, 
confided, “‘she ain’t no common palmist. She divines the past, 
present and future through the transparent medium of a crystal 
ball.” That speech would have changed Maggie’s vote for 
President, so she immediately rushed arougd to the dwelling of 

Madame Yvonne. 
Madame Yvonne, just starting for the race track, 


listened rather impatiently as Maggie breathlessly 
er, disclosed: her problem. But times were hard and the 


girl looked prosperous. Sitting down at her little 


table, Madame muttered weird incantations over the 
© crystal, and then, placing it in Maggie’s hands, said, 


“Child, behold your fate!” 

After a moment’s steady gazing 
Maggie shook her head. The colors 
reflected in the globe were pretty, but 
she could not see her answer. 

Now it was Madame Yvonne's turn 
to be perplexed. She was conscientious 
in her profession. She kept informed 
about the comings and goings, the love 
affairs, the social standing, in fact all the needs 
and exigencies of her Louisville clientele. 
When a subject was not able to perceive what 
she or he wanted to perceive in the crystal 
ball, Madame Yvonne was capable of seeing 
for them the desired sequence of events. 

But these Lexington folks were different. 


I" She didn’t know anything about them. In 


her haste she had even neglected to get the 
P names of the men in the case. She glanced 
~ 


nervously at the clock. It showed half past 
two and she had a hot tip on the third race. 
. Leani ‘ - . ; 

aning across the table she peered deeply 


into the crystal orb. Perhaps she saw the 
shade of old Colonel Baker, or perhaps her 
anxiety to play her tip inspired her to a safe 
decision. She sighed, and her eyes took on a 
trance-like stare. 

= 


“Child,” she muttered, “the fates decree 
that it will be all right for you to marry 
\ either one.” 
> So Either won. 
Truly, a good name is more to be desired 
than great riches. 
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WHAT WASHINGTON 


N THE days when a dollar 
bought something it could 
buy a certain timepiece 
which was whimsically ad- 
vertised as “the watch that 
made the dollar famous.” 
In the same nonsensical way, 
I am being advertised by my » Gao 
loving enemies as the man that = | 
made George Washington _ BS 
famous. dos 
The New York Times actu- : 
ally said that in 1926 Washing- 
ton’s Birthday was celebrated J) . t 
as never before owing to the ( f 4 
excitement caused by a novelist a 
; iF )) . 
i / 
3 


‘1 


who tried to make a man of the 
statue. \ 

After my unfortunate (or 
exceedingly fortunate, as you tg fh 
care to look at it) outburst a / 
about Washington in a much ; 
misquoted and violently abused .> ¥ 
speech at a Sons of the Ameri- Ls 
can Revolution dinner, I was a — 
hailed by one Senator as a man 
who hates virtue and those who e 
practise it. This Senator left 
the Capitol and went all the way 
to Carnegie Hall in New York 
to utter that protest. A Con- 
gressman put me in the Con- 
gressional Record as “a literary cormorant.” But that was not 
why he was not re-elected, to my great regret. 

A bishop devoted a whole Washington’s Birthday sermon to de- 
nouncing me. Hundreds of preachers assailed me—one of them as 
far away as Shanghai. 

Yet everything I said was the simple truth well known to those 
who have studied Washington’s life. 

At first most of my assailants said that I was a liar and a slanderer. 
Later when I wrote a book and proved all that I had said by 
Washington’s own authority, they said: ‘Well, what if it is true? 
It ought not to be told.” 

I mention all this, not because I am important, but because the 
rece; tion accorded to my statement of impregnable facts reveals 
an appalling crookedness in the attitude of so many people who ad- 
mit that they are our best citizens. It makes one almost despair 
of the race to find our self-elected moralists maintaining two abso- 
lutely contradictory creeds at the same time: one that Washington 
is a sacred figure; and the other that it is sacrilegious to tell what he 
really said and did! 

There is an immense and almost indestructible power in a popular 
falsehood, and numberless people reveal a passionate loyalty to 
any lie that has been told for a long while. Yet we must keep try- 
ing to put the truth over, for nothing else can save us. 

The strangest of all strange things is that people should forbid 
the truth to be told about the one historical figure who is upheld as 
unable to tell a lie, man or boy. 

The cherry tree story, in which George is represented as saying 
“T cannot tell a lie,”’ is admitted to be itself a lie. Yet it continues 
to be told to all children in order to teach them not to lie! 

In my mail I recently received a letter from a solemn man rebuk- 
ing me for trying to destroy such stories and insisting that, whether 
false or not, they made the children love Washington and acquire 
high ideals. 

By an odd coincidence, the very next letter in the same mail was 
from a young girl thanking me for destroying those silly stories 
about George Washington that made him so hateful to children, 
and saying that now she had learned to love him! 

The ironies that make a mockery of Washington's glorious career 
do not stop at the enshrining of a false Washington and an exiling 
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George Washington's bookplate, embodying the Wash- 


ington coat of arms taken against certain news- 


of the real man. They go 
farther and sanctify him as a 
wise and perfect patriot whose 
great utterances are such sacred 
texts that they must never be 
put into practice. 

Now that another Washing- 
ton’s Birthday is rolling 
round—the one hundred and 
ninety-fifth—it might be well 
to remind ourselves of some of 
the things that Washington 
really stood for, fought for, 
pleaded for—and never secured. 

It is especially fitting that, 
in this magazine devoted to the 
opinions of soldiers, the ideals 
of our first great soldier should 
be remembered, should be res- 
cued from the oblivion to which 
they are consigned by so many 
of the loudest-mouthed defend- 
ers of Washington’s memory 
from the defamation of having 
his real character described. 

The very Congressman who 
called me a literary cormorant— 
whatever that may be—for 
quoting from Washington’s own 
diaries tried to have legal steps 


papers for reprinting a recently 
discovered recipe of Washington’s for making ‘beer in camp. 

In these days of prohibition (which is very different from pre- 
vention) it infuriates the bigots to have it even mentioned that 
Washington was a temperate man, but not a teetotaler. They 
actually try to enlist him as a prohibitionist because he put down 
the Whiskey Insurrection, which was a sectional battle against 
paying an excise tax. 

Incessantly one reads in the papers references to Washington as 
an upholder of the sanctity of the law, though he came into fame 
as a man who was so willing to break an unjust law that, when the 
king blockaded Boston for resisting the law, George Washington 
was willing to resist the officers of the law by force. He won his 
immortal fame by breaking the law and putting his neck in the 
halter that threatened all our glorious law-defying forefathers. 

Patrick Henry and Richard Henry - made powerful speeches 
against the law, but as one man said, “George Washington made 
the most eloquent speech that ever was made, for he rose in the 
convention and said: ‘I will raise a thousand men, subsist them at 
my own expense, and march them to the relief of Boston.’ ” 

That was strong language coming from the richest man in the 
country. He was willing to risk property—life—everything to 
shatter a tyranny that he could not respect. 

The prohibition law is ferociously defended by one great religious 
sect that has frankly gone into politics for that purpose. The lead- 
ers of that party never mention the fact that the sect was practi- 
cally unanimous in its pro-British sentiments and that the founder 
of the sect denounced Washington and his crew of rebels in the most 
violent terms. 

That sect upheld the sanctity of the king then, and now upholds 
the inviolable sanctity of an amendment to the Constitution, an 
amendment that does not safeguard but diminishes the personal 
liberty for which such magnificent law-wreckers as Washington 
fought. 

If there is one thing for which Washington actually stood, it was 
for the belief that a free man will violate any law that violates his 
freedom. 

The Tories of his day called him and his fellow-patriots every 
one of the harsh names that are daily heaped upon the believers in 
liberty. They abhorred the “Sons of Liberty” as traitors and 
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The Trumbull portrait of Washington, 


criminals of the deepest dye. And Washington abhorred them as 
enemies of progress, and upholders of tyranny. 

Let us, on Washington’s Birthday, recall these things and pledge 
ourselves to a renewal of the Washingtonian war against infringe- 
ments upon our holy freedoms. 

Then there are the pacifists who assail with the vilest abuse 
everybody who believes in any form of military preparedness. 
[hey claim a monopoly on the love of peace and the hatred of 
war. They insist that the way to secure peace is to render every- 
body helpless, keep everybody ignorant of the rudiments of self- 
defence, and to prevent at all costs any military training or equip- 
ment. 

There were pacifists in Washington’s day and they drove him 
frantic. Some of his worst problems came to him in the obscure 
days when he was the young commander-in-chief of the Virginian 
troops, trying to protect the settlers from butchery and destruc- 
tion by the French and Indians. 

He pleaded in vain for proper equipment for his troops. He 
cried out that his soldiers were freezing, were without shoes, 
were naked, and unpaid. 

Back in 1756 he was making the same pathetic protests that 
he made twenty-one years later at Valley Forge. 

Because the service was so poorly rewarded, it was almost 
FEBRUARY, 1927 


now the property of Yale University 


impossible to secure volunteers and he had to resort to the draft. 
He had even at one time to recruit black slaves and white in- 
dentured servants. 

He lost battle after battle and opportunity after opportunity 
because his troops were ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-armed and neces 
sarily ill-trained. 

He pleaded for a regular army that he could drill and depend 
upon. 

Then, as later during the Revolution, his most brilliant plans 
were always being turned to dust and ashes by the cowardice 
what he called “‘the dastardly cowardice’’—of such troops as he 
had to deal with. 

During his retreat across the Jerseys when he saw his army 
melting away to almost nothing, he groaned, ‘I command not 
men, but sheep.” 

We Americans are no different from the rest of the world. 
Our citizens have proved in every crisis that untrained troops 
badly equipped will break and run when they encounter real 
soldiers. 

Why shouldn’t they? It is not cowardice but discretion that 
leads a poor galoot to drop the gun he could not shoot even if he 
had any ammunition, and run away from men who can and will 
shoot and shoot to kill. 











If I see an automobile or a locomotive coming, I am not a hero 
but a jackass if I do not get out of the way. 

All of his life Washington implored the Virginia Assembly and, 
later, the Congress to give him men who could be depended on 
and to provide them with the finest weapons and the most abun- 
He never got his wish. 


dant ammunition. 
voted down by _ noble-minded 
politicians who felt that there 
were better places to put the 
country’s money than in the 
equipment of soldiers. 

In 1776 he said: ‘“To expect the 
same service from raw and undis- 
ciplined recruits as from veteran 
soldiers is to expect what never 
did and perhaps never will 
happen.” 


In 1780 he said: “Had we 
formed a permanent army in 
the beginning . we never 


should have had to retreat with 
a handful of men across the Dela- 
ware in 1776 trembling for the 
fate of America we should 
not have been the greatest part 
of the war inferior to the enemy, 
indebted for our safety to their 
inactivity.” 

We were indebted for our 
safety to the enemy’s inactivity! 
How many Americans really 
know the history of the founding 
of our country? How many 
realize by what amazing acci- 
dents it escaped destruction in 
its infancy? 

In 1793 Washington was still 
crying aloud for some intelligent 
attention to preparedness. In 
his message to Congress he 
wrote: 

“The United States ought not 
to indulge a persuasion that, 
22 


Washington the Virginia gentleman, from a drawing by Darley 


of every other nation abounds 


He was always 
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When the cherry-tree story reached England—the 

youthful Washington being commended by bis 

father, from ‘‘The Dawn of Genius and Virtue,” 
published at London in 1823 
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contrary to the order of human events, they will forever keep at 
a distance those painful appeals to arms with which the history 


If we desire to secure peace, 


it must be known that we are at all timés ready for war.” 
That is what the pacifists can never understand, that soldiers 
are lovers of peace and haters of war, but know how impossible 


is the dream of a world where the 
lambs shall frighten off the wolves 
by being helpless. 

The pacifists are warlike only 
in times of peace. They revile 
as bloodthirsty fiends all the 
patriots who wish to fend off 
invasions and tyrannies by being 
prepared to meet them with 
instant defeat. They denounce 
as militants all the lovers of 
mankind and of their country 
who ask that we learn something 
from history and realize that 
history repeats itself. 

Beside the pacifists and in 
collusion with them stand those 
indignant and exceedingly viru- 
lent patriots who will not have 
the truth told about our history. 

They think that they are pro- 
tecting the nation from disgrace 
by disgracing the revealers of the 
facts. They will not let our 
children be told anything but 
fairy stories about the hundred- 
percent patriots who rose in 1776 
as one man, crushed the British 
tyrant and lived happily ever 
after. 

They will not permit Washing- 
ton to be described as he was, or 
to be shown in the ghastly cir- 
cumstances he met at every 
turn. They must have him 
plastered up as a pompous elo- 
cutionist with ice-water in his 
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veins. The real Washington sat in his icy tent writing letters 

upon letters with freezing ink while his blood boiled, letters that 

fairly shriek with rage at the indifference of the people and the 
politicians to the needs of his soldiers. He cried aloud for shoes for 
the bare and bleeding feet of his poor soldiers. 

While he gave out to the enemy false stories of the great num- 
bers of men he had and their fine equipment, he secretly begged 
Congress to give him a few rifles and a few cartridges, and he 
wrote to his brother, ““The game is up.” 

He wrote to the governors of the colonies imploring them to 
lay aside their mutual jealousies and to send him men on long 
terms of enlistment so that he could train them not to bolt at 
the first volley. His heart was breaking for a few regiments of 
fairly well trained soldiers that could be shifted on the battlefield 
without going to pieces. 

Again and again he saw his triumphs turned to failure by his 
scatter-brained tatterdemalions who had not had time to learn 
the first elements of discipline. He rode about the field, cursing, 
striking, yelling in a frenzy of despair. More than once he so 
lost his mind that he wanted to die and had to be dragged 
back by his own officers from riding straight into the enemy’s 
fire. 

All his life he was writing letters, making speeches, beseeching 
his countrymen to make themselves soldiers in order that they 
might the sooner return to the blessed ways of peace. 

No man ever loved peace better and domestic serenity, the 
quiet joys of farm life, the company of beautiful women and well- 
groomed men drinking to each other’s happiness at table, or 
dancing to joyous music. Nobody ever loved better the rewards 
of industry, the fine things that large money buys, the gracious 
charities and benevolences that wealth makes possible, the arts, 
the drama, the sports. 

But he understood that peace and prosperity 
and liberty can only be secured and preserved by 
eternal vigilance, by lofty pride and readi- 
ness to strike down the tyrant, the ma- 
rauder, or the invader. 

Let the true Washington and his 
true ideals be celebrated for once 
on his birthday by The American 
Legion at least, that huge army 
of men who have loved peace 
well enough to fight for it and 
who stand ready to maintain 

We must grant to others 
the freedoms we ask for 
ourselves. We must not 
suppress free speech, free 
thought, free life, even when 
they conflict with our own 
opinions or our most cherished 
ideals. But we must not let 
the strong right arm of Uncle 
Sam grow flabby. We must keep 
within his reach the best and newest 
weapons the world can devise for his 
self-protection. 

We must keep the fighting heart of 
our people wise and pure, loving the benefits 
of peace and hating the evils of indifference 
or fantastic idealism. 

We must have respect for revolutionists, 
since our own nation is the fruit of revolu- 
tion, and our sacred forefathers were rebels 
against oppression. It was the soldiers that 
made the civil triumphs possible, and to the soldiers even the 
pacifists must look for safety when the war breaks. And war 
always breaks without warning. Must it always find us un- 
prepared? Can we hope that our luck will always redeem our 
folly? 

At no time during the whole Revolution was Washington sup- 
plied with an army either strong enough or reliable enough to 
give his military genius a chance to shine. Had he inherited a 
magnificent ready-made army such as fell to the lot of Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar and Napoleon, he would have given a very 
different account of himself. 

To the last he was thwarted by the unwillingness of his country - 

en to give him the men and the supplies they could well have 
aflorded. Less than six months before Cornwallis surrendered he 
rote in his diary: ‘Scarce any State in the Union has at this 
hour an eighth part of its quota in the field.” 
FEBRUARY, 1927 


The marriage of Washington, from 
the engraving by Buttre 















































The earliest known por- 
trait of Washington, by 
Peale, showing him as he 
looked in 1772, at the age 


of forty 


Most of us read no history 
after we leave school, and 
hardly an American realizes 
that Cornwallis actually 
yielded to the French, not to 
us. It is humiliating, but true; 
and it is a form of treason to 
conceal the humiliations of our 
past in order to work up a false 
pride. 
It was Lafayette and Von Steuben 
who drove Cornwallis into York 
town and a great French fleet that 
drove away the British ships and 
cut off his retreat by sea. The French 
ships also brought French troops and siege 
guns from the West Indies. 

When Washington hurried south with what 
troops he could gather, the French General 
Rochambeau went with him. They found 
Lafayette and other French officers in com 
mand of the situation with nearly eight 
thousand French soldiers against Cornwallis’s six thousand, of 
whom 2500 were Germans. It wasa French victory, however we 
try to forget the fact. 

We repaid the debt in 1918 by sending our armies to France, 
but they had to borrow French equipment. Our supplies were 
not ready until after the war was over. 

In 1927 we stand with all the world in a league of hatred 
against us, yet our Army, our Navy and our air force are per- 
mitted to dwindle away once more while the pacifists lull us to 
sleep with the old, old lullaby, “There will be no more war.” 
Some morning the bugle will wake us unexpectedly and find us 
as shamefully unready as always. When shall we pay Washington 
the real honor of listening to his immortal pleas for eternal 
preparedness? Let his words ring out: 

“If we desire to secure peace, it must be known that we are at 
all times ready for war.” 
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The IWO 
GENERALS 


Part I In BRIEF 

ORTHERN 
France. Mid- 
summer of 






coal black 

night, a limousine rushing 

with lights out along a road 

eaten away by shellfire. General Bridges, commander of an 
artillery brigade that has been in action several days, has 
brought General Rheingold of the 304th Artillery Brigade, 
whose troops are to relieve those of Bridges, to divisional head- 
quarters to work out the details of the relief. Boots Book- 
staver, General Bridges’s hard-boiled chauffeur, pilots the car 
safely over the road, giving General Rheingold’s chauffeur, one 
Hurry Holm, some fine pointers. 

At the divisional P. C. the division executive officer informs 
General Rheingold that the relief must be effected by daylight. 
Rheingold vainly demurs at this announcement, saying he doesn’t 
know where his men are, and objects that they are in no con- 
dition to move in. 

The two brigade commanders set off for the front, General 
Rheingold still protesting. When General Bridges asks him if 
his men have ammunition, Rheingold says he doesn’t think so. 
He adds: “I was going to get a night’s sleep and then sit down 
and work out my march order tomorrow. Why, I didn’t even 
bring my aide. I don’t know what I’m ever going to do.” 

Up through Essémes and toward Bourésches the limousine 
goes, a guide helping Bookstaver pick the way. Past a long, 
rattling column that a voice identifies as the Forty-Ninth Am- 
munition Train the car shoots, to be stopped by a mess of wire 
as a battery of machine guns opens fire. 


Part II 


A MACHINE gun is an unnerving thing. The sound of it 
is deceptive. It may be near and it may be far. It 
may be firing at the lis- 
tener or it may not. If 
the bullets crack overhead 
the chances are that the 
owner of the head 
is the target. At 
the first rattle of 
the gun, and the 
crackling sputter 
overhead like that 
of eggs in a hot 
frying pan, Boots 
slammed the car 
into reverse and 
stamped down on 
the accelerator. 
The motor roared, 
but the car did not 
move. Perhaps the 
wire held it so 
tightly that the 
rear wheels 
could get no 
traction on the 
slippery clay. 
The rat-tat- | 
tat of the ma- 
chine guns split Boots Bookstaver climbed out of the 
the night with front seat and, sitting on the running 
their wild stac- board, began building himself a cigarette 
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By LEONARD H. NASON cato, that nerve wracking, 


incessant uproar that reduces 
men to dishrags or makes 
them in a wild ferment do 
impossible things, like charg- 
ing a nest from which cer- 
tain death is winging forth 
at the rate of so many per second. Terror stalked abroad. 

Boots could hear feet on the running board, probably where 
the guide and Hurry Holm clambered aboard. 

“Git off and unhook me from that wire!” cried Boots. “You 
got any brains, you two? Get off and unloose that wire!” 

“Go to hell!” said the guide. “Speed up your old motor. 
Imagine us gettin’ off to unhook yuh an’ you curvin’ down the 
road without us! Make some tracks outta here—we hit the 
front lines!” 

“We're getting down,” said a voice at Boots’s ear. “When 
you get her turned around, blow your whistle. Meanwhile we'll 
wait in the ditch.” The slam of a door indicated the exit of the 
two generals from the car. The machine gun coughed and 
rattled, paused, took breath and began again. A machine gun 
does not always place its bullets where the gunner intends them 
to fall, especially at night, when he cannot adjust his fire as 
he sees the bursts. Somewhere a German cursed frantically as 
the roar of the motor in the road told him he was off the target, 
but the bullets still cracked overhead, going safely on their way 
about three feet up. Just the same, one click of the elevating 
gear would bring them to just the right height to puncture the 
limousine and its driver. 

Boots shifted to low gear, surged the car ahead, then swung to 
one side and slammed the gears into reverse. The car leaped 
free with a twanging of wire and the crunch of a mudguard com- 
ing loose from its bolts. One side sunk down with sickening 
suddenness as the wheels on that side took the ditch, but Boots 
spun the wheel, changed gears again, and with a roar the car 
spun about and went back the way it had come. Boots remem- 
bered that there had been a turn a short distance before he hit 
the wire, and it was for this turn that he made. It was farther 
than he thought. Was Hurry aboard, and the guide? Let ’em 
walk. Also the generals. They could walk too. The rear end of 
the car suddenly seemed 
seized with a desire to 
dash ahead, and with a 
lurch it came up beside 
the front end. There was 
a solid thud that showed 
it had hit a bank on that 
side. 

“There’s a tire gone to 
hell!” decided Boots. He 
applied the brakes and 
hastily descended to view 
the damage. 

‘“‘Where’s the fire?” two 
voices greeted him from 
the darkness. It sounded like the 
guide and Hurry. “You blew out 
a tire,” continued one voice. “I 
heard it go. You shouldn't go so 
damn fast down these roads.” 

/4 ‘Where did you birds catch on?” 
demanded Boots. 

“We was on the spare tire,” said 
Hurry, “an’ nearest that gun,so we didn’t want youshould delay.” 

Boots turned his attention to the tire without reply. The 
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““T just yelled ‘Forty-Ninth this way’ and the caissons came right along,’ Boots told 


the major. ‘“‘There'll be a stink about it,”’ 


right rear was down flat, but as long as the spare was in good con- 
| 
the streaming rain, the deep gluey mud and what fun it was 
going to be jacking that car up and getting the tire off, when 
disaster seemed to descend on them like bursting shrapnel. 
“Where the hell yuh goin’ with that goddam car? . . . Hey, 
yuh know you’re on the front line? Whaddyuh mean by 
tearin’ up all our wire? Find those men’s names, Sergeant; 
I'll see if we can’t have a little discipline here! Hey, where 
yuh think you’re at, out in the corn fields somewhere? This here 
is a war! Ah, they’re all drunk! They get a few good 
cracks in the nose they’ll know better’n to go tearin’ around the 
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dition the disaster was not irreparable. Boots thought sadly of 


said the officer, “‘but I should worry’ 


country an’ rippin’ hell out of wire the soldiers been stringin’.”’ 

Into this hurly-burly of abuse the voice of General Bridges cut 
with crystal clearness. “Is that you, Bookstaver? Oh, it is! 
Silence, everybody! This is General Bridges speaking! What 
organization is this? Is the Eighty-Ninth Field Artillery Brigade 
hereabouts?”’ 

Silence ensued immediately. “Yessir,” replied a respectful 
voice. “This is it. The Fourteenth Artillery is on this side of 
the road, and the Seventeenth is back of the next hill. The 
heavies are about a kilometer down the road. This is Captain 
Morell speaking, C Battery of the Fourteenth.” 

“T think this chauffeur ought to be tried,’ said General 
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Rheingold’s quavering 
voice. “The idea of 
his running off and 
leaving us in the—” 


“‘Good!”” said Gen- 
eral Bridges. ‘That’s 
fine. General Rhein- 


gold is here with me. 
Have you a P. C. near 
here? We'll just step 
into it a second, show 
the general the layout, 
and then be away again. 
The lines are a little 
close here, aren’t they?” 

“Yessir,” answered 
the captain. ‘You see, 
we're going to support 
the infantry at day- 
break, or rather we were 
until the orders were 
changed, and so we’re 
just as close as we can 
get. The front line is 
about five hundred 
yards down the road.” 

“Yes, yes, we know 
it is,” said the general. 
“We ran into the wire 
and were fired on.”’ 

“Oh, he couldn’t hurt 
you,”’ soothed the cap- 
tain. ‘The road runs 
through a gully there 
and he can’t bend ’em 
over the hill.”’ 

“Well, it isn’t a pleas- 
ant sound to hear. How 
about this brigade 
that’s to relieve? Have 
you heard anything 
from them?” 

“Yessir, one battal- 
ion is in. It’s at 
Trugny waiting for 
orders.” 

“‘Well,”’ said General 
Bridges, “‘lead us to a 
telephone, and we'll see 
if we can find the others. 
Have our combat trains 
and dismounted men 
begin to get away at 
If we clear the roads we'll get this thing through with all 
Keep your motor running, Bookstaver, and be ready 


once. 
the sooner. 
to get away on the jump.’ 

“T lost a tire, sir,”’ said Boots diffidently. 

“Well, fix it. Come, General, we'll be on our way. We'll get 
everything of mine out of here that we can, find your outfits, 
figure when they’ll be here, have the roads clear for them, then 
the minute they begin to come in we'll begin to get out. Let’s 
get the wires buzzing first to see where we're needed the most. 
Bookstaver, get after that tire. You'll have ten minutes.” 

The two generals went away under the guide of the artillery 
officer. ; 

“Now you guys needn’t stand around with your thumb in 
your mouth,” began Boots. “Grab onto some of this stuff.” 
From a mysterious place he brought forth a jack, a wrench, a 
hammer and an apparatus for removing the lug nuts from the 
rims. “Git off that spare, you hombres, and start loosenin’ them 
lugs. I’m gonna crawl under and place this jack. We're sidewise 
o’ the road, and she can’t roll without shovin’ that bank over.”’ 

“This would be a nice time to have a tank come along,” re 
marked some one from the darkness. 

Boots dashed the rain from his eyes. By dint of earnest search 
he could see that he, the guide and Hurry were not alone, but 
surrounded by a number of interested onlookers. 

“Listen,” said he, “if you goldbricks want to help don’t be 
so free with advice we don’t want. Lend a hand to them guys to 
get off the spare and them nuts. If there’s any chance o’ tanks 
comin’ through go down the road an’ flag ’em.” 


“G’wan,” said the onlookers, “we're fightin’ men. Maybe 
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A shell landed nearby. 





















































Helmets clanked, 


“*Tet's get out of here!’’ cried everyone. 
g ry 


we gotta get back to our guns any minute. We come down to see 
you gold-bricks doin’ a little work for to earn your thirty-three a 
month.” 

“You're liable to see us a-doin’ a little fightin’ for nothin’. We’re 
fightin’ men too!” 

The result of this reply was to draw jeers and laughter from 
the invisible audience. Eager inquiries and laughing answers 
indicated that the spectators were increasing in number. ‘The 
organization to which these men belonged was due for relief, and 
the word had already gone through it like wildfire that the re- 
lieving troops were on their way. Hence the spectators were in a 
merry mood. 

“If this here is a National Guard outfit,” remarked Hurry, 
struggling with the rim nuts, “thank God I belong to the milishy. 
My outfit wouldn’t leave a guy to change tires in the rain with- 
out helpin’ him.” 

Boots made a fitting reply, and crawled under the rear wheel 
to set the jack. Those without could hear him cursing as he 
fumbled about for a good place to put it, then they heard his 
grunting and the clicking of the ratchet. Huh-click! Huh-click! 

‘{t comin’ up any?” panted Boots. 

“Nah!” 

“Well, the goddam jack is Boots was suddenly silent, then 
he said a short, ugly and unprintable word, then the ratchet be- 
gan to go again, rapidly as though to let down the jack. “The 
damn thing just sunk itself into the mud,” he called. ‘“‘Get me 
a rock or a plank or somethin’.” 

“It’s been rainin’ all afternoon,” said a spectator. “You dug- 
out lovers may not ’a’ noticed it, but we did. The mud must be 
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slickers rustled, the mud was churned with the wild scrambling 


deep. We’d’a’ told yuh to put a plank under the jack if yuh’d ast 
our advice.”’ 

“Take a sweet—” began Boots, but a long whistling sigh, grow- 
ing louder instead of softer, interrupted him. Slickers rustled 
like falling leaves as the spectators cast themselves to earth. 
Bong! A shell and a near one. 

“Let’s get outta here!” cried everyone, and there was no longer 
mirth in their tones. Helmets clanked, slickers rustled, the mud 
was churned with the wild scrambling of many hobnails. 

“Was that a shell?” gasped Hurry. 

“Never mind what it was!’’ yelled Boots from under the car. 
“Get me a rock or anything. Here! Give me your tin hat! 
[hat’ll do. Anything to hold this jack!” 

Again the sigh, but this time it grew swiftly toa shriek. Blam! 
Like the crash of a dump cart on a hard pavement, and then, to 
make the picture complete, a cart load of stone and dirt fell 
heavily upon the automobile. 

“Hey, Hurry,” called Boots from beneath the car. “Hey, 
Hurry, yuh hit? Yuh hit, Hurry?” 

“No!” came Hurry’s voice faintly. “You ain’t killed, are you?” 

“No, I ain’t killed! Where’s that guide? See what it did to 
the car, will yuh?” 

A man more familiar with the front than Hurry would not have 
stirred from the ditch for fifty guides, but Hurry went obediently 
out, and Boots could hear his feet splashing about the car. 

“Oh, Boots! Hey, corporal!’’ came Hurry’s excited, voice. 
“That thing lit right beside the road! The car’s plastered with 
mud!” : 

“T’hell with the car! Where’s the guide? Any more tires gone?” 
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“T can’t see him. Oh, 
man! Say, the motor 
feels like it was busted! 
Hey, come out from 
under! I think the 
car’s wrecked!” 

Boots came out, then, 
as rapidly as he could, 
and tore around to the 
front of the car. Mud, 
mud everywhere, but it 
was so dark he could 
not tell if the motor had 
been damaged. He fell 
into the front seat and 
pushed the starter. The 
motor gave a_ deep 
grunt, a grunt o! sar 
casm, then silence. A 
second shove at the 
starter brought no re 
sponse, save a_ solt 
moan of spinning gears 
that found no traction. 

“She’s dead!” an- 
nounced Boots emphat- 
ically. ‘Well, I'll be 
a son!” 

“Bookstaver! Book- 
staver! Where are you? 
Hey, is the car all 
right?” Thus a hail 
from the darkness. 

“Here, sir,” called 
Boots. “No, it ain’t. 
It’s all blown to hell.”’ 

A shell hooted down 
some fifty yards away, 
and there were mutters 
of apprehension 

“You mean it’s out 
of commission?” cried 
General Bridges. ‘“‘If it 
is, all is perfect!”’ 

“Sir, it’s out all 
right,” said Boots 
sadly. 

“Perfect is the word. 
Listen, now, carefully. 
I’ve just 

“Was you wantin’ 
this spare tire?’ de- 
manded a shadow at 
Boots’s side. “If you do, grab it. I’m gettin’ to hell out of here.”’ 

“That the guide?” cried the general. “Grab him!”’ 

“Where yuh been?” demanded Boots, grabbing into the shad 
ows. His hand met resistance. ‘‘He’s gone!’’ exclaimed Boots 
“T can hear him runnin’.”’ 

“Never mind that,” interrupted the general. ‘‘Listen to me. 
You three men have got to work fast. There are three regiments 
of field artillery all over the country somewhere between here 
and the railroad. Our ammunition train and rear echelon have 
been started out of the sector. Fix that tire, start the car, and 
let’s go. All the wire has been taken up and I haven't a phone 
working. What we got to do will have to be done in person.” 

Sir, the car won’t run,”’ protested Boots. ‘‘It’s got all that 
shell mixed up with the motor.” 

‘Oh dear,” came a quavering voice, ‘‘it must run, it’s got to 
run, I’ve got to find my men!” 

“Get me a sidecar,”” snapped General Bridges. “I’ll locate 
these wandering batteries and see if we can’t get them in. 
Captain, see what you can do about ammunition. It’s one 
o’clock, order all the batteries by runner to run their guns back 
into position. I’ll be back as soon as I can.’ 

He was gone. Boots could hear men running and calling for 
some major, probably the owner of the sidecar that the general 
was going to requisition 

We've got the order to march out,” muttered an officer. 
“Why don’t- we take two guns from each battery and go? Then 
when this dizzy outfit gets in the other two can come.” 

“The general said not to,”’ replied another. “It’s his guess 
that the relief won’t take place. It’s (Continued on page 68) 
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of many hobnails 








BOUT 1.30 a. m. 

you stumble off 

the train into the 

chill starlight of a 
Tennessee mountain night. Behind 
the station, up a raw clay bank, 
a bare electric bulb marks Oneida’s 
main street corner. A _ shirt- 
sleeved station agent and two high- 
collared youths, Oneida’s young- 
men-about-town, are the sole visi- 
ble representatives of the human 
race. These young men eye you 
as if they were expecting some- 
body, but they’re not. The train 
moves off, and they continue 
their discussion of I-says-to-her 
and she says-to-me. 

You ask them, “‘Which way to 
the hotel?” 

They seem a bit startled, as if 
surprised that you speak English. 
More likely they’re surprised that 
you should ask so simple a ques- 
tion. Below the track there is 
plainly nothing but a silent saw- 
mill and the woods. 

Finally one of them indicates the 
clay bank and says “‘That-a-way.” 

Stumbling that-a-way, you find 
Oneida’s two business blocks dark 
except for one vaguely lighted 


window. This proves to be a 
restaurant—‘‘Open all night.”’ You 
wonder vaguely what for. A 


sleepy youth behind the counter 
denies that it is the hotel; he directs 
you to go to the electric light and 
two blocks to the right. If you 
went much farther you’d get lost 
in the woods. 

Three automobiles, bearing the 
trademarks of a chewing tobacco, 
canned goods, and overalls, are 
asleep in front of the hotel. In the 
office a single light burns over the 
register and there is a big dinner 
bell. You ring the bell. Pres- 
ently a stout gentleman appears 
in a union suit and gray mustache, 
blinking. You ask him, “Can I 
get a room?” 

He considers, blinking. Finally 
he says, “Yassuh. Go upstairs 
and help yo’self.”’ 

Upstairs is a narrow corridor 
with doors, all open but three. 
Tidily you choose one adjoining 
these. It is a mistake. Presently 
you discover that there seems to be 
a sawmill asleep in the next room, 
and the partition is no protection 
whatever. Thirty minutes later, 
clothes in one hand and bag in the 
other, you stumble out into the 
corridor and choose again. 

At six o’clock you leap six feet 
into the air and come down wonder- 





WHATS BECOME 





By C.E. 


Breakfast stops. You wonder 
if they’ve never heard of their 
neighbor whom Marshal Foch in 
France called the greatest in- 
dividual hero of the World War. 
They seem to be wondering who 
Sergeant York may be; but they’re 
not. They’re wondering who you 
are and what you want with him. 

Finally your host answers, 
“Nawsuh, not that I know of. 
Alvin, he lives over at Pall Mall.” 

“How far?” 

“Valley o’ the Wolf. Seven 
mile north of Jamestown.” 

“How far’s that?” 

“Nigh on forty mile.”’ 

“Can I get there by automobile?”’ 

Your landlord grins. “Not 
hardly.” 

Subtly, though, his tone has 
changed. If Alvin York expects 
you, you're no stranger. He di- 
rects you to a man who will know 
if York is expected in Oneida. He 
tells you about the lumber rail- 
road that will take you as far as 
Louvain, only seven or eight 
mountain miles short of James- 
town, the seat of Fentress County. 
The train leaves, he tells you, 
about ten o’clock. 

“About” is the important word 
in that sentence. You have 
plenty of time to learn from the 
man who knows that Sergeant 
York expects to meet you at 
Louvain. This man, himself a 
Legionnaire, escorts you to the 
station and introduces you to your 
fellow-passengers, including York’s 
brother-in-law. Near the station 
is a large tent of the circus variety. 

“Circus?” you inquire. 

“Nawsuh. Revival. Closed last 
night.”’ 

“Good meeting?” 

“Yes, sir! Hundred and twenty 
souls saved.” 

Looking about you at Oneida, 
Tennessee, you wonder where the 
hundred and twenty souls came 
from. But the conversation has 
drifted away from you. They are 
arguing with respectful heat the 
words of the revivalist. Your 
friend the Legionnaire explains 
that they are continuing a dis- 














cussion they abandoned at one 





o’clock the night before. He him- 


Marshal Foch called him the greatest individ- self, a jovial and somewhat hard- 
ual hero of the World War— boiled young man, joins in with 


zest. Presently it comes to you 
that religion is not merely a 


ing where the fire is. But it is only the dinner bell at the head _ spiritual matter here; it gives them, too, a rare opportunity for 


of the stairs, announcing breakfast. 
thirty you won’t get any. 


The traveling men have breakfasted and gone. 


If you’re not down by six abstract thought. 


The train consists of an engine, two flat cars and a caboose. 


There is only Your fellow passengers are a half-dozen tall, shy, silent men, a 


your host, still wearing the mustaches but with union suit now _ gold-toothed lady who looks oddly out of place, and a worn, blue- 


respectably concealed, and his family. 
strained by the presence of a stranger. 


You ask, “Is Sergeant York in town?” 
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They are silent, con- eyed woman with two babies. One of the babies, crawling on the 


bench, tries to dive out the window; you haul it back by the slack 
of its single garment and are rewarded by a smile from the tired 
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of SERGEANT YORK ? 


Scoggins 


mother. Surprisingly bright, that 
smile. You realize that she is 
not much over twenty-five. 
Middle-aged already; but her sun- 
burnt hair must have been golden 
once, and her blue eyes are still 
curiously alive. 

It isn’t work or hardship that 
has pushed youth so soon behind 
her. It’s loneliness, mental starva- 
tion. Women can’t even stand on 
station platforms and argue about 
religion. 

The schedule of the train is fif- 
teen miles an hour. Fast enough, 
too, when you see the winding 
gorge through which it runs. 
You curl round the point of a 
precipice and see white rapids two 
hundred feet below the window. 
You see boulders big as houses 
hanging poised against the sky, 
apparently ready to fall. You 
zigzag down with screaming brakes, 
and see tall cliffs gorgeously pat- 
terned with light and_ shade. 
Casually the train stops while the 
crew shovels coal out of the 
mountainside into the _ tender. 
They say those hills are underlaid 
with coal that will some day be 
accessible. 

You see foot-bridges hung on 
cables high above the stream, 
showing how high the water rushes 
in a rainy spell. Now and then 
the train stops in some tilted glen 
where wagons wait for freight or 
some passenger trudges off into 
the woods. Those hills are more 
populous than they look. In two 
or three hours you come to the end 
of the railroad, in a great yellow 
scar on the hillside—oddly sug- 
gesting shell-scar. This is Louvain; 
so named, you will guess, since 
Sergeant York came home. 

A good many things date from 
that time in that long-uneventful 
neighborhood 

Louvain is not a village; it’s just 
the end of the railroad. A big 
fair-haired man, collarless, a gray- 
ing stubble of red beard on his per- 
spiring face, greets you with a 
strong, shy handshake and gentle 
words. 

“T’m—I'm right glad to know 
you, sir.” 

Presently you climb into his 
dusty little log-jumper and chug 
off into the woods, uphill and down, 
squirming along sandy ruts and 
bouncing over rocks. Now and 


then he turns the car out of the ruts and waits, and a mule 
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—but to his mother he will always be just 
plain Alvin 


team or an automobile goes by. Always he greets the driver by _ rest of us have now. 


name, not perfunctorily, but as if it were a pleasant meeting. 
He answers your questions carefully, always with that prelimi- 
nary pause to wonder why you ask. This is not mental slowness; 


will more certainly guess your 
concealed motive if you have one. 

This is the man who, on a 
Christmas day in France, stood at 
attention while President Wilson 
and the dignitaries of great nations 
did him honor, and the Allied 
armies passed in review. In his 
own diary, in his own hand and 
words, you may read a stirring 
account of the occasion. 

“So on the 25th of Dec.,”’ it 
says, “I went to see President 
Wilson and his wife at Long where 
they had a review so they was a 
large crowd and I enjoyed myself 
very well but I didn’t get any 
dinner so you see I was not enjoy- 
ing a Xmas dinner you see 
ho, ho.” 

They did him honor, yes. They 
stood him up and told him he had 
performed the greatest single feat 
of the greatest war in the world’s 
history, but they forgot to give 
him any dinner 

This was all right with him. He 
understood that honoring heroes 
was a vast and complicated cere 
mony, in which the hero’s ap 
petite might easily be forgotten. 
He said “Ho, ho,” and let it go at 
that. He enjoyed himself ‘very 
well,’”’ not because they were mak 
ing a fuss over him, but because it 
was a marvelous opportunity to 
see at close range those personages 
whose names were great in the 
wide world outside the Valley of 
the Wolf. His diary makes no 
mention of the decorations con 
ferred on him for extraordinary 
valor, but speaks enthusiastically 
of Mrs. Wilson’s magnificent fur 
coat and the President’s silk hat. 

What was the feat they cele- 
brated? Maybe you've forgotten; 
so many things have happened 
since the war. No doubt you read 
of it at the time—the papers and 
magazines were full of it. And no 
doubt you snorted “Applesauce!” 
or “Banana oil!’’ or whatever was 
your current expression of un 


belief. It sounds incredible 
until you know the kind of man 
he is. 


He was a drafted man. He 
didn’t rush out to glory the 
moment war was declared, as 
heroes are supposed to do. He 
felt no call to save democracy or 
anything; he didn’t know much 
about democracy. Do you? To 
Pall Mall, Tennessee, the noises 
of the great world come distant 
and subdued. He had no ardent 
hate for Germans. He had very 


little idea what it was all about—as little, I imagine, as the 
He registered, and some humorous official 
told him he was ideal cannon fodder. He was—this tall, clear 
eyed, hard-muscled mountaineer. 

“So when they said that,’’ his diary records, “I almost knowed 


it’s the habit of a lifetime unused to casual contacts with I would haft togotothe Army. Sol just went on with my work.” 


strangers. His blue eyes are mild but remarkably composed. 
They see what they look at. You'll seldom meet a man who 
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He was a farm hand, earning twenty or thirty dollars a month 
His education had stopped in the third grade. For him the world 
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was bounded by the Valley of the Three Forks of the Wolf. In 
the wild-oat period of his youth he rode sometimes to the border 
of Kentucky, a few miles north, and drank and gambled mildly. 
Then he got religion. You will hear, maybe, that Alvin York is a 
fanatic, but he’s nothing of the kind. Fanatics are not gentle, as 
he is. His code is strict, but it is strictly for himself. He has no 
word of criticism for any man. Sorrow, maybe, but not censure. 
It is not his to judge. 

When his draft number was called, he was greatly disturbed. 
He was no fighting man. He was raised with a rifle in his hands, 
and acknowledged the best shot in a region full of expert marks- 
men—expert to a degree incredible to city men. But he had no 
wish to kill anybody, even Germans. He and his pastor prayed 
about it, simply, earnestly, with a faith too rare in this self-wise, 
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The high school located on the property which is the site of the 
York Institute. The quartette at the left are excellent sam- 
ples of the types for which the institute will be conducted 


sophisticated modern world. Human judgment needed buttress- 
ing from above. 

He wasn’t asking to be spared. They told him he could escape 
service as a conscientious objector, but he was still troubled. 

“T only want to know what’s right,” he said. 

So a patient captain sat with him and searched the Bible nearly 
all night for the only Authority he recognized. 

“All right,” he told the captain finally. ‘I’m satisfied.” 

An earnest fellow, Alvin York. And there is this about these 
earnest men: When they are satisfied to do a thing, they do it 
and no fooling. Not for them the hesitations and half-measures of 
a divided mind. That is what makes them formidable. 

God said it was right for him to fight, wherefore he stepped 
right out and did so. 

I speak of this because it is the keynote of the man. It is re- 
flected everywhere in that remarkable document, his diary. He 
speaks humorously of the trials of training camp—‘“I was the 
home sickest boy you ever saw, ho, ho’’—and the hardship, “‘for a 
boy who didn’t smoke,” of policing the parade ground for 
cigarette butts. But even in cleaning his gun—‘‘O my, but that 
old gun was full of grease’’—he is doing God’s will. 

For him; there is no word concerning the habits of his hard- 
boiled buddies.. Nothing but the simplest facts, the gentlest 
thoughts concerning the greatest Mystery of all. 

Reading this little black-bound book of his—with a sense of 
privilege, for those words are set down for his eyes alone—I 
looked with interest for his first experience under fire. Here it is: 

“The big American drive started Sept. 12 and we went over 
the top the night of Sept. 12 and took a little town by the name of 
Norroy and on Sept. 17 we come out to some woods and camped 
there and got us something to eat.”’ 

Not once does he speak of his sensations. Not once does he 
dramatize himself. Only the simplest facts, the gravest thoughts 
concerning the terrible days of the American advance. “‘Sleep- 
ing by dead men So many of our boys being shot that all 
we could say was Goodbye Pal I don’t know where you’re camp- 
ing now I trust old Pal that you was ready to meet that last 
Call. Yes and now you be careful that the last final Call don’t 
find you not ready to meet your God in peace.”’ 

Fighting—but with his soul at peace. 

“And why does a Christian worry? Yet there is no use of 
Worrying about any thing. Except the worry of so many Souls 
that have passed out into the Deep of an unknown World and left 
no testimony as to the Welfair of their Souls. There is no use of 
worrying about Shells for you can’t keep them from bursting in 
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your Trench nor you can’t stop the Rain nor prevent a light from 
going up just as you are half way over the Parapet. Yet some 
men do Worry and by so doing they destroy their peace of 
mind without doing any one any good.”’ 

Any psychologist would agree with that. Any student of the 
mystery of mind knows the power of calm, undivided purpose. A 
hundred and thirty-two German ex-machine gunners can testify 
to its effectiveness—if they are still alive. 

That many of them were left alive when Alvin York accepted 
their surrender, when he had whipped them in pitched battle— 
single-handed! That’s not applesauce. That’s official. 

“On the 7th day of Oct. we layed in some little holes by the 
road side all day, that night we went and stayed a little While and 
come Back to our little holes and the shells bursting all around us 
and I seen men just blowed up by those big German shells 
so the order came for us to take Hill 223 and 240 the 8th 
so just before daylight 
we started for the hill at 
Chatel Chehery so before 
we got there the Germans 
sent over a heavy barrage 
and also gas so we put 
on our gas mask and 
pressed right on through 
those shells and got to the 
top of Hill 223 to where 
we was to start over the 
top at 6:10 A. M. and 
they was to give us a bar- 
rage so the time came and 
no barrage and we had to 
go on without one so we 
started over the top at 
6:10 A. M. and the Ger- 
mans was putting ma- 
chine guns to working all 
over the hill in front of 
us and on our left and 
right so I was in support 
and I could see my pals 
getting picked off until it 
almost look like there was 
none left so 17 of us 
boys—”’ 

York was not in com- 
mand of the attempt; he 
was a corporal at the 
time, but his sergeant was 
killed in the first volley 
of the machine guns. 

went around on the 
left flank to see if we 
could put those guns out 
of action so when we went 
around and fell in Be- 
hind those guns we saw 
two Germans with a Red 
Cross Band on their arm 
so we ask them to stop 
and they did not so some 
one of our boys shot at 
them and they run back 
on our Right and we all 
Run after them—”’ 

The Americans were 
now in the brush behind 
the German lines; they 
had to stop the Red Cross 
men who had refused to 
halt, from giving the 
ilarm that would wipe 
out the force. 

so when we jumped 
icross a little stream of 
vater they was about 15 
or 20 Germans jumped up and throwed up their hands and 
says Comrade—” 

These Germans, not suspecting the presence of Americans 
behind the lines, were taken by surprise. One enlisted man, the 
official report says, jumped for his gun and was killed. The 
others, including a major and two other commissioned officers, 
surrendered. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alvin York and their three sons: Woodrow 
Wilson York, in his mother's arms; Alvin, Junior, 


and Major Edward Buxton York 


*‘_so by this time the Germans on the hill was shooting at me. 
Well I was giving them the best I had—’”’ 

That is the literal truth. The machine gun battalion on the hill 
above them swung their guns around and sent a storm of lead 
through the bushes, killing six of the Americans and wounding 
three; the prisoners and the remaining seven Americans threw 
themselves flat on the ground and took such cover as they could. 
Only York, at the edge of the thicket, could see the Germans and 
return their fire. 

‘““__so we had a hard battle for a little while 

That is all York says. The details of the “hard battle” are 
gathered from the survivors and the report of his superiors who 
later inspected the ground and counted the dead. 

The machine-gun battalion, realizing that only one man was 
firing at them, tried to concentrate their fire on him. The bushes 
about him were whipped to shreds; but they couldn’t aim at him, 
and for a very simple 
reason. Whenever a Ger- 
man head rose against 
the sky to squint along 
the barrel, a bullet from 
York’s rifle smacked into 
it. York, trained to 
shoot the head off a mov- 
ing turkey in the woods, 
knows by long instinct 
where his bullet’s going. 
He doesn’t shoot at a 
mark. As simply as you 
point your finger, he 
shoots it. 

That was one thing 
that made possible the 
impossible. The rest of 
it is a greater thing—his 
calm, unshaken courage; 
the mental poise that 
enabled him to use every 
faculty of brain and nerve 
and body when every 
hundredth of a second 
counted. 

Once a reporter asked 
him how the thing was 
possible. 

“Why,” said York, 
“whenever I saw a Ger- 
man, I just touched him 
off.” 

Simple—if your brain 
works fast enough. He 
wasn’t fighting a battal- 
ion; he was fighting one 
man at a time. They 
couldn’t hit him, so they 
sent a bayonet squad 
around through the 
bushes to rush him. His 
woods-trained ear heard 
them; and now the most 
amazing part of the 
amazing thing occurred. 

American officers, 
afterward, found the 
bodies of this squad 
strung out in single file 
downhill, the last of them 
quite near to York’s posi- 
tion. They asked him to 
explain this. 

“Well, sir,” said he, ex- 
plaining, “I knowed if I 
shot the front ones first, 
they might stop and 
shoot at me. I wanted 
them to keep on coming and try to get me with their bayonets. 
So I shot the man behind, and then the next one, and so on, 
and they never seen them fall, and kept on coming.” 

Nothing could more vividly illustrate the difference between 
blind obedience and straight, swift thinking in an emergency. 
The Germans had been told to bayonet him, and they died 
trying. Nobody told York what he had (Continued on page go) 
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to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; tor 
meaner 
peace a ‘good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, free 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua 





or God and country , we associate ourselves together for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 


of the United States of America; to maintain law and order: to » foster and, perpetuate a one hund percent Americanism ; 
nculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 






nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might 3 to promote 
dom and democracy ; to conse~ 









helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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Breaking the Ice 


IXTY years ago a magazine contributor wrote 

that fifty years later Americans would be better 
acquainted with George Washington than they were 
then. When this was written there were persons living 
who had seen Washington, and many were alive who 
had talked to persons who had known Washington 
well. But these sources of first-hand information 
notwithstanding, America did not know George 
Washington, and as a prophet the contributor men- 
tioned was astonishingly accurate. We have just 
begun to get on speaking terms with Washington. 
Within the last few years we have made more prog- 
ress toward that highly desirable acquaintanceship 
than in a half century foregoing. The signs are hope- 
ful that George Washington may soon join that 
companionable family circle of friends and neighbors 
from across the years so amiably presided over by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

We know Lincoln. He is one of ours and one of 
us. If he were to walk in on us in the flesh we 
should know how to receive him, what to say and 
what to do. There would be no awkward pauses, no 
burdened silences. Lincoln himself would meet us 
half of the way which must be travelled to fellowship, 
and we should be able to account for the rest of the 
distance, because we know Lincoln. We know the 
stories he tells, his drolleries, his homely mannerisms. 
We know the man as well as the leader of men. 

But if George Washington were to visit us, it 
would be different. We venerate Washington, but 
we do not know him very well, and veneration alone 
takes one but a short way on the road to acquain- 
tanceship. There is a reason for our lack of com- 
radeship with Washington. He is the father of his 
country. That is not rhetoric. It is fact, and the 
father-and-son relationship, with all its fine qualities 
and all its limitations, prevailed between Washington 
and his countrymen during Washington’s lifetime. 
Contemporaries stood in awe of him and in respectful 
awe, except for the inevitable scattering of bad boys 
who thumbed their noses at the parent. Sometimes 
one learns much of a man from his critics, but this is 
not true of the contemporary critics of Washington. 
What we mostly learn from them is that they fancied 
themselves bold, brave boys to make faces at papa 
that way. But the custom of making plaster saints 
out of our national heroes has now given way to a 
searching analysis of their every deed and word. On 
the whole, this is as it should be. Washington’s place 
in history is secure. Nobody is going to find that he 
was incompetent as a soldier or that his deeds while 
President failed to measure up to the immortal 
sentiments of the Farewell Address. 


The painters who made Washington’s portraits 
without exception left out the marks which covered 
and lent a certain interesting ruggedness to Wash- 
ington’s features as a result of a bad case of small- 
pox he had while a young man in the West Indies. 
The biography of Washington which has run through 
the most editions is that of Parson Weems, which 
contains the cherry tree story and a great deal more 
such fictitious flapdoodle. This popular work was 
followed by the more erudite volumes of the histo- 
tian Sparks, who sought to ennoble his subject by 
substituting for the natural and colloquial expres- 
sions which Washington used in his letters other 
phrases which the historian thought to be more 
seemly. 

There has been a diligent process of dehumaniza- 
tion, a regular conspiracy to keep us from knowing 
the real George Washington—the Washington who 
danced, followed the hounds in the scarlet coat of a 
country squire, enjoyed a sociable game of cards and 
a friendly glass; the Washington who was a soldier 
and statesman rather by accident of fortune, pre- 
ferring to consider himself a farmer, and being, in- 
cidentally, the most scientific farmer of his age: 
Washington the social human being who so delighted 
in the entertainment of guests that Mount Vernon 
was practically a hotel; the Washington who was 
six feet two inches tall, a natural athlete, vibrant 
with life and personality, carefully polite, speaking 
little but listening well, a boon companion among 
men and a natural favorite with the ladies. 

This is the man we are beginning to know. He is 
worth knowing, which is true of most persons with 
whom one does not pick up an acquaintance in a 
minute. Nor does knowledge of the man Washing- 
ton dim our admiration of Washington the states- 
man, Washington the soldier, Washington the first 
shaper of his country’s destinies. 


Shameful 


EFORE Congress is a piece of legislation which 

merits the close attention of every citizen who 
is interested in correcting an injustice which has 
been done a body of men who stood the gaff in the 
war if anyone did. These are the disabled emer- 
gency officers of the Army, the non-professional 
soldiers who had U. S. R., and not simply U. S., on 
their coat collars. 

These men were one of nine classes of officers who 
served in the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. The Government has suitably recognized 
the sacrifices of the representatives of eight of those 
nine classes who were disabled by wounds or otherwise 
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by granting them retirement pay in the amount 
of seventy-five percent of their base pay while in 
service. Only the temporary officers of the Army 
have been passed by—and the result is a defect of 
justice and a discrimination which is un-American. 

The legislation which will set this matter right 
and give the former: temporary officers of the Army 
the same retirement status as is enjoyed by every 
other class of officer, emergency or Regular, who 
served in the armed forces during the war is now be- 
fore Congress. In the Senate it is the Tyson Bill 
and in the House the Fitzgerald Bill, after the 
Legionnaire legislators who introduced the measures. 
The provisions of these measures have been endorsed 
time and again by national conventions of The 
American Legion. Time and again they have been 
before Congress, but for one reason or another they 
have failed of passage. 

There is no good reason why they should fail of 
passage at this session. Why the Government should 
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continue to do one thing for a Marine or Naval or 
Regular Army officer and another thing for a tem- 
porary officer of the Army is an inconsistency which 
stumps the rational mind. In the past year taxes 
were reduced $750,000,000 and we forgave billions of 
dollars owed us by our wartime allies. These mea- 
sures were right. This generosity was not misplaced. 
And we could well afford it, because notwithstanding 
this beneficence there was a surplus of $300,000,- 
000 in the treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 
Now Congress is considering further reduction of 
taxes, so the money is on hand to meet the compara- 
tively trifling outlay necessary to put a stop to this 
un-American discrimination against two thousand in- 
capacitated former temporary officers of the Army. 

Fifty such officers have died since Congress ad- 
journed last spring. Some of them died in want. It 
is too late to legislate for them, but it is not too late 
to legislate for the others. Further delay will be as 
shameful as it is inexcusable. i 
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THEY'LL BE OVER 


T WAS a night for all the world thankful that they had escaped from 

like the ones on which the O TL Ps ECVE something, they knew not what. 
greater part of the American John Doughboy, ex-company clerk 
forces had gone into the lines extraordinary, welcomed them at the 

to their baptism of fire. head of a flight of stairs and under 
The first night up there, wasn’t the friendly greeting of John 
it ever thus?—rain coming on and the missus they felt at 
with the darkness, drench- home again, out of a seem- 
ing iron rations, packs ing danger of a hundred 
and o. d. uniforms as things that could stop 
outfits swung away a man in the big 
from some hillside argument. Little 
where puptents John, bundled in 
his nightie, was 





had been pitched, ea 
or out from the md By being tucked 
shadows of a great fs j away into dream- 
drooping barn E : land. The dining- 
there the wire ne by} be able h; 

where the wire net- a | room table had 
ting of improvised a & been cleared; a 

y great pile of chips 


bunks bore mute 
evidence of the im- 
print of hobnail shoes 
and abandoned condi- 
ment cans rattled under 
the eaves. 
Dreary kilos, slippery foot- 
ing, sheil holes with enough 
water to make a playground for a eS 22 


& ; lay on a service 
blanket; a deck of 
cards was unopened. It 
was the night for the 
monthly session with the 
pasteboards, but it looked very 
—— ge much as if several detachments 
_— had dodged the assignment. 














a flock of ducks, minutes seem- John’s typewriter, a prized 
ing like ages as shells winged to Looks as if the population of Imécourt today were about souvenir of his many red-tape 
an unknown mark, flashes of 9.44, but it was not thus on November 3, 1918, when engagements with allotments, 
light in the sky that came as if the Eightieth Division was moving up, as the picture at the payroll.and lost equipment, 
by destiny to tell tired dough- the top of the page shows. Imécourt next September will had evidently been in action. 
boys the rain was on its , , . On the table was a little two- 
iriv receive delegations from the Legion's Paris Convention 4 ae 

drive. é ‘ page, four-by-eight leaflet. 


Joe Gob and Bill Leatherneck, hurrying along a street, “The boys still on your trail?” asked Bill Leatherneck. 
felt the throwback to great adventures. For two or three blocks ‘What's it now? Some bird renewing his insurance or has hell 
neither had spoken. When they reached the door of an apartment _ broke loose with a buddy who got in the way of one?” 
house they ducked in hurriedly as if they had found the friendly John didn’t answer. He passed along the type-filled-in pages, 
shelter of a dugout. They paused, half expecting to hear the headed “The Second A. E. F., Official Application for Reserva- 
whine of s.9’s or the broken drone of a Jerry plane, but all they _ tion Issued by France Convention Committee, The American 
heard was the grating of a dumbwaiter. Legion.”’ 

Bill punched a button and slowly they ascended a stairway, “Soldier and sailor,” he said, “I’m going over. The wife and 
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the kid and me are going back to the scenes of the noisy 
show. Long-time friends and fellow citizens, we’re off to face 
the French kids again, pay our respects to gay Paree and 
break the bank at Monte Carlo. Shoot the piece!” 

While Mrs. Doughboy beamed with the anticipated plea- 
sure of seeing the much-talked-about sights of Europe, 
stories of which she had listened to on the evening of poker 
gatherings for so many years she could draw a mental picture 
of everything but a buck coming back from leave on sched- 
uled time. John Doughboy took from a shelf a savings bank 
on which was lettered “On to Paris,” and sunk some ad- 
ditional silver into the kitty. Bill and Joe, puffing at fags, 
were scanning the application with an eye to detail. 

“What price glory?” asked Joe, looking up as the equal 
to a fair jackpot dropped out of sight into the official Bank 
of Paris. 

“‘As low as a century and a half, one hundred and fifty 
berries—and traveling like the ex-Kaiser on a military tour. 
Men, I got the goods on this pleasure skirmish. They're 
putting down the red carpet for us instead of the red tape. 
Everything is set from the time you make up your mind to 
go until you come back and see the lights of Liberty twin- 
kling down the bay. You guys can go by joining the Legion 
—and the wife and mother by joining the Auxiliary. ‘The 
kids can make the hop and the dads of the boys who went 
west. You salt down fifty iron men as the reservation 
deposit, fill in that pamphlet and you're off again, with 
canned willie and goldfish, fleas-lined underwear, inspections, 
o. d. pills, sign-there-soldier and galloping dandruff out of 
the running.” 

“Don’t stand there, soldier!” said Joe Gob, fumbling at 
the cards. ‘You'll stay put this time—and find you got the 
breaks from us. It will be ‘What class, Buddy?’ We took 
you over and you’re gonna be lucky to ride 
another scow where gobs have the decks 
so clean vou c’d eat off ’em and the old 
slum looks like a Waldorf ration. And 
while you birds were in the hay or 
rolling the freckled ,cubes in the 
serenity of a boudoir we were 
up in the crow’s nest keeping 
something from hitting you 
seven decks south where you 
read ’em and wept.”’ 

“Sailor, the boat is yours,” 
said John. ‘“They’re floating 
palaces and you get a reward 
if you find a verboten sign. 
There'll be no ropes except 
around the boxing ring in 
official unit contests. On deck 
you can light anything but a 
bonfire. Entire freedom of 
the battlewagon, entertain- 
ment, dancing, Legion bands, 
outfit contests, ocean golf. 

If you just naturally fall in 
on deck the first day out and 
line up for stew or setting- 
up exercises, there’ll be friends 
to tell you them days are one 
with Nineveh and Tyre and 
Mineola. La guerre is fini and 
you've got to look in the files 
at Washington to find rank. 

“Join the Legion, fill in 
these blanks, name the scow— 
it won’t be the same one you 
were on when you saw a float- 
ing barrel and have stuck to 
the story that it was a sub- 
marine—it’s gonna be a real 
home; breakfast in your state- 
room—no messkit to shine. 
You pay your own price for 
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All danger of the roof of Cunel church 
falling in has been removed with the recon- 
struction of the building. Folks there 
might be glad to hear the story of the 
solitary motorcyclist if he happens to be 
planning to take the big trip. Inciden- 
tally, this church was used by the Germans 
as a movie theatre—auntil the front line 
got uncomfortably close 


to get than a general in a puptent. When 
a foreign official sees that, he’l! hand you 
a bottle of vin blanc and tell you the Yanks 
won the war. That pass makes your name 
Jake. It’s a dog-tag more valuable than 
a pull with a supply sergeant. 

“Step up, fellow sufferers, and get your 
folders!” 

The ex-topkick’s right-hand man was 
warming up like a zero-hour barrage. From 
the table drawer he drew forth a folder with 
the boat plans, sailing date, name of port, 
everything but the address of your famous 
mademoiselle. And the two poker hounds, 
with the deck still cold, were beginning to 
call up memories from the mists of half- 
forgotten years. Outside the rain beat 
down, and the gleaming lights of distant 
apartment houses recalled the white- 
sprayed front lines on a night of terror. 

John had the floor again. He told his 

















the trip across the marsh, 
paste a photo right here in 
this corner and you're all set for seconds on the dish of glory. 

“Shoot one buck and you get an official identification cer- 
tificate that would ordinarily set you back from twenty to 
fifty sinkers. That’s the trump card. It’s a passport in itself. 
If you went over another way you'd find this ticket harder 
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audience about the five ports of embarkz- 
tion, the half-rate railroad fare to the 
place of sailing, the accident insurance policy, which, for only 
$1.50, gives the pilgrims medical care when sick in quarters or 
sick in the Hotel de Paris—nursing, hospital and surgical ex- 
penses; he told ’em how business concerns were co-operating to 
permit the vets an extended vacation period. All kinds of 
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Ninety kegs of beer for the two of us—but the Germans, retreating from Aincreville, had already emptied them 
before departing, and why the two Yanks are smiling Heaven only knows. Aincreville today (below) recalls with 
pride the time when it was a distributing center for rations for American troops who were busy farther up 


questions bobbed up, but John had the 
answer, just as he had an answer 
when the boys gathered around 
the first sergeant’s tent 
and asked for everything 
from a furlough to a first- 
aidkit. Plansandprep- 4 
arations for this, the 
greatest pilgrimage 
since history began, 
had been worked 
on for years. 
Every emergency 
had been met. It 
seemed as if all the 
verbally registered ‘i 
kicks of the Army and 
Navy and Marines had 
been put down and thena 
solution worked out with the aN 
care that a newly appointed ~ 
topper would burn thecandle over 
his first payroll. A guardhouse lawyer 
couldn’t have found a loophole in the 
campaign that would send an army of peace 
soldiers on to Paris, to throng the boulevards and so forth. 

Memories were stirred—vivid—inspiring. There were visions 
of great battleships churning the seas as an unknown fate 
awaited. Again the columns swung along the broken roads of 
France. The weary minutes of approaching zero hours ticked 
away. And then the rising tone of a mighty barrage and the 
advancing lines sweeping across No Man’s Land, with comrades 
of boyhood days falling away, too many going R. I. P. under 
the withering fire. 

Ten years had passed, and each had seemed to add to the 
poignant memory of wild adventure. 

There had been a silence, like an understood tribute to fallen 
buddies, and Bill was now fumbling uneasily with the cards. 

“Well,” said Joe, “you got us over again. When do we eat and 
where do we go from here?” 

“See yonder special 40-8, so different from the 1917-18 style,” 
said John. ‘That’s Paris bound. Down the bay you have been 
met by a reception committee and friendly planes have soared 
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where in battle formation they had 
climbed the sky to drive back Jerry. 
Instead of hiking out of town to 

unfurl the puptents and un- 

leash the folding ditches 
and hear orders that the 
first man caught out of 
camp would be shot 
~ at sunrise, you give 
™ the town the once 
™ «over. Then to the 
train de luxe, the 
=} TwentiethCentury 
fd Limited of Europe. 
w No piling in on 
¥ packs, with orders 





f 
to discard in the rail- 


. ft 
- 4 road yards surplus 
tA equipment, the camera 
‘ and the ten razors, and the 
garnered souvenirs, to be 
stacked high at Hoboken. It’s an 
- : all-first-class bus and your own sec- 
- tion has been allotted to you. You ride 
with buddies who have sat in the same side- 
door Pullman and waved at the mademoiselles as the season 
opened on seam squirrels. 

“So this is Paris!” said Bill. 

“Oui, oui. And those boys with the badges are members of 
French veterans’ societies, Legionnaires and government 
officials. Right this way for your cab—and you can ride a mile 
for the price of a Camel. When you signed that application 
blank, you chose your billet. You paid $10 or more per week 
for your hotel accommodations and you unpack for your own 
inspection in a room that’s a far cry from the days when you 
sunk into the pebbles on a gravel mattress. 

“Under the door is a copy of The Stars and Stripes. It lives 
again under the guiding hand of buddies who got that soft de- 
tail to Paris as city editor, conductor of the dog-robbers’ column 
and the etiquette department, or how to get by on three 
months on slum with a spoon as the only utensil. Printed on 
the same presses, in the same form. it will give you the thrill 
of the days when it brought a message (Continued on page 64) 
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Worp ts Tuat Henry Ford’s five-day week gets more out 
of his employees than a six-day week. How? High 

pressure? Those who cannot keep 
And Those the pace discharged? They, too, 
Who Cannot? must have work or starve, turn 

bandits or become public charges. 
The high-pressure strain of war which wrecks men in 
their youth and makes them derelicts in middle age has 
no place in peace. Each year seventy-five thousand 
new patients are admitted to our insane asylums. 
Lessening the hours of labor serves only if it means more 
well-used leisure, health and longer life. 


BEFORE Me, UNDER the heading of “On Active Service,” 
is a column from an English newspaper sent by a Legion- 

naire. I quote one of the items. 
Ever on “HORNER. In unfading memory 
Active Service of my beloved grandson, W. F. 

Horner, who gave his life for the 
England he loved on the night of Dec. 21st, 1917.” 
Every day there is such a list in the English papers; 
every day the “Lest We Forget” reminder by relatives 
who suffered the personal loss. For every day is the 
anniversary of many English deaths in the war. Legion 
posts might thus honor the dead in their home towns. 


INFORMATION THAT Is not an invitation but a warning: 
This year ex-service men may borrow money on their 

Adjusted Compensation certificates. 
Not Unless You Those who are getting their share 
Have To of prosperity will let the money 

accumulate against the day when 
old age is in sight. Perhaps there will be a rainy day 
on the way to oldage. Temptation will be the strongest, 
and often backed by hard necessity in the cotton and 
grain-growing States, and even there it should be resisted 
except in the last resort. 


A Fottow-Up or ‘‘Complex,” the latest thing in psy- 
chology is “behaviorism.”’ It means that anything you 
do cannot be helped as it was born in 
Now It’s you and had to come out. It is an 
“Behaviorism” excuse for war slackers and profiteers, 
shooting up the town or a “loafing 
complex.” The burglar who committed murder may 
say, “I got an acquisitive complex. Behaviorism made 
me pull the trigger to get the swag.’’ Such teaching 
would father laziness, cynicism and lawlessness in the 
young and help fill the jails. No fad psychology will 
prevent fingers getting burned when they touch red-hot 
iron. The old rules of right and wrong, decency and 
indecency and their penalties continue to apply, and al- 
ways will. 
FEBRUARY, 1927 


We Want TuemM, Too—the veterans who have the 
money and time to go to Paris this year or next year. 

We want all. The big appeal is to 
That Call those not so blessed with the world’s 
From Paris goods. Reduced rates; special steam- 

ers, special trains, taxis ordered; 
hotel rooms waiting; France theirs; everything inclusive 
for a fixed sum; Legion card takes place of passport 
costing twenty dollars; life insured; certified chosen 
company. Now is the time to make sure of funds and 
leave of absence. Rich and poor, lean and fat, all occu- 
pations, are to be shaken free of the ruts of ten years into 
the thrill of the old comradeship. Visions broadened, 
new memories to warm and enrich the old. Those who 
missed the first A. E. F. should under no circumstances 
miss the second. 


NEVER Too Far away from Election Day or the Fourth 
of July to mention this concrete example of post enter- 
prise. Thank you, Commander Wil- 
liams, for the information. On No- 
vember 2d last, Floyd L. Perry Post 
of Miami, Oklahoma, in the name of 
the Legion, put a paid full-page broadside advertisement 
in the local News-Record summoning all slackers to the 
polls. When the Legion thus uses the loud speaker it 
is heard, and the results show. There was a heavy vote 
in that county. 


Power of 


The Legion 


“Torey Know Nor Wuat Tuey Do,” says Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt referring, in forgiveness of youthful per- 

versity, to opposition by Legionnaires 
Mrs. Catt Has to passive-resistance pacifism. As a 
Her Say specialist in one subject, who was a 

hard-fighting soldier for its cause, 
she ought to have respect for ex-service men as special- 
ists in the subject of war which they loathe in close un- 
derstanding. They would not say to her “You know not 
what you do” when she talked suffrage. 

As a suffrage leader she led her cohorts to the front. 
So let her forth for her new cause to the front which is not 
at home—we are very peaceful here—but which is 
abroad. China is a shambles of raiding, devastating 
armies in civil war. Pacifist counsels are needed there 
and elsewhere. Why not stop the flow of bad language 
encouraging war? Kemel Pasha, the dictator of Turkey, 
says: “Italy is being instigated by a buccaneer (Musso- 
lini) in a silk hat to attack us directly and immediately 
and despoil us.” 

Russian firebrands talk of a million oriental bayonets 
against Europe. Another proposed European arms 
conference has fallen through. It happens that some of 
us who know the value and the price of peace through 
war, when there is so much arming (Continued on page 83) 
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a T MUST have been very beautiful,” said the lady from 
Saginaw, Michigan. “One of the really big moments 
in history.” She sighed deeply. She was an earnest, 
humorless soul, with eyes that popped eagerly behind 

her glasses. A serious responsibility weighed her down. When 

she got back home she had to read a paper on ‘“‘What I Saw in 

France” before the Women’s Club. “I should like to have been 

there,” she added, sighing again. 

“Where was that?” asked the retired 
plumbers’ supply dealer from Des Moines. 
They were sitting in the lounge of a steamer 
bound east. 

“At the tomb of the great French general, 
when Pershing said: ‘Lafayette, we are 
here!’’’ explained the Saginaw lady. 

The Des Moines man 
snorted. ‘‘He never said 
it. That’s all bunk. Who 
saw him? Who heard it?” 

“Well, he should have 
said it,” replied the lady, 
severely. 

No one seems to know 
whether he said it or not. 
Probably he didn’t; so 
few generals have literary 
men writing their 
speeches. But at any 
rate, the lady was right. 
He should have said it. 
And last summer, some 
one should have made a 
similar gesture on be- 
half of the tourist army. 
Just by way of keeping 
Lafayette abreast of the | 
times. 

Myself, I would have 
picked Henry J. Sher- 
man of Kewanee, IIli- 
nois, for the job. I en- 
countered Mr. Sherman 
at nine-thirty one morn- 
ing, seated on the terrace 
before the Café de la 
Paix. He had just been 
to the American Express 
office to get his mail, and 
he held in his hand a 
circular from a Kewanee 
garage telling him where 
he ought to buy his tires. 
There was a far-away 
look in his eyes; he wasn’t in Paris at the moment. He was back 
on a familiar avenue in the twilight, screen doors were slamming, 
sprinklers played on green lawns, the voices of neighbors called 
friendly greetings to one another. 

Yes, Henry J. would have been the man. I can picture him 
standing in a gray July dawn before that famous tomb. 

“Lafayette, we’re all here now! All the rest of us. You 
thought that when the war ended and the boys went home, you 
were through with us. Not so. We can’t keep away. Three 
hundred thousand of us this year, oozing francs at every pore. 
Three hundred thousand of us, loading up on bead bags and 
cigarette cases and French gowns; wandering through the 
Tuileries, motoring over the battlefields, lunching at Saint Cloud. 
From every city, town and hamlet in America. The Navy 
brought that other Army. Mother and the girls are bringing this 
one. Mother and the girls. What they want, they get. And 
they want to see Paris!” 

Certainly they were seeing it last summer, all the women of 
America who could make the grade. Usually they had father 
along—a timid, confused father who wondered uneasily why he 
had strayed so far afield. Sometimes they had left father at home, 
hard at work earning the money to pay for the souvenirs. 
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The Navy brought that 
other Army. Mother 
and the girls are bring- 


ing this one 
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They crowded the boats 
—first class, second class, 
tourist third class. And not 
only the women—unattached 
men as well. Lumber dealers 
and hardware men, doctors 
if and lawyers, college -presi- 
j dents. And authors—authors 
; to the left of you, authors to 
; the right of you. As someone 
“= said: “‘All the second rate 
authors crossing on first rate 
ships, and all the first rate authors crossing on second rate ships.” 
The second rate ship on which I went sailed in April, and the 
big parade was not yet fully under way. Still, we had a big pas- 
senger list. The Atlantic was rough and cold; we lolled in our 
chairs and studied the guide books. The Madeleine. Rue de 
Rivoli. Les Invalides. The Pantheon. Magic in the very names. 
“Say, who knows a good hotel in Paris?” And the eternal ques- 
tion: ‘“‘What part of the States you from?” 
The serious-minded young social worker in the next chair was 
wide-eyed with anticipation. “It will be wonderful,” she said. 
“I want to get everything out of it—everything. It’s my first 
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crossing. It’s just glorious.” 

It is raining at Cherbourg; 
the flags on the fort hang 
limp in the mist. Joan of Arc Day. We file rather anxiously 
into the dim pier shed where the customs men are waiting. One 
nervous soul flings wide his coat in a frantic search for keys. 
His vest pockets are crammed with good American cigars. “No 
sir, no tobacco,” he is saying loudly. ‘No tobacco atall.” 
Gravely the officials place the little chalk mark on our bags. We 
board the train. 

That first French lunch! The rain pouring down on the lovely 
countryside, beating against the windows of the dining car. Food 
fit for the gods—an omelette that melts in the mouth, veal that 
is tender and true, strawberries as big as peaches, cheese that stirs 
the soul. ‘Now, Father—the doctor said you wasn’t to touch 
eggs or meat.” The popping of a cork. “Hush up, Mother. 
This is France. All bets are off.’ 

Over in a corner, the serious-minded young social worker is 
smoking a cigarette and tasting her first champagne. Ah yes, 
it is France, and all bets off. 

Raining in Paris, too. Narrow, funny streets through which 
the taxi careens madly. A crowd around the hotel desk—no, 
the rooms with bath are all engaged. Reserved long ago. 

“Convention here this week?” asks the man from Des Moines. 

The clerk shrugs his shoulders wearily. ‘Mais, non. It is the 
Americans, Monsieur.” 

There has been a riot that morning before the statue of Joan 
of Arc. A merry riot in the rain. The students objected to some- 
thing or other. How these French love a good riot. Our Paris 
friends rush us away to the church of Notre Dame. In the chill, 
damp interior a great throng is milling about. A shop girl kneels 
before the image of a saint. One hears the shuffling feet, the 
chanting voices of red-robed priests. And then, high and clear, 
the question of the hour. ‘What part the States you from?” 

It is the Americans, Monsieur. Everywhere. Taxi riding in 
the rain. “It beats me how cheap these taxis are. Why, it ain’t 
hardly trolley fare.”’ 

Americans standing uncovered in the rain beside the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier. The blue flame that never dies wavers in 
the wind. “They know how to do things, these French. They're 
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dramatic, if you 
know what I 
mean.”’ 

Americans 
thronging the lob- 
by of the Grand 
Hotel. “Well, 
well, it’s a small 
world after all.” 
“Say, neighbor, I 
wish you'd tell me 
one thing. Where 
can I get a good 
cigar in this town?” 

The tomb of Na- 
poleon. The purple 
light ever {falling 
wanly on that 
great marble sar- 
cophagus far be- 
low. Last resting 
place of the little 
man from Corsica who set the world by 
the ear:. A hushed, reverent atmosphere. 
And then a voice: “Yes, we'll have to 
get Henry’s teeth straightened the min- 
ute we get back to Pittsburgh.” 

In a restaurant on the Rue Royale. 
Dinner time. A lean Middle Westerner 
with two of his women folks. The waiter 

places a menu, all in faint French script, 

before the man. The Middle Westerner 

begins to talk, stops, stares at the waiter’s 
face, and over his own passes a look of utter horror. ‘Say, this 
fellow don’t understand English.”’ Can it be? Thousands of 
miles from home, hungry, the menu in French, the waiter French 
too. The Middle Westerner begins to perspire freely. 

“‘Well, say now—listen here. Roast beef. You got any roast 
beef?” His voice rises to a bellow; he is of that school which be 
lieves all foreigners are deaf. 

“Spin-ach,”’ says one of the women. She speaks slowly, enun- 
ciating each syllable distinctly. Perhaps the waiter is a lip 
reader. “Is the spin-ach fresh?”’ 

A head waiter comes, speaking English. Yes—roast beef, 
boiled potatoes, spinach. He tries not to be too scornful. But 
really—such a selection from the menu of one of the best chefs 
in Paris. Mon Dieu, these Americans! 

“Wine, Monsieur? What wine? No wine? Water, then? A 
bottle of Evian perhaps?” 

No, just ordinary water. These Americans! Mad. Quite 
mad. 

The unspeakable dinner is finished; a waiter passes with a 
platter of hors d’ceuvre. Hard boiled eggs in jelly. They catch 
the eye of the Middle Westerner. 

“What you got there?’’ he demands. 

The waiter launches into a torrent of French. The head waiter 
comes quickly. ‘“Those are eggs in aspic, Monsieur.”’ 

“‘Eggs in aspirin,” says one of the women, nodding sagely. It 
seems unbelievable, but I heard her say it. They are not respon- 
sible. They are flustered. 

“We'll have some for dessert,”’ says the Middle Westerner. 

“But they are hors d’ceuvre, Monsieur,” protests the head 
waiter. 

“All right. We'll have some of them hors doouvers for des- 
sert.”” 

The head waiter throws up his hands. What did I tell you, 
he remarks to his colleague. They are all quite mad. 

Morning in the office of the American Express. Crowded, 
hectic morning. They have just enlarged the place enormously, 
and still it is too small. A timid little gray-haired woman, her 
hands overflowing with French currency. ‘Will you please ex- 
plain this to me. I don’t understand. This fifty franc note— 
how much is that in our money?” 
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“How many francs did you get for a dollar?” 

“T don’t know. Thirty-two, I think he said.” 

“Then a franc is about three cents. Fifty francs—a dollar and 
a half. It all depends on the rate of exhange, you see.” 

She sighs. “I'll never see. I'll never be able to understand. 
And I’ve got so much shopping to do.”’ 

Pathetic—so very pathetic. A woman who wants to spend 
money, and doesn’t know how. But in the shops she will find 
willing teachers. 

In the shops. Hundreds of Amer- j 
icans there, mostly women. Two of 
the latter, middle-aged, bend over a Lib 
counter. One is caressing a little } 
silver bell. Hi 

“That’s very pretty. Very pretty “ia 
indeed. I think I’ll buy that.” 

“But who would you give it to, 

Ella?” 

“That’s right. Who could I give 2 
it to? Let me think. I might give it 
to Mabel. But what could she use it 
for?” 

“It would 
be nice for the 
dining room. 
To call the 
girl, when she 
wanted the 
courses 
changed.” f 4 

“What girl? / 

You don’t 
know how 
hard it is to 
get help in 
Portland. Ma- 
bel is doing 
her own work. 
Why, last year 
I had seven 
cooks—”’ 

The sales- 
woman inter- 
venes. ‘‘Ma- 
dame will buy 
the little silver 
bell? Only 
thirty francs. 
So pretty.” 

“No, I guess 
not. It isn’t 
so pretty, 
come to look at it again. Thank you very much.” They move 
away. “Seven cooks in one year, my dear—”’ 

Outside in the streets the rubberneck wagons roll by, loaded 
with Americans. The Opera. The Bourse. The Louvre. The 
cemetery of Pére Lachaise. ‘We will descend to visit the graves.” 
The past, always the dead past. The little group walks meekly 
behind the guide. A man from Baltimore is moved to describe 
the mausoleum he has built for his family at home. 

“Everything locks—like that.” He illustrates with inter- 
twined fingers. ‘Nobody in it yet, but it’s there, and waiting. 
Biggest one in the cemetery. Everything locks—you see what 
I mean?” 

They stand at the grave of Oscar Wilde. ‘“He’s coming into 
his own in America now,” says a little woman in blue. Whatever 
that means. The grave of Rachel—Rachel the flaming, dust 
now beneath the rain-soaked earth. ‘Where can I find a good 
cigar? Say, what part the States you from?” 

The jolly little building where they cremate the dead is open 
to those who are minded to enter. ‘The only place in Paris where 
you can get warm,” says the hay and feed man from Arkansas. 
And after watching a rather grisly ceremony, the woman in blue 
wants to know: “‘How can you be sure they give you back the 
right ashes?” 

Into the car again. 

















**How do you spell it?’’ she —\ 
demands, pencil in hand. \\t 
The Women's Club will \ 


certainly hear of this } 


“Everything locks—like that,”’ the man 
from Baltimore is still insisting. The Statue de la République. 
The Porte Saint-Martin. Back to the starting place. “I hope 
so very much you have enjoyed the trip,” says the conductor 
anxiously. ‘Please do not forget the guide.” 

“Thank you for taking us so safely,” says the woman in blue, 
and moves off down the street with the guide glaring angrily 
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at her back. A tip. He wanted a tip. How was she to 
know? 

Night—the restaurants—the wine waiters doing most of their 
waiting at the door as the Americans go out. ‘What does he 
want?” The theatres—the usher standing doggedly after her 
ushing is done. ‘And what does she want? A tip? What for?’’ 
A woman’s voice: “Give her something, Father. Mrs. Smith 
says they won’t go away until you do.” Much fumbling with 
money. ‘Well, I’ll be doggoned. Here, 
Sister—now beat it.”’ The first rows at 
the Moulin Rouge. “Hey there, Jim— 
bring your smoked glasses?” And as the 
curtain rises: “Say, home was never like 


FF this.” 
v Montmartre, too. One could write a 
book about Montmartre—those dim 


“For the Ameri- 


cellars, that sad gaiety. 
We French scorn 


cans alone, Monsieur. 
to go there.” 

Versailles, on Sunday afternoon—the 
Sunday when the fountains play. Strange- 
ly enough, the rain no longer falls. It 
will not compete with the fountains today. 
All Paris is there to watch those puny 
streams of water rise and fall. 

. In the palace a hymble little band fol 
iows the inevitable guide. One gorgeous 
room after another—dining salons, sleep 
ing salons, salons of state. The Hall of 
Mirrors. Every kind of salon except a 

bath salon. A big gruff man from Texas 

= stands in a huge window and stares out 
at the leaping fountains. ‘“‘What gets 

} me is, all the running water they had was 

| on the lawn.” 

They are led through the lovely gar- 

— dens to the Petit Trianon. Then to the 

quaint rustic village where Marie An- 
toinette sought to banish boredom. The 
man from Texas conceives a sudden in- 
terest in Marie Antoinette. “So they 
beheaded her, eh? Well, say, now—that’s too bad.”’ He shakes 
his own head sadly. If he had known in time, he would have sent 

a wreath. 

Most interesting of all, the battlefield tours. No sense of 
delicacy has interfered, and the front where thousands died is 
open to all—at a price. Daily by car and train other thousands 
set forth from Paris to storm the Hindenburg Line. 

When we rose it was not vet daylight, and the rain was beat- 
ing a fierce tattoo on our windows. In the downpour before our 
hotel the concierge sought a taxi for us. “But naturally, it 
rains,” he remarked in deep disgust. In front of the tourist 
agency the great, glass-enclosed coach was waiting. No drop of 
moisture would reach us in there. However that other Army may 
have traveled, the tourist army goes in comfort. 

A small group, all Americans. First to gladden our eye, our 
old friend of the boat—the lady from Saginaw. In justice to 
Saginaw I hasten to add that it may have been some other town. 
Columbus. Springfield. Erie. Take your choice. She is grim and 
determined. An old gentleman from Little Rock and his gray- 
haired wife, two quiet, husky business men in their thirties, a 
couple of school teachers, a navy man on leave—just a few of us, 
setting out in the dawn. 

We roll away down the misty street. Paris is waking, the 
shopkeepers take down their shutters. Bright-eyed midinettes 
step daintily around the puddles. ‘No city goes to bed so 
worldly and awakes so innocent as Paris.” 

We bounce along over the rough pavement, past the ruins of 
the northern fortifications. Through the suburbs, through nar- 
row little streets of humble shops. Then down a country road, 
the green fields glistening beside us, the green trees dripping 
above. 

The woman from Little Rock and our friend from Saginaw are 
comparing notes. The former has taken out a small red address 
book. 

“There’s a place on the Rue de la Paix—number 203—where 
you can get the cutest model gowns. All sizes. You go there and 
ask for Blanche.” 

“What number?” asks the lady from Saginaw. 

“The village of Claye,” remarks the guide. ‘Through here 
the Second American Division passed on May 31st, 1918, en 
route to—” 
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“‘What town did you say?” interrupts the Saginaw woman. 

“Claye, Madame.” 

“Spell it, please.” She has paper and pencil ready. The 
Women’s Club in Saginaw will hear of this. 

The guide sighs wearily. So he has one of those along! He is 
a small, dark, middle-aged Frenchman with burning eyes. 
“Ah—er—Claye. C-l-a-y,” he misspells slowly. The lady from 
Saginaw puts it down. 

‘“‘And if you want souvenirs,’”’ goes on the woman from Little 
Rock, “‘there’s a place in the Rue Cambon—”’ 

“We are now entering Meaux,” drones the voice of the guide. 
“On the morning of September sth, 1914, German patrols entered 
this town. They retired the same afternoon.” 

“T’m looking for a hat,” says the lady from Saginaw. 

“My dear!” cries the Little Rock woman. “I know just the 
shop. Number ten, Rue de Presbourg. Anna's. I got this one 
there. Of course, it’s a simple little thing.” She turns her head 
slowly. ‘What do you think of it?” 

“Adorable,” is the verdict. The rain beats down on the car. 
The windows are covered with steam. 

“There was another one,” continues the woman from Little 
Rock. ‘Sometimes I wish I’d taken it. It had a bunch of grapes 
on the side. I was afraid it was a little young for me. Anda 
bunch of grapes—in a prohibition country, you know. Still—I 
often wish—”’ 

“Along this same road,’”’ announces the guide, ‘“‘the army sent 
out in taxicabs by General Gallieni from the Paris garrisons 
passed on its way to the first battle of the Marne.” 

“Grapes would be—unusual,” says the lady from Sag- 
inaw. 

The old gentleman from Little Rock has been getting nervous. 
He paid three hundred and fifty francs each for the tickets. 
“Mother, you ain’t listening,” he complains. 

“Yes, Iam. I heard every word.” 

“You put away that little book and tend to business. You can 
shop later.” 

The woman from Saginaw has been recalled to her duty. 
“Spell Gallieni,’”’ she demands. 

The guide looks helplessly about. 
“G-a-a-” he flounders. ‘English 
is not my language, Madame, but 
I will try. G-a-l-i-e-n-i.” 

“Keeping his record clean,”’ says 
one of the younger men, in a low 
voice. “He hasn’t got one right 





yet.”” But the Saginaw woman is 
writing furiously, and hears noth- 
ing. 


Peace—a scene of peace beyond 
the steaming windows. The Marne 
we thrill at the name. But what 
a quiet little stream, what a scene 
of pastoral calm. We cross the pe 
new bridge at Trilport and pres 
ently we are again rolling down a i 
deserted country road. Truly 
rural. Only a few blackened twist 
ing shapes of dead trees to recail 
the flame that once passed this 
way. 

Bourésches, and then Belleau 
Wood. No question now of the 
flame that passed; hundreds of 
scarred black tree trunks grim and 
terrible in the rain. The red ad- 
dress book is put away. The little 
group is silent. 

“Here, on the 26th of June, 
1918,”’ says the guide, “the Amer 
ican Marines took the wood in one 
of the fiercest engagements of the 
war.” 

We enter the gates of the Ameri- 
can cemetery at the foot of the hill. 
Shining white crosses, row on row—more than twenty-one hun- 
dred of them. Beautiful, in a solemn way, and beautifully, 
reverently kept. We saw during the summer the graves of 
Belgian, English, French and Italian troops, as well as many 
other American cemeteries. No graves are more carefully tended 
than those of the boys from the States. Desecration—deliberate 
desecration—whoever tries to tell you that is a rather contempt- 
ible liar. The French may experience their moments of annoy- 


A head waiter comes, 
speaking English. 
His “‘eggs in aspic’’ is 
“eggs inaspirin’’ to them. 
Mon Dieu, these Americans! 
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ance, but they are not the sort to desecrate the graves of men who 
died on French soil, for France. 

The old man from Little Rock stands uncovered in the rain 
among the white crosses. ‘Friend of my son is buried here. A 
nephew of P. H. Smith, back home. President of my bank, 
P. H. is. A fine man. And Joe—he was a fine boy, too.”” He is 
silent for a long moment, linking up this far foreign scene with 
his memories of home. 

We move on. A French cemetery, more white crosses, and 
side by side with it, a small harvest of crosses gloomy black. 
“German graves,” the guide explains. 

“What!” The woman from Little Rock is indignant. “You 
buried them here, beside your own dead! Well, I’d never have 
done that.” 

The guide looks at her in amazement. “Why not, Madame? 
Should we have left them above ground, to rot? There is such a 
thing as humanity.” 

“You were in the war?” someone asked. 

The guide nodded. “From beginning to end, Mon- 
sieur.”” 

“And you don’t hate the Germans?” asked the Little Rock 
woman. 

The little guide smiled. ‘‘No, Madame, we French do not hate 
the Germans. War—what would you?—it is inevitable. Poli- 
ticians make mistakes, which the soldiers must repair. The. war 
is over now.” 

But the lips of the woman from Little Rock are set in a hard 
line. It is not the fighters who can never forgive. It is those who 
stayed at home and did the knitting. 

Vaux next. “Here and at Belleau Wood the Second and Third 
American Divisions barred the road to Paris from May to July, 
1918,”’ the guide explains. And 
presently we are in Chateau 
Thierry, passing the simple but 
impressive monument to the 
Third American Division. All 
this is very puzzling, because 
from the moment we started 
abroad we have been meeting 
Englishmen who told us that the 
American troops played no part 
whatsoever in the ending of the 
war. They came too late. They 
were no use anyhow. All very 
puzzling. We ask the little guide 
about it. He shrugs. 

“Human nature, Monsieur, it 
is a most peculiar thing.” 

We cross the new bridge at 
Chateau-Thierry—and in a long 
and painful ses 
sion the guide 
tries to spell the 
town’s name for 
the representa 
tive of the Sagi- 
naw Women’s 
Club. Why 
doesn’t she get 
this information 
from the book- 
let describing 
the trip? Well, 
human nature is 
a most peculiar 
thing. 

We lunch, 
N and then speed 
Ne through village 
\ : after village 
ths where the rav 
= ) ages of war are 

more pro 
nounced.  Piti 
ful piles of 
wrec kage side 
by side with 
gleaming new 
houses. France 
rising from the ashes—slowly but surely rising. Lucy-le-Bocage. 
Montreuil-aux-Lions. 
“What? Spell that,” comes the cry. (Continued on page 80) 
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GAMES SAKE 


IGARETTES cannot be 

sold ‘legally jn Kansas. 

Sunday theatrical perform- 

ances of any kind are 
illegal in Kansas. Kansas was one of the first States to adopt 
state-wide prohibition. But when The American Legion told the 
Kansas Legislature that if a law were passed permitting boxing 
the Legion would accept the moral obligation of its proper respect 
and enforcement, the legislators passed the law with only a few 
dissenting votes. The law is now in its second year of operation. 
Boxing is flourishing throughout the State, paying its own way 
with a substantial surplus, and the offices of the governor and the 
attorney general, to either or both of which people come when- 
ever they have a grievance, do not average one complaini a year. 

When The American Legion in Kansas began to mobilize as an 
organization after its members had been demobilized as an army 
and navy it looked about for opportunities to serve its com- 
munity and its membership. Boxing, the old army kind of give 
and take with no setups and no big purses, had appealed to the 
men in service. To bring it to the people was another thing when 
one considered the Jayhawker penchant for controlling morals by 
laws. Perhaps Kansans haven’t been better folk than their 
neighbors in these United States, but 
since the days of its border wars over its 
ideas on slavery it has been through a 
series of Armageddons peculiarly its own. 

Many of the State’s own citizens feel 
that it has gone a trifle far in the regula- 
tion of personal conduct, but the inherent 
sense of fairness that pervades its people, 
their willingness to place their confidence 
in sincerity and to reward those worthy of 
trust, effected the passage of the boxing 
bill at the behest of The American Legion. 

The department conventions of 1920, 
1922, and 1924—these were the conven- 
tions just prior to the biennial sessions of 
the Legislatures in the vears following 
each—endorsed a boxing bill and directed 
the legislative committee to work for it. 
The first two attempts were defeated, 
more because of inability to bring the 
measure to a vote than to reluctance on the 
part of the Legislature as a whole. 

During this period boxing had an out- 
standing champion in the person of Rev. 
Earl A. Blackman of Chanute. Returning 
from foreign service, in which he had 
gained fame for fighting by challenging 
any other chaplain in the A. E. F., Black- 
man faced a peculiar condition in his home 
church. He was no longer at peace with 
routine Christianity. Among other things, 
boxing to him no longer seemed an instru- 
ment of the devil, and he began a series of 
attempts to educate the people of his city 
and State to the benefits of the game. 
Before the bill was passed Blackman had 
been called to larger work in a Kansas City 
(Missouri) pastorate, but his influence was 
never lost. Shortly after his first fight for 
a Kansas boxing law Blackman was 
elected National Chaplain of The American 
Legion. Now his help is being sought 
in Missouri by boxing enthusiasts. 

In the 1925 session, 
legislative committee headed by N. L. 
DeArmond of Manhattan and with the 
ex-officio help of Frank Haucke, an ener- 
getic and personable Department Com- 
mander, the Legislature was given a fair 
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By Ernest A.Ryan 


A real *‘fight- 
ing parson,” 
Earl A. 
Blackman, 
Past National Chaplain 
of the Legion, helped make 
boxing legal in Kansas 


shot at the measure and the law 
was passed. Summarized briefly, it 
provides for ten-round bouts with- 
out decision, the State to have five 
percent of the gate receipts with which to pay the expense of the 
office and personnel and with a commission to regulate the sport. 

But apart from the letter of the law and behind the entire 
legislative activity of the Legion's committee was the promise 
that if the law were passed the Legion would sponsor it and 
sponsor it right or ask for its repeal. To aid the Legion in its 
promise there was included in the law a provision that the ath- 
letic directors of three big state schools constitute the commission. 
This absolutely new principle of amateur control of professional 
sport was introduced by Paul C. Harvey, the young Legionnaire 
attorney who drafted the bill. Harvey’s father and brothers, as 
well as himself, were in the World War. 

Damon Runyon, writing in the New York American, de- 
scribed the Kansas plan and added that the method of appoint- 
ing the commissioners seemed to be as good as any since most 
States did not seem to require any knowledge or qualifica- 
tion on the part of the commissioners. Yet these men who 
had never been professionally concerned with  pugilism 
seemed to the Kansas Legion to have one most important 
qualification in that they knew sport only for sport’s sake 
and that to them money-making in sport is quite un- 
important. 

The heads of the as departments of the University 
of Kansas, of the Kansas State Agricultural College and 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College of 
Emporia are about as far removed from 
politics as any employee of the State can 
be. In keeping with the growth of Middie 
Western colleges, particularly those sup- 
ported by the several States, the athletic 
jobs are big jobs. The American Legion 
told the Legislature that in its opinion 
the best safeguard for the integrity of 
commercial boxing was the appoint- 
ment of a commission that knew and 
v ould observe the high standards of ama- 
teur sport. It said, also, that the men em- 
ploved in these positions at the time the 
law was under consideration were exactly 
the type of men it had in mind. 

H. W. Hargiss, later elected chairman of 
the commission, has been connected actively 
with amateur sport for sixteen years, since his 
graduation from college. M. Ahearn and 
Forrest C. Allen look on Hargiss as a youngster. 
Both have been connected with amateur sport 
for a combined term that runs well over half a 
century. All three of them are famous in inter- 
collegiate circles in the West. 

These men were to be given no pay for their 
services. They were to form the commission, 
employ sufficient personnel to see to the opera- 
tion of the law, see that the State’s share was 
collected and above all to guarantee that box- 
ing in Kansas would never become offensive to 
a public that had permitted the Legion to have 
what it wanted. 

Whether or not they have succeeded in 
transplanting their ideal to the unreceptive 
ground on which professional boxing grows is 
still a question. The commission employed 
one man to represent it. He is Leslie E. 
Edmonds, a Topeka newspaperman, who has 
worked in and written about amateur sport for 
twelve years, excluding some time spent with 
the United States Army. He is a member of 
Capitol Post of the Legion of Topeka, having 
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served with the 341st Machine Gun 
Battalion of the Eighty-ninth Divi- 
sion. 

To its secretary the commission 
gave one blanket order. “Honesty 
is to be the first and greatest at- 
tribute of all boxing in this State. 
The cash customer gets your first 
and last consideration.” 

Edmonds organized a force of in- 
spectors-at-large, all of them Legion- 
naires, and local inspectors. Local 
inspectors are all appointed upon 
recommendation of the commander 
of the Legion post in the cities where 
boxing licenses are issued. In most 
cases these inspectors are Legion- 
naires, although it has happened 
occasionally that the Legion itself 
prefers an inspector who is not a 
member. In most cases, too, the 
commission’s physicians are Legion- 
iaires, donating their services to the 
cause of good boxing. 

The law itself provides that only 
bona-fide benevolent, patriotic, fra- 
ternal, or religious organizations may 
hold licenses. The American Legion 
holds more than three-fourths of the 
sixty-odd issued in the State, al- 
though other veteran organizations 
have been licensed together with 
local units of several national 
fraternal bodies. 
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Part of a crowd of more than thirty- 
five hundred that saw the Mandell- 
Cappo bout put on by Wyandotte 
Post of the Legion in Kansas City, 
Kansas, under the provisions of the 
boxing law sponsored by the Kansas 
Department of the Legion 


offender’s purse to the State. Several 
Eastern boxers now believe the com 
mission meant this rule, and the 
word has gone out to stay away from 
Kansas unless you want to fight 
There is no place in Kansas for 
large crowds or big fights The 
purely commercial aspect of boxing 
holds no appeal for the Legion or for 
the people of the State. Yet Young 
Stribling has appeared in the State 
several times and drawn houses that 
crowded the $10,000 mark each 


time. The late Harry Greb made 
three appearances and_ grossed 
$20,000. Gene Tunney boxed in 


Kansas City to a capacity house 
Several times the commission has 
permitted nationally known fighters 
to act as referees. Benny Leonard 
took charge of an entire show of 
Wyandotte Post of The American 
Legion and boosted the attendance 
figures about double. Tommy 











Gibbons came down from St. Paul 





The comrission’s rules require 
written contracts for all boxers. It 
passes on guarantees and will not 
permit excessive amounts. It de- 
mands physical examination of all 
contestants, and modern equipment in and around the ring. 
The commission’s rules are taken largely from the Wisconsin 
regulations, which have been a model for many States taking up 
boxing for the first time, but there are Kansas additions. 

The commission has given its referees two important rules to 
follow: The contestants must fight as long as they are able, but 
when one’s superiority becomes too painfully apparent the bout 
must be stopped. If either or both of the fighters fails to give his 
best efforts the referee must stop the fight and forfeit the 
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Chief Haucke, 1925 Department Commander, 
looks on approvingly as Governor Paulen 
signs the boxing lau 


to act as third man for Capitol Post. 

Boxing shows a nice profit when 
properly handled, but many Kansas 
posts plan only to break even. At 
Manhattan the commission’s secretary was told that the atten- 
dance was figured pretty closelv, based on the interested group 
of the city and the probable gate receipts divided among the 
boxers. Many other posts in the smaller communities stage 
bouts for the sport of it and only ask that the contestants give 
the patrons their money’s worth 

Capitol Post of Topeka is the largest post which promotes its 
fights with no outside help. The entire management is given to 
a committee which has its own bank (Continued on page 95) 
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GEORGE DID IT 


From “Hysterical History for Hysterical Historians’ 


By Wallgren 












One day our hero, who needs no introduction, and who was one day to become famous for this little incident, was try- 
ing out his new tomahawk on a Giant California redwood, when his indignant father appeared upon the scene and 
demanded to know, ‘‘Who was desecrating his pet cherry orchid?” 














Little George, surprised that he should ask, immediately confessed, saying, “‘Father, I cannot tell a lie. I did it with 
my little hatchet.’ His sani” so pleased the old gentleman that he forthright ‘forgave him, and drew down in 
his pocket to reward him for his courageous veracity. 














The astounded boy, upon perceiving that it was a bright new silver dollar, immediately drew back, and with a mighty 
heave—a mighty heave indeed—threw th: dollar clear across the Delaware River. (Of course you remember the in- 
cident. A dollar went much farther in those days.) 











And modestly explained to his protesting parent, that:—as he expected quite a bit of publicity about the cherry tree 
incident, from posterity, he could see no reason for not grasping the opportunity of increasing it by getting the dollar 
incident into the same picture at the same time—history or no history. 
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A Human IsLe or SAFETY 

“Hi, there,’”’ bellowed a policeman to 
an inebriated citizen, “‘you can’t stand 
there in the street.” 

“Ves, I can, orfsher,” retorted the 
citizen proudly. “Don’t you worry 
‘bout me. I been standin’ here an hour 
an’ ain’ fell off yet.” 


THat’s WHERE 

“No, you can’t see Mr. Snapper,” 
flatly declared Mrs. Snapper to the 
political canvasser at the door. 

“B-but,”’ stammered the man, “I 
merely wanted to find out what party he 
belongs to.” 

“Well, then,’ snapped Mrs. Snapper 
as she prepared to slam the door, “just 
take a good look at me!” 


RIGHT ON THE BLOCK 
“Well, Farmer Jones, what did this 
chicken die of?’’ asked the smart sum- 
mer boarder, chewing at a meaty leg. 
“Throat trouble,” laconically answered 
his host. 


Time WILL TELL 

The father of four boys, discovering 
the eldest, aged eleven, smoking a 
surreptitious cigarette, called them to- 
gether for a lecture on the evils of 
nicotine. 

“Now, Willie,’ he said in conclusion 
to his youngest, ‘‘are you going to use 
tobacco when you get to be a man?” 





AGAINST ALL PRECEDENTS 

“Did ye hear about Clancy the de- 
tective bein’ suspended fer thirty days?” 
asked the cop. 

“Naw,”’ replied his friend, ‘“wot’s he 
done now?” 

“He was sent to Gotrocks’ home to 
investigate a burglary an’ he tuck off his 
hat while he was in the house.” 


TALL Money For A Kiss 

In a small Southern town a justice 
of the peace who is very popular with 
the colored folk had just married a 
couple. The groom made inquiry as to 
the fee and the J. P. replied it would 
be a dollar. 

“A dollah? Pahson, yo’ don’ mean 
tell me yo’ is gwine chahge me a dollah 
jes’ fo’ sayin’ dem few words when Ah 
works all day fo’ dat much?” 

“Why, yes,” said the J. P. “That 
kiss you just got was worth that much.” 

“Well, jes’ he’p yo’se’f, pahson, jes’ 
he’p yo’se’f!”’ 


BONDED STUFF 

“Gus, dear,’ said the bootlegger’s 
bride, “I wish you wouldn't spill any 
more of your goods around the barn.” 

“What’s the matter, babe?’’ inquired 
her fond husband. ‘‘Was they any cops 
snoopin’ around?” 

“No, but the cat was. And it nearly 
killed two of the neighbors’ police dogs.” 


THE Girt WuHo CONFESSES 
“Why did you leave your last posi- 
tion?’’ asked the employer who had 
advertised for a stenog. 
“My boss was a perfect gentleman, 
sir,” replied the beautiful applicant, “‘and 
I must think of my literary career.”’ 


ResuME or CuILp’s PLay 

Time: Mid-afternoon. Dorothy’s 
mother, unable to sleep, sends Dorothy 
upstairs to request Mr. Smith to stop 
hammering piano. Dorothy returns with 
pint bottle. 

Mother: “What’s this for? What did 
you say to him?” 

Dorothy: “I thaid, ‘Pleathe, thuh, 
mothuh would like a little nap, thuh.’ ”’ 

Mother breaks bottle of naphtha over 
Dorothy's head and goes out to movie. 


Anp THEY Dip! 


Among the prisoners arraigned was 
an Irishman, who appeared deeply 
puzzled as to how to answer the usual! 
question, “Guilty or not guilty?” 

“T am,” he declared at last. “But 
it’s up to ye to prove it on me.” 


MEET THE FoLtks WHO MAKE THE JOKES 

Pat and Mike, the Tired Business Man, 
the Kind Old Lady, the Scotchman, 
the Absent-minded Professor, Johnny 
and His Teacher, the Talkative Barber, 
the Worried Salesman, the Bashful 
Suitor, the Mother-in-law, the Judge, 





“T don’t know,”’ replied the six- 
year-old soberly. “I’m trying hard 
to quit.” 


A METHOD IN HER MADNESS 

“She’s very modern.” 

““How come?” 

“Fights with her sweetie, pulls off 
her engagement ring and puts it on 
another finger.”’ 





HArpD TO PLEASE 
Salesman: ‘‘Something conserva- 
tive in a hat, sir? Well, sir, this 
hat is extremely conservative.”’ 
Customer: “Oh, no. I don’t 
want anything extreme.” 


Not-Too-WmeE-OPEN SPACES 

“T want to get clear away from 
civilization for two weeks,” an- 
nounced the back-to-nature hound. 

“T know the very place for you,”’ 
suggested his friend. ‘It’s a little 
cabin up in the mountains, twenty 
miles from a railway.”’ 

“T know that place. Won’t do. 
There isn’t a grocery store within 
walking distance.”’ 
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Tramp (trying to arouse sympathy): “‘I was 
in the San Francisco earthquake.” 
Hardboiled Business Man: ‘‘Well—what of 
that?” 

“IT was shot up in the World War.’ 

**§So was I.” 

“*T was run over by an automobile.” 

“*That so?”’ 

**And I've had to live with my mother- 
in-law ever since I was married.” 

“‘Great heavens! I should say you have met 
with misfortune! What can I do for you?’ 


, 


the Grade Crossing Speeder and the 
Voice from the Rear of the Audience. 


Sweet Music 

The man in the want-ad booth 
of the newspaper office was puzzled. 

“See here,’ he objected. ‘You 
don’t want to put this ad for a 
cash register under the head of 
‘Musical instruments,’ do you?” 

“Sure,”’ said the man on the other 
side of the grill. ‘That's what it 
is to me, boy!” 


VeRY SHORT, PLEAS! 
“Haircut?” asked the barber in a 
Western town. 
“Yeah,” grunted the hard-boiled 
cowboy. ‘‘Girlish bob.” 





THe RETURN 

Good Queen Marie looked sor 
rowful indeed as her long absent 
foot touched European soil once 
more. 

“Now,” she sighed regretfully to 
Ileana, ‘“‘we must do what we had to 
do before our departure—pay our 
own car fare.” 
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ISCONTENT by the “Legion widows” of 

El Paso, Illinois, led to the formation of 

a new society, the “Forty Who Wait.” 

Wives of members of El Paso Post ob- 
jected to being left alone while their husbands 
were attending post meetings, so they nailed the 
banner of revolt on the doors of the post clubhouse and is- 
sued the demand of good times for everybody. Of course, 
most of them already were members of the Auxiliary, but to 
signify the serious purpose of their insurrection they formed a 
new society and selected the title which describes it. 

“And that’s why we are now getting almost 
all our post members to attend every 
meeting,” comments Cassell C. King- 
don, Adjutant of El Paso Post. 
“Briefly, the idea behind the 
‘Forty Who Wait’ is to empty 


the Legionnaires’ homes so 
that members won't have 
any refuge for hiding out 


on meeting nights. The 
‘Forty Who Wait’ on each 
meeting night has a party 
of its own, usually at 
the home of one of its 
members. Legionnaires 
bring their wives and 
children to the party, 
park them and then go 
to post meeting with a 
clear conscience. When 
the post meeting has 
ended, the Legionnaires 
return to the scene of the 
party, reclaim their wives 
and children and take them 
home. It’s the big parade. 
“Now the ‘Forty Who 
Wait’ members are so anxious 
to go to their own club meet- 
ings that they won’t let their hus- 
bands stay home from post meetings. 
The plan helps not only the Legion 
but also the Auxiliary—no doubt of it.” 
Mr. Kingdon says he is sure this plan 
will work for any post in a smaller com- 
munity, although he doubts whether 
would go over big in the’cities. He adds 
that dues in his post are $8 a year, the 
highest in the Department of Illinois, 
but that doesn’t keep down membership. 
Not at all. For, in conclusion, Adjutant Kingdon remarks: 
“Permit us to boast a bit, Mr. Right Guide. We have only 
1.638 souls in our little city and 106 are members of our 
post—all who are eligible. Our Auxiliary Unit also has one 
hundred members. It is trying to surpass the post’s enrollment. 


House at Little 


F YOU belong to Coachella Valley Post of California, be sure 

you know how to swim. Otherwise you might be uneasy at 
times, especially if you are inclined to be a bit imaginative. 
George M. Ames, Adjutant of the post, explains why in a letter. 

“This post claims to be the hottest and lowest-down bunch of 
Legionnaires in the world,” says Mr. Ames. “We have our 
headquarters at Coachella, and that town is exactly ninety feet 
below sea level. My own home is two hundred feet below sea 
level. As an example of the Legion’s helping hand. may I 
report that when my home burned my buddies rebuilt it in a 
single day two weeks after the fire.” 
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Unsurpassed in beauty among the homes 
of Legion Departments is the old State 


Rock, 
pied by the executive offices of the De- 
partment of Arkansas 
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ppownss. RIVER’S fame has been sung to the 
greater glory of Montana. Legion posts in Cali- 
fornia and Florida have sounded the praises of cli- 
mate and scenery, and Colorado, with its three Le- 
gion mountain camps and its natural wonders, hasn't 
forgotten to let the rest of us know about them. 
And now let’s hear a few words on South Dakota from De- 
partment Adjutant Al Jones, whose subject in the Legion 
travelogue will be the city of Hot Springs in the Black Hills. 
Hot Springs happens to be the home of one of the newest 
Veterans Bureau hospitals. 





“Hot Springs is a city of sunshine,” Mr. 
Jones writes. “Furthermore, the city has 
no wind, because pine-clad mountains 


surround it on all sides. Not only 

does Hot Springs have more than 
its quota of sunshine—records 
over a period of years show an 

average of more than 322 
sunshiny days annually— 
but it also has thermal 
springs which heat the 
ground, so that what 
little snow does fall 
speedily disappears. 
The elevation is 3,432 
feet, high enough to 
make a dry climate, 
yet one which is not 
extreme for those com- 
ing from either lower 
or higher altitudes.” 

Hot Springs lies in the 
southern part of the 
Black Hills. It is the seat 
of Battle Mountain Sani- 
tarium, one of the system 

of national homes for serv- 
ice men of all wars. In Hot 
Springs is also the South Da- 

ota State Soldiers Home. Adja- 
cent to the Battle Mountain Sanita- 
rium, the Veterans Bureau is erecting a 
hospital for service men suffering from 
tuberculosis. Absence of wind means no 
dust-laden air. 

“The principal street in Hot Springs,” 
Mr. Jones says, “is flanked by Fall River, 
a warm water stream which never 
freezes. Even in mid-winter, this stream 
thaws out the broad Cheyenne for a mile 
when the two join below Fall River Falls, five miles from 
the city.” All right, who’s next in the travelogue? 





d irkansas, occu- 


NCLE SAM POST, Grand Army of the Republic, had 

numbered over seven hundred members on its rolls in the 
thirty years of its life but as 1926 drew near its end only fifteen 
members of Uncle Sam Post were able to hobble and shuffle 
to the hall where the post held its meetings. Every man of 
the fifteen’ was more than eighty years old. Sadly, the post 
survivors concluded that the time had come to furl the post’s 
charter and to hand its flag to other hands. So on the eve of 
Armistice Day—just a scant few months ago—a touching cere- 
mony was conducted at the Soldiers Home at Sawtelle, Cali- 
fornia, the home of Uncle Sam Post of the G. A. R. 


Fifteen old men. bravely trying to triumph over their in- 
firmities, gathered in their meeting hall for a last salute to the 
flag and the G. 


A. R. standard they had honored for so many 
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years. Post Commander J. Smith spoke, his voice 
tremulous. Holding his post’s flag he asked that 
younger hands receive it, to honor, guard and pro- 
tect it. He handed the flag to Byron O. Harbert, 
Commander of Wolfskill Post of The American 
Legion of Sawtelle, present with his entire post. 

In the name of The American Legion, Commander Harbert 
accepted the flag and assured Commander Smith that Legion- 
naires would render to it the same honors and protection it 
had always received. Bugle calls completed the ceremony. 


ATIONAL Commander Howard P. Savage visited the 

White House not long ago and explained to President 
Coolidge the five measures which constitute the Legion’s legis- 
lative program for 1927. Perhaps you saw the photographs 
taken on that occasion. They appeared in most of the illus- 
trated newspapers of the country, the rotogravure sections 
particularly. John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman of the Le- 
gion’s National Legislative Committee, accompanied Com- 
mander Savage on the trip 
to the White House. They 
presented to the President 
an outline of the bills. 

One measure which the 
Legion is particularly 
anxious to have Congress 
pass at this session, which 
ends on March 4th, would 
provide for the retirement 
of disabled emergency 
Army officers of the World 
War. The Philadelphia 
national convention adopt- 
ed a resolution directing 
that it should be given 
precedence over other 
measures which the Legion 
has been advocating. 

This bill would give be- 
lated justice to more than 
two thousand men. In 
the World War there were 
nine classes of officers— 
the regular Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps officers 
and the provisional and 
emergency officers of these 
three branches of service. 
The privilege of honorable 
retirement for disability 
due to service has been 
xtended to men of eight 
of these nine classes. Only 
one class, the disabled 
emergency Army officers, 
has been discriminated 
against—refused retire- 
ment rights—despite the 
fact that the Veterans Bu- 
reau estimates that the ad- 
ditional cost of the legis- 
lation would be less than 
one and a half million dol- 
lars a year. 

Twice—in 1922 and in 
1925—the House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed 
bills to give the disabled 
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Five major objectives and many other proposals constitute the be 
Legion’s legislative program for 1927, National Commander 
Howard P. Savage told President Coolidge on a visit to the 
Commander Savage gave the President a sum- 
mary of the bills, the paper shown in Mr. Coolidge’s hand 
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emergency Army officers the same retirement rights 
as other officers. Both times the passage of the 
bill was blocked in the Senate by parliamentary 
procedure. In the present sessions the House mea- 
° sure is known as the Fitzgerald Bill, the Senate 

measure as the Tyson Bill. By the time this is 
read the House and Senate may have enacted the law. 


NOTHER measure which Commander Savage and Mr. 
Taylor discussed with President Coolidge is the proposal 
that the United States ratify the protocol adopted at Geneva 
which would do away with the use of chemical warfare by the 
nations which sign it. The Legion has expressed its unanimous 
opposition to American ratification of this protocol. The pro- 
tocol, as this is written, is pending before the Senate. If the 
Senate should ratify it, the United States would have given its 
pledge not to use gas for offense or defense in time of war. 
The Legion has expressed the conviction that no nation in 
time of war will forego the use of such an effective weapon as 


gas, regardless of agree- 

_ ments. It also points out 
="=5 that the protocol will not 
{ be ratified by a number of 


] other nations. The Legion 
has also contended that 
the arguments for the rati- 
fication of the protocol on 
humanitarian grounds are 
false—the very nature of 
war preventing it from be- 
ing humane. In addition, 
there is the fact that while 
gas caused thirty percent 
of all American casualties 
in the World War, only 
two percent of the men 
gassed died, while twenty- 
four percent of the men 
who were casualties from 
other causes died. 


NE measure discussed 

by Commander Sav- 
age and Mr. Taylor had 
already received President 
Coolidge’s public approval. 
In dedicating the World 
War memorial at Kansas 
City on Armistice Day, 
Mr. Coolidge unreservedly 
indorsed the proposed Uni- 
versal Draft Law, for 
which the Legion has been 
striving for several years 
This measure is designed 
to take the profit out of 
war. It would not permit 
citizens to be either slack- 
ers or profiteers, but 
would provide that in time 
of emergency our entire 
national resources would 
mobilized—fighting 
men, capital and labor. 
As President Coolidge ex- 
yressed the principle in 
is Kansas City speech, 
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Legionnaires of Hawkins County Post at Rogersv: 


, 


le, Tennessee, built this beautiful clubhouse of 


rock and logs on a hillside overlooking the Lee Highway. They hauled the logs at night twelve miles 
over mountain roads and did practically all of the work of building 


“any future policy of conscription should be all-inclusive, ap- 
plicable in its terms to the entire personnel and the entire 
wealth of the whole nation.” A good definition to remember. 


HE fourth of the five major legislative objectives of the 

Legion is the hospital construction bill. At the Philadelphia 
convention, the Legion’s rehabilitation experts reported that 
while 25,765 disabled men are patients in Government hospitals, 
3.277 are still being cared for in contract hospitals. Most of 
these men, suffering from mental disabilities, are improperly 
cared for. At the same time the number of hospitalized men 
suffering from mental and nervous disabilities is increasing at 
the rate of more than one thousand a year. 

The Legion rehabilitation experts considered the fact that, 
while in 1922 only 13,000 men were drawing compensation for 
mental and nervous disabilities which were not serious enough 
to place them in hospitals, in 1926 the number of these men 
had increased to 37,000, an increase of 24,000 in four years. 
Many of the men now outside hospitals will eventually be 
treated in Government hospitals. With this fact in mind, the 
Legion has recommended that the Veterans Bureau be author- 
ized to provide more than 4,500 additional beds in sixteen ex- 
isting Government hospitals. 


HE fifth measure in which the Legion is interested is the 

Welsh Bill, which would do away with military training as 
a requirement for graduation from certain Land Grant colleges 
and universities. The Legion is opposed to this measure be- 
cause it would weaken the whole structure of our national de- 
fense system by reducing the number of potential reserve offi- 
cers. This measure is being actively advocated by pacifist 
organizations. The National Legislative Committee believes 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House, after studying 
the possible results of the passage of such a measure, will de- 
cline to report it favorably. The passage of this bill would be 
an index to the reality of pacifistic dangers. 
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HE medieval cathedrals of Europe are monuments to crafts- 

men of many guilds who worked for years raising their 
walls, arching their roofs, carving their huge paneled doors and 
setting their marvelous rose windows. In the same spirit as 
the medieval guild workers strove, the Legionnaires of Hawkins 
County Post of Rogersville, Tennessee, built upon a hillside 
overlooking the Lee Highway a clubhouse of rock and logs. 
The structure is as remarkable for the spirit it exemplifies as 
for its sheer beauty—and architecturally it is truly notable. 

Members of Hawkins County Post did practically all of the 
work of erecting their clubhouse. Their efforts started on a 
mountain slope where spindling pine trees grew. Working 
parties of Legionnaires journeyed at night to the pine forest, 
owned by George L. Berry, Past National Vice-Commander of 
the Legion and a member of the Rogersville Post. Working by 
lantern-light they cut down the trees which Berry had donated 
to them. They did this work in November when nights were 
beginning to grow cold. Every night the Auxiliary members 
provided the woodsmen with hot meals after they quit working. 

When the trees had been cut, the Legionnaires hauled them 
twelve miles over mountain roads. Again the work was done 
at night. It wasn’t easy, hauling more than five hundred pire 
logs over rough roads in the darkness. 

After the logs had been hauled to the site of the clubhouse, 
the Legionnaires began a new job—removing the bark from 
them. This done, work of rearing the walls began. While the 
timber details had been busy cutting logs, hauling and barking 
them, other Legionnaires had been hauling stones to the club- 
house site and laying the foundations. 

Practically every member of the post and the Auxiliary spent 
days at the clubhouse while the walls were being built up, log 
upon log, and the great span of roof was being laid for its 
covering of red tile. Post Commander Reed Altom got more 
callouses in a week than many a Legionnaire gets in a lifetime, 
and Mrs. Altom, together with the other members of the Aux- 
iliary, learned something new about the capacity of work- 
hungry Legionnaires for Auxiliary-prepared food. 

Many real engineering problems (Continued on page 56) 
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Secret Sailings Not Confined to Doughboys— “ ww) 
The Lorraine Cross Popular as an Outfit Insignia — 





Sing a Song for the Infantry — Reunions — Buddies in Distress 


HE old war-time yell “Where do we go from here?” 
—later voiced in song—was not exclusively the prop- 
erty of lowly bucks, according to information which we 
dug out some months ago. No less a personage than 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War when the fight was on 
and seemingly entitled to be in the know on all movements, 
disclosed the fact that he was left in the dark as much as the 
lowliest doughboy, when he started on his first journey to 
Europe in 1918 to inspect the A. E. F. The editorial page in 
the WEEKLY for October 16, 1925, contained an account of the 
mysterious manner in which he was spirited from Washington 
to a lonely spot in New Jersey, thence to a wharf on the Jer- 
sey coast and finally by launch to the cruiser Seattle. He was 
ordered below decks for two days before the cruiser set sail. 
This account subsequently brought a most interesting letter 
from Legionnaire R. T. Castor, ex-boatswain’s mate, tcl., on 
the Seattle, of Opportunity,.Washington. Here is what Castor 
had to report: “How many times did Newton D. Baker go to 
France in 1918? He left Hoboken August 31st on the North- 
ern Pacific and landed in Brest, September 7th. I do not 
know how he got aboard but feel sure that it was over the 
gang plank at the pier. 
I do know that we left susiiininainiaan 
New York at two p. m. — 
in company with the y 
Leviathan and the Great 
Northern, and that we 
also had General Gorgas’ § 
as a passenger. I have §& 
a photograph of each of 
them taken on board. 
My diary does not so 
state, but I think that it | 
was on our next trip | 
that we brought Mr. j 
Baker back to this coun-_ | 
try. If so, we left Brest 
on October 6th and ar- 
rived at Hoboken Octo- 
ber 13th. 
“On our return trip, 
the time we took Mr. 
Baker over, we had the 


his head. The only violation of these orders was when the 
gang was working up on the boat deck above him and dropped 
a boat about a foot one morning about five a. m.” 

We wanted to confirm Comrade Castor’s account and sent 
his letter to Mr. Baker, who not only advised us that the facts 
regarding the voyage were true but also explained the reasons 
for the special courtesies extended to the Senator. Mr. Baker 
wrote: 

“Mr. Castor is entirely right about my second visit to 
France. I did go on the Northern Pacific, leaving Hoboken 
August 31st and arriving at Brest September 7th, and he is also 
right about my return to the United States on the Northern 
Pacific, leaving Brest October 6th and arriving at Hoboken 
October 13th. 

“Mr. Castor’s account of Senator J. Ham Lewis is amusing, 
but he is apparently not aware of all the facts. Senator Lewis 
started to return to this country from Brest on the Mount 
Vernon. This ship was, however, torpedoed by a submarine 
about two hundred miles from Brest [September 5, 1918— 
C. C.] and limped back to France under indescribably heroic 
and dangerous conditions. Senator Lewis was very active in 

rescue work on the ship 

' . and when he got to 

Saket. 4 France was not only 

* badly shaken nervously, 

but had a deep cold, per- 

haps pneumonia, as the 

result of consecutive 

days and nights of ex- 

posure. It was, no 

doubt, for this reason 

that those who were in 

charge of the Norther 

Pacific desired quiet 

around his stateroom to 

give him a chance to re- 
cuperate.”’ 


U NDOUBTEDLY 
the Company Clerk 
scored a miss—maybe 
two of them—and don’t 





pompous Senator J. 
Ham Lewis (now ex- 
Senator from Illinois), 
red whiskers and all, for 
a passenger. Of all the 
notables that we ferried 
across he was the only 
one that ever made a re- 
quest for special privi- 
leges. At least he was 
the only one who was 
lucky enough to get an 
order through as far as 
the boatswain’s mate of levee 
the division. He did not 
want to be disturbed 
before eight a. m. and 
he needed a part of the 
deck to himself for ex- 
ercise, so that was roped 
off and orders were giv- 
en not to wash down 
outside his cabin or over 
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The French town that gave a new word to the American of the 

Blois, with the river Loire in the foreground. 

Has anybody forgotten the meaning of the verb “to 
blooey,” or the fear of the “benzine board”? 


think that he got by 
with the readers of this 
department. In caption- 
ing the ownerless snap- 
shot reprinted in Then 
and Now in the Decem- 
ber number of the 
MonrTHLY, he called at- 
tention to the Lorraine 
Cross shoulder patch on 
the uniform of one of 
the men in the picture, 
thinking that this would 
help in the identification 
of the men photo- 
graphed, and credited 
this insignia to the 7oth 
Division. Now the Lor- 
raine Cross was a part 
70th Division’s 
insignia, but—Walter H. 
Smith of Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, wrote prompt- 
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The originals of the silhouette border decorations on these 


“the shoulder insignia in the picture is not a 
79th Division one. It is the insignia of the Advance Sector, 
S. O. S.,” and his statement is corroborated by Albert Gonaver 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, as follows: “Under the photo- 
graph on page 56 in the December issue you have ‘Note the 
Lorraine Cross insignia of the 79th Division.’ The above 
statement I question and state that the insignia referred to 
is of the Advance Sector, S. O. S., the first to wear the Lor- 
raine Cross.” Sketches accompany both the letters and show 
that the Advance Sector, S. O. S., insignia was on a round 
patch and bore the initials A and S on either side of the bot- 
tom of the upright bar of the cross. The insignia of the 79th 
Division was a Lorraine Cross on a shield. 

Comrade Gonaver also questions the probable locality in 
which the picture was taken. From the glimpse of the houses 
and hillside on the right, we guessed that the snapshot was 
made on one of the Rhine excursion boats up in the Army of 
Occupation, bolstered up by the fact that the insignia of the 
latter outfit shows also in the picture. “But,” says Gonaver, 
“it may have been taken at Mentone or Monte Carlo as most 
of the men of my outfit, Eighth Company, 20th Engineers, 
were sent there on leave, and others were sent to St. Malo, 
and a boat connected at St. Malo with Dinard.” 

Thus far almost a dozen letters of identification of the men 
in the picture have come to hand, but in each letter the identi- 
fication is different. Walter H. Smith, mentioned above, thinks 
some of the men were with Base Hospital No. 62; A. R. Hast- 
ings of Corona, California, says that three of the men were 
formerly with the 99th Aero Squadron, which was located 


ly to advise that 


Chaumont in February, 1919, when he returned home; Glen 
Carrigan of McCook, Nebraska, thinks all of the five men 
shown were with Supply Company, 334th Q. M. C., assigned 


to the Depot Quartermaster at Coblenz; George Rudnick of 
New York City claims all of them were with Evacuation Hos- 
pital No. 9 at Coblenz; Edwin K. Cleveland of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, says that the first and third man from the right of the 
picture are, respectively, Antonio Zuckonski and Matteo Ten- 
ace, both of Philadelphia and formerly with Evacuation Hos- 
pital No. while Walter E. Neth of Cherry Valley, Massa- 
chusetts, recognizes them all as former buddies in Headquarters 
Company, 340th Infantry, 88th Division. What’s the answer? 
Now that we have admitted our error and report the correc- 
tions, check up on your memories and let us have your help in 
identifying the men in the picture. 
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O* COMPOSERS of music, there were probably a score 
or more in the A. E. F.; of lyricists, untold numbers. 
These statements are based on the number of outfit shows 
which entertained the troops waiting to return home after the 
Armistice, in which shows much of the music and most of the 
lyrics were original with the outfits producing them. Now 


comes a chance for the music writers to cash in on their talent. 
The Infantry Journal, official publication of the United States 
Infantry Association of Washington, C., has announced 

contest from which it hopes to glean tLe music for a rousing 


fe 4 


opposite pages were mural paintings in an enemy dugout— 


march song—a song that will express the spirit of the doughboy. 
Probably basing its findings on the fact that the red-legs have 
their “As the Caissons Go Rolling Along,” and the leather- 
necks their ‘“‘Marine Hymn,” which begins “From the Halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli,” the association of In- 
fantry officers feels that the infantryman needs a real song of 
his own. The song that is wanted is one that every doughboy 
can sing or shout, one that will thrill him to the marrow, one 
that will help lighten the weight of his pack when on the 
march. No anthem or hymn is wanted, but a march tune with 
vigor and pep. The contest, which will yield a cash prize of 
fifteen hundred dollars to the winner, closes on July 1, 1927. 
Details may be obtained from and manuscripts submitted to 
the Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C. 


ID we hear anyone remark that the American doughboys 
were souvenir hounds? From a report received from Le- 
gionnaire W. R. Morse, member of Milardo Wilcox Post at 
Middletown, Connecticut, and from visual evidence submitted 
in the borders of this and the opposite page, even the enemy 
art painted on the walls of their billets was not immune. In- 
asmuch as the walls of a billet would be rather awkward to 
include in the regulation pack and as this type of souvenir 
couldn’t be cleared through any A. E. F. post office, the men 
of the Topographical Section of the 3o1st Engineers did the 
next best thing and traced the art in question. 
The 76th Division, when it arrived in France, 
as a replacement division, but the 301st Engineers, 301st Field 
Signal Battalion and the rsist Field Artillery Brigade, less one 
regiment, remained intact and were assigned or attached as 
corps or army troops. In this capacity, the 3or1st Engineers 
was assigned to the Fourth Corps and participated in the St. 
Mihiel offensive and remained in the Toul sector until the 
Armistice. It was during this period that the Topographical 
Section of this regiment succeeded in lifting these interesting 
souvenirs. 

Anyone who helped push the Germans out of the sectors 
which they had occupied for any length of time, or who visited 
these sectors after the enemy was ousted, will remember that 
the enemy troops had quite a flare for art, as evidenced by the 
rustic porches and fences, the comfortable and attractive log 
cabins, the fences and gates about their field cemeteries. Any- 
one who was in the Toul sector either saw or heard about Mont 
Sec, from which the enemy for over three years had a com- 
manding view of the Allied lines thereabouts. Mont Sec was 
literally honeycombed with dugouts, comfortably and some- 
times elaborately furnished for the soldiers who thought they 
were located “for the duration” and were, until the First Ameri- 
can Army got into action. It was one of these dugouts, an 
officers’ billet, in which the Topo gang discovered the artistic 
silhouettes which bordered the four walls, with a painting of 
the Imperial German eagle as the piece de resistance on the 
ceiling 

The silhouettes were traced full size by the Topo gang, 
photegraphed down to a smaller size and prints made while the 


was designated 
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—American doughboys of the 301st Regiment of Engineers traced them from the walls of an officers’ billet at Mont Sec 


outfit was in Germany after the Armistice. “The original 
paintings are still in existence, according to a recent visitor,” 
adds Legionnaire Morse, “but why anyone should want to crawl 
over the potatoes and cabbages to take a look at them by 
candle light is beyond the comprehension of the frog owner of 
the cellar.” Morse sent us the copies of the prints. 


J Yrodng of William F. Seery, formerly private rcl.,Com- 
pany L, 106th Infantry, 27th Division, desires informa- 
tion regarding this man’s death in action on August 28, 10918. 
At this time, the 27th and 30th American divisions were hold- 
ing sectors with the British in Belgium, just prior to the Ypres- 
Lys offensive in which they participated. The Quartermaster 
General advises that Seery’s body has not yet been recovered. 

Legionnaire R. W. Marshall of West Chicago, Illinois, re- 
quests information regarding the circumstances of the death 
and burial of Sergeant Herbert I. Shadle, 79th Company, 
Sixth Marines, on behalf of this former comrade’s parents. 
Shadle was killed in action on July 18 or 19, 1918, near Sois- 
sons and his place of burial has not yet been discovered. 

Continued efforts are being made to locate the grave of 2d 
Lieutenant Harry Augustus Kroeger, Company H, 58th In- 
fantry, Fourth Division. Lieutenant Kroeger was killed in an 
attack of his battalion on the German positions near the Vesle 
River in the vicinity of Villieurs, Savoy, France, on August 7, 
1918. He was shot by an enemy sniper and was buried by a 
detachment of Americans in the temporary American cemetery 
near that town. 

From Legionnaire James W. Adams of Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, comes a request on behalf of the mother of Alfred Abel 
Heisey for information regarding this man’s death and burial. 
Heisey was killed in action September 29, 1918, in the Meuse- 
Argonne ofiensive, while serving as a corporal with Company 
E, 316th Infantry, 79th Division. It was reported that the 
burial was made in the, Commune of Montfaucon, Meuse, 
France, but the field forces of the Graves Registration Service 
in France have failed to locate the grave. Several years ago a 
former comrade of this man reported that he had assisted in 
the burial and marked the location of the burial place on a 
map. It is desired to get in touch with this man or with 
others of the same outfit who can give pertinent information. 


HE Then and Now gang has established a reputation in the 

all-important work of furnishing information regarding bud- 
dies who lost their lives during the war, and in giving data 
which has assisted greatly in the identification of the bodies 
of comrades recently recovered by the Graves Registration 
Service in France. Much help has also been given toward 
finding the graves of some of the unlocated dead and the 
Quartermaster General has commended our readers for this 
assistance. We must live up to this reputation and continue 
this service which we alone can render. The relatives of boys 
who failed to return from service are depending upon us to 
tell them of the last moments of their honored dead. 


We list here a case in which the Quartérmaster General re- 
quests our assistance: An unidentified body has been recently 
recovered from a burial place in the angle formed by the na- 
tional road leading from Fleville to St. Juvin and a dirt road 
connecting the national road and the town of Sommerance. 
The unknown in question is the soldier buried with Private tcl. 
Henry Williams, Sanitary Medical Detachment, 326th Infantry, 
the body of Williams having been found in grave 1o and the 
unknown in grave 11. Williams is reported to have been 
evacuated to hospital on October 14, 1918, and was struck 
by an enemy shell while walking down the Fleville-St. Juvin 
road on the way to the dressing station at Fleville and killed 
instantly. 

Chaplain George Hyman, 320th Infantry, who buried these 
two men states that the unknown wore no tags and that the 
body had been torn into fragments, the head being more than 
twenty feet from the remaining parts of the body. When the 
disinterring forces removed this body, they reported that the 
head was missing, that he had been a sergeant (probably 325th 
Infantry), and that there was a tattoo on the right forearm, 
a heart pierced with a dagger, and that the upper part of the 
body was mangled. A list of the sergeants who were killed m 
the vicinity accompanied the report and the bodies of all of 
these men are accounted for with the exception of that of 
Sergeant William Shoemaker, Company K, 326th Infantry. 
The unknown was buried on October 19, 1918, and his death 
probably occurred between October 1st and roth. It is pos- 
sible that he may not have been a sergeant. Identification 
may therefore depend on the tattoo marks noted. The follow- 
ing infantry regiments were in action in this vicinity early in 
October: 305th, 306th, 307th, 308th, 300th, 310th, 311th, 
312th, 325th, 326th, 327th and 328th. 


[NOTWITHSTANDING the length of time which has 
* elapsed since the old outfits were disbanded, interest in 
wartime buddies has not waned. Or, maybe, we had better 
put it this way: each year which passes increases the interest 
of a veteran in his old comrades. Witness the requests which 
we have received regarding photographs of the former units 
with which our readers served. Let’s help these men get copies 
of the pictures they want. 

Legionnaire Harold W. Baker of San Dimas, California, ex- 
sergeant, Company F, 158th Infantry, goth Division, states 
that sometime during the summer of 1918 a large picture was 
taken of his company in the company street at Camp Kearney, 
California. He further advises that he remembers especially 
that Sergeant Guy Daly, who hailed from Ohio, received one 
of the pictures and labelled each man in the picture, writing 
his name on his hat. Baker wants to borrow a print of this 
picture so he can have a copy made. 

From Frank A. Logan of Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, comes a 
request for information as to where he can get a copy of the 
picture of Company M, 319th Infantry, 80th Division. He 
fails to advise where or when the picture was taken. 

A picture of the 352d Infantry, 88th (Continued on page 85) 
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ROOF that the Second A. E. F. is the legitimate 

descendant of the first A. E. F. is given by Com- 

mander R. R. Lund of Plentywood (Montana) Post 

who reports that the rumor has reached his post that 
the Leviathan has been set aside for “officers and nurses only.” 
What is a war without rumors? And what would the greatest 
peacetime expedition in history be without its quota of red- 
hot dope distributed by the boys of the underground intelli- 
gence service! The truth about the Leviathan is that this ship, 
as well as the other ships of the United States Lines, will be 
permitted to carry passengers from any of the States. Ships 
of other lines will be limited to Legionnaires from specified 
state groups. And there never has been and there never will 
be in the Legion any special favors accorded on the basis of 
rank held during the World War. 


N EACH State a Department France Convention Officer is 

the final authority on points of information for the Le- 
gionnaires of that State. Each Department France Convention 
Officer is keeping in touch with the Legionnaires and the Aux- 
iliary members of his State who contemplate making the pil- 
grimage and will gladly answer letters of inquiry. So far as 
possible, Legionnaires should deal with the France Convention 
Officers of their Department. Many posts have appointed 
Post France Convention Officers. 

The “On To Paris” page in each issue of the MONTHLY will 
present information supplementing that contained in the book- 
lets prepared by the France Convention Committee. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that every Legionnaire or Auxiliary member 
who contemplates going to Paris with the Legion has already 
obtained the official illustrated folder 
prepared for his State. Post or Depart- 
ment France Convention Officers will 
supply these, or they may be obtained 
upon request from the France Conven- 
tion Committee, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HE Legion Identification Certificate 

has been officially recognized by all 
European countries except Russia and 
will permit the bearer to travel all over 
Europe without the trouble and expense 
of passport and visas. This will save 
Legionnaires more than one _ million 
dollars. Ordinarily a passport costs 
ten dollars and a French visa costs ten 
dollars more. The Legion certificate 
will be issued for only one dollar. The 
France Convention Committee will is- 
sue the certificates only to those who 
secure official reservations from the 
Committee in the regular way. 


MONG the earliest applications for 
reservations received by the France 
Convention Committee were those of 
nine Philadelphia nurses who served in 
the A. E. F. with Base Hospital No. tro, 
and Department France Convention 
Officer James J. Deighan of Pennsyl- 
vania stated that several score more 
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A prophecy that’s coming true—this 
drawing, by Marcel Arnac of France, 
entitled “What Veterans Dream 
About,” appeared on the Bursts and 
Duds page of The American Legion 
Weekly for January 27, 1922 





nurses of this A. E. F. outfit expect to make the trip. The 
veterans of this outfit will hold a reunion in Paris. Among the 
nine first to sign up was Miss Jane I. Stambaugh, one of the 
three A. E. F. nurses awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 
Miss Stambaugh won the decoration for bravery in attending 
patients under shellfire at the front. She was wounded by 
shrapnel while rendering this service. Most of the nurses who 
served with Base Hospital No. 10 are now members of Helen 
Fairchild Post of Philadelphia. 


LBERT GREENLAW, of Augusta, Maine, a member of 
the France Convention Committee, has been in charge of 

the Committee’s office at 12 Rue de Helder in Paris. He has 
been engaged personally in making many of the final arrange- 
ments for the convention. A member of the Public Utilities 
Commission of Maine, Mr. Greenlaw obtained a leave of 
absence from Governor Brewster so that he could perform the 
Legion mission. Mr. Greenlaw served as a Captain in the 
103d Infantry of the 26th Division during the World War. 
His service for the Legion began at the Paris Caucus in 1919. 


EPTEMBER first is going to be a great day in Galveston, 

Texas. On that day the hundreds of members of Argonne 
Post will watch the ocean steamship Chicago of the French 
Line leave her pier with the Legionnaires of Texas and affiliated 
States who are going to attend the Legion’s national convention 
in Paris. Argonne Post did the work which led to the selec- 
tion of Galveston as the Legion’s Port of Embarkation for the 
Gulf of Mexico. Houston also wanted to be selected as the 
official port, so last summer the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department of 
Texas decreed that the city making the 
best Legion membership gain should 
win the honor.- Galveston won because 
Argonne Post increased its membership 
to 540. 


ORN willie, codfish balls, baked 

beans! Not on the ships which 
will haul the thirty thousand Legion- 
naires to France. Every steamship line 
takes pride in the meals it serves, and 
no Legionnaire will have to trade a pair 
of shoes or his favorite raincoat for an 
apple pie | ootlegged by a steward, as 
the practice was about ten years ago. 
Furthermore, on most of the ships the 
continental custom of serving five meals 
each day will be followed. True, some 
of the repasts aren’t very elaborate, but 
those that are not are more than bal- 
anced by the elaborate luncheons and 
dinners aboard ship. A Legionnaire’s 
eating habits on most ships will have to 
be modified to conform with custom. 
First, there is the usual breakfast. In 
bed, if you wish. Then comes a sec- 
ond light breakfast of bouillon and 
crackers in the middle of forenoon. 
Luncheon follows. Afternoon tea comes 
along later. Then, dinner. At night 
there will be (Continued on page 55) 
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I have often smoked Lucky 
Strike cigarettes and, frank- 
ly, I like them. Their flavor 
is good and they don’t irri- 
tate the throat or vocal cords. 


y, 





© Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Wadsworth’s Powerful, Inspiring Voice 


—clear, expressive, it has the quality 
which creates confidence 


EW YORK’S Senior Senator, noted for a 

speaking voice of rare impressiveness, safe- 
guards his throat constantly, so as to be ever ready 
for a debate or a speech. His favorite cigarettes are 
Lucky Strikes, both for greater pleasure and throat 
protection. 

Lucky Strikes have become the favorites of men 
whose priceless voices thrill their audiences, as they 
have with the millions because, first, they afford 
greater enjoyment and second, they are certain not 
to irritate even the most sensitive throat. 

The world’s finest ‘cs urkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged, perfectly blended, give them their 
richer flavor. 

But in addition, a costly extra process—toasting 
for 45 minutes—develops the hidden flavors of the 
choicest tobaccos and at the same time removes all 
“bite” and harshness. 

Smoke Lucky Strikes. They give added 
pleasure—you'll like them. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 
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WHERE WE GO FROM HERE 


Men and Women of The American Legion: 


HE new year has begun. Nineteen twenty- gotten if this pilgrimage is anything it should not be. 

seven, a year destined to stand high in the The France convention should be many things. 

history of the Legion, brings with it new It should be truly representative of the Legion; it 
objectives to achieve, old policies to push. should be a cross-section of the A. E. F. of 1917 and 

It is a pleasure to report to you that our program 1918. It should satisfy the heart-longings of those 
has met with the approval not only of the Legion men and women who went to France before; it should 
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but of the public as well. I am glad to tell you that satisfy the dreams of those whom duty kept inAmerica _} 

the wheels are turning, the organization being keyed when their souls cried out for service in France. e 
up to the great effort demanded by the scope and Because the convention should be representative 
significance of mandates given us by the Philadel- you should bend your efforts to aid the men who need iS 






help if they are to join the overseas throng. There 





phia convention. 


The time of preparation is past. Now comes the are men who would go if they were assured of the four 
time for all of us to peel off our coats and go to work. weeks’ time off and their jobs when they return. You 
National Headquarters is ready for its share. The can help them—and you should. 2 
Department Headquarters have promised their all to There are men who need your aid in saving for the iG 






carry forward our plans. great trip. You can help them. If you do not— 

And now I say to you that the success or failure of and at once—convince the comrades of your post that 
the year’s work rests absolutely in your hands. the time is short before we shove off, and that they 

I am not afraid of the outcome. What you have must put by for the trip now, there are men who will 
done in the past you can and will do again. And the have many a heart-ache when the ships steam out to 
purpose of this message is to tell you what is to be sea with flags flying and bands playing. 
done and ask you to hit the line with the same vim 
you have shown before. 

Three major objectives have been set for us; each ND let us not forget membership. Under that 
of them must be reached. great leader John R. McQuigg we reached a new 

First, there is the chief policy of the year as set goal of strength. But that is not enough. The Phila- 
forth by your convention at Philadelphia as follows: delphia convention decreed there should be no let-up 
“That, during the coming year the outstanding ob-_ in our efforts to increase membership. That is our 
jective of The American Legion shall be community order, and we will obey. 
betterment to the end that each and every one of the Membership is more than a post activity; it is a 
more than ten thousand posts shall dedicate itself to member activity. It is men like you, having full 
accomplish that undertaking which shall, in its judg- knowledge of what this Legion does, who can show 
ment, after careful consideration, most advance the your veteran friends why they should be in this 
welfare of the community in which it exists ” organization. 

Never was a more far-reaching and significant I tell you as I have told thousands of other Legion- 
order given an American organization. I believe naires that no ex-service man has a right to be out- 
that in community service the Legion has found a _ side of the Legion. When I came home from France 
real issue, a job that compares with the service given to find my job waiting for me and looked around and 
by its members to America in time of war. saw the desks of my friends who did not come back— 

then I realized that, as a veteran of that war, I owed 

something to my comrades and my country that could 

OU also believe in its possibilities, else your con- never be paid save by continued service through some 

vention would not have set it as our major goal. organization. Those friends of mine died for their 

But remember this: What the National Convention country; the least I can do is serve mine. They left 

may say, what the national organization may do, is _ ideals unfulfilled; those ideals are obligations of mine 

nothing if you do not take the job to heart and work to fulfill. And they are obligations of every veteran, 
at it. The total of what the Legion does for God and though you may have to tell him why they are. 
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country during 1927 will be the sum of what each post Remember this: You hold the solution of what 
does for its community. kind of service the Legion shall give. Big member- 


It is my considered opinion that when we have ship means more service; small membership curtailed 
achieved the community service goal for which we are activities. 


TEUDURURUIU EIU OOOO OOOO BORO. 


now headed, that we shall leave a record of service Go out into the highways and byways and tell 
that will be writ large in the history of our nation. our story to the veteran. He will listen and he will 
And then there is the convention in Paris. Here enlist for peace-time service. Once that is done, the 
is an international movement of unprecedented size Legion, greater, stronger and imbued with renewed 
E the greatest peace-time pilgrimage in the history of zest for service, will prove to America that its slogan 
iS the world. Not alone will the eyes of America be of service is no idle phrase. 
— upon us as the armada steams away for French soil; The hour is struck. Let’s go! 





A - . * . . 
& the eyes of the world will look upon the Legion in 
& : - . ie e 
Ee grand array; the ears of the world will hear of us. - 
ea rie . x . . e 
Ee Ihe Paris convention must be nothing short of a , ae | ? 
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& success. What we have done before, what we may do 
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| in the less spectacular services we give, will be for- National Commander 
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On to Paris 


(Continued from page 52) 


a buffet of assorted sandwiches with no 
K. P.’s to fight off the hungry. 


HOUSANDS of Legionnaires are 

expected to make tours of Europe 
in advance of the Paris Convention be- 
cause special ships have been designated 
for those who wish to sail before the 
Legion’s vast armada departs in Sep- 
tember. The following advanced sail- 
ings have been announced: 

UNITED STATES LINES: (Avail- 
able for all States). August 10o—Presi- 


dent Harding, New York to Plymouth, | | 
Cherbourg and Bremen. August 27— | 


President Roosevelt, same ports. 


CANADIAN-PACIFIC: (Available | 
for Washington, Idaho, Montana, North | 


Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 


Michigan). August 26—Montcalm, | 


Montreal to Liverpool. 

CUNARD LINE: (Available for 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Oklahoma). August 26— 
Lancastria—New York to Havre via 
Queenstown or Plymouth. August 27— 
Lancastria, Boston to Havre via Queens- 
town or Plymouth. 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE: (Available for Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
District of Columbia). August 27— 
Cedric, New York to Queenstown and 
Liverpool. 

ROYAL MAIL LINE: (Available 
for Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Indiana, 
Kansas, Oregon, Nevada, and Wyom- 
ing). August 13—Orca, New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 


N ADDITION to the official battle- 

field and cemetery tours, the France 
Convention committee has arranged for 
the operation of Approved Legion 
Tours, both before and after the Paris 
Convention, by private companies. 
These tours are of wide variety and 
cover many countries. Descriptive 
booklets will be sent by companies of- 
fering the tours. They are: 

American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York City; Bennett’s 
Travel Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Thomas Cook & Son, 585 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Dean & 
Dawson, Ltd., soo Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Franco-Belgique Tours Co., 
Ltd., 1440 Broadway, New York-City; 
International Wagon-Lits Co., 701 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; Lifsey Tours, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Stratford Tourist Company, 452 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; Temple Tours, 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Massachu- 








\ 
Where campfire dreams come true 


—_ 


FRANCE CONVENTION 
and CONVENTION TOURS 


(OnE France Convention of the American Legion 
will convene in the beautiful City of Paris on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1927; the heart of the Legionnaire will thrill 
as he marches from the Tuilleries, through the noble Arc 
de Triomphe, on to that white and tranquil Field of Honor 
—the Long Trail’s End. 


But before and after the Convention, 
which closes on September 26th, legionnaires who have 
and who have not seen something of France, will wish to 
see the historic world around it—ENGLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SPAIN, the SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY and beyond—a pano- 
rama of color and life beyond one’s most avid dreams. 


Whatever you legionnaires may have seen during 
the War is as nothing compared with what our world wide 
organization—the world’s largest and foremost 
Travel Service—can show you before and after the 
France Convention. We have plans of a legion of round- 
trip tours in all directions, occupying from two to six 
weeks and costing from 


$175.—up 
to cover all expenses, transportation, hotels and excursions. 
Send for our illustrated book of American 
Legion Tours and you will avail yourself of the 
greatest opportunity to explore EUROPE at its best 
season in leisure and in comfort. 


We invite you cordially to consult us freely 


setts; Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
Beacon & Park Sts., Boston, Massachu 


THOS. COOK @ SON 








setts, and Walter H. Woods Company, 585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
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were encountered. For example there 
was the trussing of the roof. The club- 
house is forty feet wide and the roof 
covering is heavy tile, but the expanse 
of smooth, hardwood dance floor is un- 
broken by roof supports. In solving 
the engineering problems, the carpen- 
ters and masons of the post were helped 
by technical experts from Pressmen’s 
Home, the huge institution of the In- 
ternational Pressmen’s and 
Union of North America, located a 
dozen miles from Rogersville. Mr. 
Berry is president of this union and it 
was his genius which led to the develop- 
ment of the vast school project in a 
Tennessee valley. Architect of the 
buildings of Pressmen’s Home, Mr. 
Berry acted as a consulting engineer in 
the building of the clubhouse. Other 
Legionnaires of Pressmen’s Home helped 
in many ways. 

Building experts say the log club- 
house, at prevailing costs of material 
and labor, could not be duplicated for 
less than $25,000, but it represents an 
investment of only $4,000 by the Rog- 
ersville Post. The big fireplace, the 
polished beechwood floor, the beautiful- 
ly carved and paneled doors, the beamed 
ceilings, all help make the clubhouse de- 
lightful. Its location on a hilltop in a 
valley between two mountain ranges 
adds to its attractiveness, for from the 


Assistants’ 


ceping, Step 


(Continued from page 48) 


wide porches one can look upon miles 
of rolling and tree-clad slopes and pleas- 
ant meadows. 

In Rogersville they call the clubhouse 
a hut. It is a hut any post in the 
United States would be proud to own. 


F YOU are a stranger in New York 

City and want to combine a pleasant 
short sea voyage with an inspection of 
the Statue of Liberty, journey to the 
tip end of Manhattan Island, South 
Ferry. There walk aboard the Ameri- 
can Legion, the largest ferryboat in the 
world, a craft christened recently with 
notable ceremonies in the presence of 
representatives of the Legion posts of 
Richmond County, which comprises all 
of Staten Island. 

The new ferryboat runs _ between 
South Ferry and St. George on Staten 
Island, in sight of the Statue of Liberty 
all the way. The distance is five miles 
and the ferryboat’s electric power en- 
ables her to make the trip in fifteen 
minutes. The boat is 260 feet long and 
carries five thousand passengers and 
sixty automobiles. 

James J. Walker, Mayor of New 
York, and Mrs. Walker attended the 
christening and Mrs. Walker took the 
leading part in the ceremony. Legion 
guests included Department Command- 


er Arthur Brundage, E. E. Spafford and 
William F. Deegan, Past Department 
Commanders, and Commander Harry 
Robillard of the Richmond County or- 
ganization of the Legion. Past Com- 
mander Joseph Lyons was also present, 
together with the present County Com- 
mander, Richard Morris. Work on the 
ferryboat started while Mr. Lyons was 
Commander. 

The Legion delegations which attend- 
ed the christening rode to the shipyard 
in decorated automobiles, and during 
the ceremonies the colors of all Rich- 
mond County posts were massed on a 
platform near the ways. 

Speakers commented on the fact that 
the new ferryboat in her daily course 
would cross the path of the ocean lin- 
ers which carried the members of The 
American Legion to and from France 
during the World War. 


HIS is the story of a field that was 

won from the forest primeval for 
the benefit of the people of a community 
which is in many ways unique in the 
United States, if not in the world.” Thus 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Gilliland, President of 
the American Legion Auxiliary Unit of 
John Ivens Post, of Grand Canyon, Ari- 
zona, prefaces a story of the establish- 
ment of a community athletic field. 
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to stern. 


The launching of the American Legion, the largest ferryboat in the world. 
It now plies between St. George, Staten Island, and the Battery at the tip-end of New York City. 
It makes the five mile trip in fifteen minutes 


It is 260 feet long from stem 
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“To understand our project,” writes 
Mrs. Gilliland, “you have to know that 
our town is the only settlement on the 
rim of the Grand Canyon. We are six- 
ty-five miles from the nearest town of 
any importance. Our town has a popu- 
lation of fewer than 300 persons. 

“Everybody had long realized the 
need of a community recreation field. 
But it was the Legion and the Auxiliary 
that decided to take the lead in supply- 
ing it. The only site available however, 
was in untouched forest. Undaunted, 
we started to clear fifteen acres. Pic- 
ture a deeply-wooded forest of pine and 
pinon, with a thick undergrowth of 
scrub oak, cinchona, buck-brush, sev- 
eral varieties of cacti, much down wood, 
and every available inch of space cov- 
ered with sharp rocks, ranging in size 
from pebbles to boulders or huge slabs 
weighing tons. Have you ever tried 
weeding a garden, where the weeds were 
tall, rank, pernicious and determined to 
live their own lives, wild and free? 

“Nobody knows who turned the first 
shovel of earth. Everybody in town, 
it seemed, made a rush for the field. 
Almost a thousand dollars was contrib- 
uted. Tractors were loaned to us and 
were used to pull trees up by the roots. 
Rocks were blasted, piled up and hauled 
away, later to be used in the fence or 
in building. The ground was ieveled 
with a road scraper. Post holes—almost 
three hundred of them—were shot with 
giant powder. Heavy posts of cedar 
were set in the holes and a wire fence 
was strung around the grounds. Night 
and morning, every man who could 
spare an hour, showed up at the field. 
Everybody had aching backs and blist- 
ered hands. 

“When enough ground was leveled, a 
baseball field was laid out. It was in 
steady use from that time on. Tennis 
courts were also graded and marked. 
We laid out a race track three eighths 
of a mile—let no one scorn its lack of 
distance. And we put up a grandstand 
that would seat three hundred. 

“We had a thousand persons at our 
opening day celebration. This year 
we'll have something doing at the field 
often and we hope Legionnaires who 
come to see the mile-deep canyon will 
be sure to find time also to see what we 
did.” 


O DANCES, no beauty contests, 
no banquets, no clam-bakes, no 
go-get-’em activities of any sort for 
Lester Harris Post. For Lester Harris 
Post is located at National Sanatorium, 
Tennessee, and practically all its mem- 
bers are disabled men. One of the 
post’s claims to distinction is the fact 
that only disabled men, patients at the 
sanatorium, may serve as officers of the 
post. Many nurses and doctors and em- 
ployes of the sanatorium reservation 
are among the members, however. 
“Perhaps no Legionnaires are as fa- 
miliar with veterans’ legislation as are 
the disabled men throughout the coun- 
try,” writes E. B. Gray, Commander of 
Harris Post. (Continued on page 72) 
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Next in line—yet never chosen 


—perhaps it’s comedones™. 


) er three years he had been next 

in line. They had given the De- 
partment Manager's job, with its high 
salary and prestige, to another. He 
never suspected that comedones kept 
him always “ next in line.” 

It is a misfortune to suffer from 
comedones — the scientific name for 
blackheads. What's more,you may not 
even be conscious of them, though 
others notice them. Comedones often 
interfere with business success, for 
you can’t be clean cut and attractive 
when they are present. Do you won- 
der why you don’t get ahead? Per- 
haps it’s comedones. 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps 
you overcome comedones. It gets in 
where comedones form, rolls out all 
the dirt and oily secretions. It stimu- 
lates a healthy circulation, keeps the 


SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional 
offer. Use this cou- 
pon now. 
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pores open, and gives you a Clean, 
ruddy complexion. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Massage 
Cream generously over your face — and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the cream looks. That's 
the dirt that was in your pores. 


Don’t let comedones 
form. Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream every 
day—especially when 
social or business en- 
gagements demand that 
you look your best. It 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living. 


*WHAT ARE 
COMEDONES? 
(pronounced cb m’é-dones) 
Dictionary definition: A small 
plug or mass occluding the 
excretory duct of a sebaceous 
gland, occurring frequentlv 
upon the face, especially the 
= It is often called black- 

ead. 





Use at Home 
after Shaving 


To get full pleasure 
and benefit use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream regularly at 
home after shaving. 
Your face will feel 
and look like a mil- 
lion dollars. 60c jars 
at all drug stores. 


TEAR OFF NOW! YOU MAY FORGET 








The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. 40, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) 
for a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Street 
Address « «+s scecsccees Corecccccccessccsesece 


City. -cccccccccces eeeeceeerere Seate...+.. eee 
57 
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This is the 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


cA SPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 

Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- | 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 








If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CuIcaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 13) 


wind on me, too, so I didn’t smell him, 
but fortunately I happened to look up 
and see him just as he made an up-hill 
jump at me. I knew his plan. He 
hoped to land on my neck while my 
head was down. and bite me through the 
vertebrae. But I fooled him. I reared 
instantly and he missed, landing right 
under me—and bang! blooey! I came 
down on him and broke his backbone. 
Then I used him for a door mat until 
I was tired and perspiring in spite of 
the cold, and that was the last of old 
man cougar. 


CuHapter III 


HAD proceeded thus far in my 

story when a tickling in my throat 
warned me that it was time to wet my 
whistle. That whiff of phosgene gas I 
got at Cantigny doesn’t bother me any 
more, although I daresay it would if I 
should be ridden 
very hard for a con- 
siderable distance. 
There is a small raw 
spot down around 
my larynx, however, 
and too much talk- 
ing is apt to bring 
on a fit of coughing 
unless I cool that 
spot with cold water 
and rest a while. So 
I walked up the brook to a clear pool 
and drank very slowly; when I returned 
to my friends I observed a_ jovial 
twinkle in O’Malley’s eyes. 

“I’m afther thinkin’, Professor,” he 
announced, “that we’re about to come 
to the most intherestin’ part of your 
life story—the part where you have the 
grand ruction wit’ your blue-roan rascal 
of a step-father.” 

“What makes you think so?” 
demanded, always argumentative. 

“Bekase, ye runt, no thoroughbred’ll 
shtand for shennanigans from a muck- 
er,” O'Malley replied pridefully. “Divil 
a wan o’ the right breedin’ will bind his 
head to oppression an’ injustice. I mind 
I was coming three years old whin a 
lorry-load av Black an’ Tans dhruv up 
to the farm av Rory McNamara that 
bred me an’ me mother before me, the 
Lord be his comfortin’. Rory had 
j'iined out wit’ the bhoys afther the 
Eastern rebellion an’ for a month he’d 
been on the run in the Connaught 
mountains, whilst his young son, the 
wife and the daughter took care of the 
farm. But sure the Black an’ Tans 
(bad luck to you, Taffy, ’twas a Welsh 
Prime Minister of England that sint us 
those fellas) knew Rory would soon be 
afther sneakin’ back. For why? Be- 
kase his black mare, Rosaleen Dhu, 
that’d won the five hundred guineas at 
the Curragh av Kildare, had dhropped a 
colt by Sir Roger De Coverly, the 
greatest steeple-chaser in all Ireland and 
him ownd-ed by Sir Emmet Flanagan, 


Taffy 





of Ballinavan, a grrand gintleman who'd 
given Rory a free service from Sir 
Roger for the mare Rosaleen. Sure 
‘twas not in human nature that Rory 
could resist comin’ down from the Con- 
naught mountains for a look at Rosa- 
leen Dhu’s colt, so sure enough wan 
dark night come he did, and the mare 
bein’ took wit’ a colic an’ Rory mis- 
thrustin’ the young fellas’ skill to bring 
her t’rough, he stayed all night to 
nurrse her an’ bright an’ early in the 
mornin’ here come me brave Black an’ 
Tans an’ surround the place entirely. 
Their officer come up an’ hammered at 
the barn door. 
“Come out o’ 
mara,’ says he. 


that, Rory McNa- 
‘Come out, ye rebel, 


to be hung like the thraitor that ye 
are an’ thank God ’tisn’t b’iled in ile 
ye are.’ 

“ “Ve talk av threason to me, ye skut!’ 
says Rory. 


‘Sure how can a man who 
neither him nor his 
people for seven 
hundred years have 
been loyal subjects 
be guilty av threa- 
son?’ An’ wit’ thai 
he fired and kilt the 
officer dead. Whoo- 
roo! There was a 
great fight at that, 
wit? Rory jumpin’ 
hither an’ yon an’ 
firin’ from window an’ knot-hole. Sure 
to seven av thim he gave what Paddy 
give the dhrum, but whin they set 
the barn afire he knew he was done 
in. So he opened the dhure an’ dhruv 
out Rosaleen Dhu an’ the foal. At 
that the Black an’ Tans ceased firin’, 
thinkin’ ’twas in Rory’s mind to sur- 
rendher. But divil a wan o’ them knew 
Rory McNamara. I was in me shtall 
an’ a good, shtout gossoon that’s been 
bitted an’ ridden be exercise bhoys 
Praise be to God, Rory was a little 
man—he’d been a jockey wanst—so 
what does he do but shlip a saddle an’ 
bridle on me, lep on me back an’ go 
chargin’ through the blazin’ dhure like 
a bat out o’ hell. 

“There was a wall around the place 
an’ the Black an’ Tans was inside. I 
ran two av thim down an’ at a worrd 
from Rory I took off at that wall. As 
God is me judge, ’twas me firrst jump 
an’ "twas too high for me, so I got me 
front feet up an’ jerrked me hind feet 
afther me an’ shtood poised on that 
wall like a greyhound. Thin I took off 
the other side an’ away we wint, hell 
for leather, wit’ the bullets singin’ 
around us like bees an’ Rory talkin’ to 
me in the Gaelic. We were into a bit 
av woods like that an’ I swum the 
Shannon bekase there was no time to 
hunt for bridges. Many’s the wild ride 
I’ve had to hounds since that day but 
divil a wilder ride nor that, for we were 
riding wit’ telyfome an’ telegraph wires 
rousin’ the counthry agin us. For all 
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that, Rory aised me down at the thirrd 
mile, for fear o’ wind-breakin’ me. 

“An’ thin what did the cute fox do? 
Answer me that? What did he do? 
He rode back to the farm, bekase that 
was the last place on earth they’d think 
av lookin’ for him! The barn was 
burnt whin we got there, but Rosaleen 
Dhu an’ the foal were in the meadew 
browsin’ quietly, so Rory wint over, 
saw that the mare had done wit’ the 
colic, looked his fill at the colt, kissed 
me twice on the nose an’ turned me 
loose wit’ the two av thim, whilst afoot 
he made his way back to the bhoys in 
the mountains. An’ whin the fightin’ 
was over he come back an’ sold me for 
a hundred guineas to the agent of The 
Commandhin’ Officer, an’ here I am. 

“°Tis the broken-hearted Rory he 
was the last I saw av him. ‘Charles 
O’Malley,’ says he to me as he laid me 
halter shank in the agent’s hands, ‘ ’tis 
guilty of threason I am at long lasht 
for sellin’ you an’ may God forgive me 
for it, but I need the money for a new 
barn. I have Rosaleen Dhu’s colt, 
Faugh-a-Ballagh, to comfort me, but 
the like av horse like you will never be 
seen agin in all Ireland.’ Sure, the poor 
man cried like a child.” 

I looked at little Taffy, the Welsh- 
man, and felt sorry for him. Like the 
men too small to be accepted for serv- 
ice, Taffy has not lived. Not a thrill 
has he known in all his placid existence, 
unless it be on those occasions when he 
polices The Brat, and the time is not 
far distant when he will be denied even 
that small delight, for The Brat is a 
chip of the old block and as often as 
Taffy polices him he’s back in the sad- 
dle again. He’s coming eight years old 
in the fall and with the stiffening of 
his little leg muscles, what with the 
flexing exercises The Top is giving him 
daily, O’Mailey and I can see Taffy’s 
finish. 

“I don’t think I should care to be 
shot at,” said Taffy. 

“There’s nothin’ like love an’ fight- 
in’,” O’Malley declared. “I left six fine 
sons and three daughters in the old 
counthry.” 

I admitted that I had left a few my- 
self on that Modoc National Forest 
Range, not without pride. In fact, it 
was my desire to take on family re- 
sponsibilities that led to the final ruckus 
with my roan step-father. When I was 
two years old I killed that old cougar, 
as I have already told you, and, fol- 
lowing that victory the thought occurred 
to me that hereafter I would be inde- 
pendent of my step-father and do the 
cougar-scouting for our band of mares. 
Of course Old Roan resented this and 
took no pains to conceal his dislike for 
me, and my mother, poor amiable crea- 
ture, made no effort to oppose him. At 
first I was weak enough to submit to 
his arbitrary methods of protest, but 
eventually the thought came to me: 
“What reason, if any, exists why I 
should take a back seat?” 

“None in God’s green wurrld,” O’Mal- 
ley assured me. “What happened 
then?” 


(Continued on page 60) 











“I’ve 
just learned 


something new 


about 


Colds! 





They Are Relieved Quicker 
When Treated Externally”’ 


T is the first few hours of 

a cold that count. That’s 

why it is so important to 
treat all colds promptly. The 
quicker medication can be ap- 
plied, the quicker the cold will 
be checked. For this reason men, 
women and children are giving 
up the old method of “dosing” 
their colds and now treat them 
externally with Vicks VapoRub. 
They simply rub 
Vicks on the 
throat and chest; 





) 
s 


= medicated vapors 
‘7 are then released 

by the heat of the 
body and inhaled direct to the 
inflamed air passages, loosening 
the phlegm and easing the difh- 
cult breathing. 


At the same time, Vicks stimu- 
lates the skin like a poultice, 


“drawing out” the soreness and 
thus helping the vapors inhaled 
to break up the congestion. 

It is this two- 
fold action of 
Vicks which has 
made it so suc- 
cessful in treat- 
ing head and 
chest colds, sore throat, nasal ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, croup and other 
cold troubles in more than 50 
countries. It is equally good for 
children and adults. 


Make This Test 


If you have never tried Vicks for 





yourself, take a moment to test it. 
Melt some in a bow! of hot water and 
inhale the vapors. You can feel the 
immediate effect of the medication in 
the air passages and lungs. If you 
haven’t Vicks in your home your 
druggist can supply you. 


ICKS 


VarpoRus 
Now Over 21 Million Jars Used Yearly 
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“Have them Several 


Times aWeek~ ~ 
Say the Great Food Experts 
O NCE again you can get Oysters— 





fresh, delicious, nutritious. 

“Eat Oysters—have them often,” 
is the advice of world-famous dieticians. 
Eat them because you like them—and be- 
cause THEY LIKE YOU. 

Serve them a hundred different ways— 
in tasty stew or tangy cocktail, or in dainty 
new dishes that get entirely away from the 
hum-drum weekly fare—but serve them often. 

The Oyster, science now realizes, is one 
of nature’s most valuable, as well as most 
delicious, foods. | 

As a_body-builder, a health-giver, the 
Oyster ranks in a class with milk. It is 
rich in those very elements—particularly 
iodine and other stimulating minerals from 
the sea—that the human system needs, 
MUST HAVE, in fact, to be at its best. 

And especially does this apply in winter, 
when a scarcity of fresh, green vegetables 
leaves the average household menu weighty 
with semi-artificial foods. Then nature gives 
us the Oyster—the appetizing, energizing, di- 
gestible Oyster—ready-prepared in the rich, 
ripe juices of the sea—to balance off the 
meal. 

So Order Oysters Often. As the first of the 


feast or the main dish of the dinner—they’re 
good—and good for you. 


NOW’ wh ee Come 


to You~ ertified, 


The packing. production and shipping of Oysters ig 
now carefully safeguarded by rigid Federal and 
State Regulations. Wherever you live, you can 
enjoy them with the same assurance of safety that 
permit you to enjoy your meat, vegetables and milk 











Wethinrton, 8. of ee (t2-F.) 


o7e*s:. td Growers ong | Geatere Assa., 
pnb ae chy ‘.. & 
Send me your free booklet called 
“98 Ways to Prepare Oysters."’ 
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We mixed it, of course. I bided my 
time and picked the battlefield. It was 
on a hillside and I tackled him from 
above. The old fool reared, struck and 
missed, but I did not miss. I rushed 
in and got him by the throat, crowded 
him on the point of the shoulder and 
threw him over backward. He went 
rolling down the hill, with me striking 
him every time he tried to get up. 
Finally when he managed to get up he 
was very groggy, so I turned on him 
and let him have both heels early and 
often. He was a cold-blooded horse 
and I believed if I forced the fighting, 
throwing everything I had at him, he’d 
quit; I knew—without knowing just 
why I knew—that I’d only have to whip 
him once, provided I did a good job 
then. 

Well, young as I was and light as I 
was, I did it. My foot work was too fast 
for him so finally, screaming with rage 
and despair, he broke 
off the .engagement 
and limped away over 
the hill. We never 
saw him again and I 
took charge of the 
harem and led them 
for six months until 
the forest rangers 
came in and staged a 
round-up. They do 
that every fall after 
the cattlemen, who have permits to 
graze their stock in the public domain, 
have made their round-up. The rang- 
ers know, of course, that after the 
cattle round-up anything still left in the 
reserve is nobody’s property or strayed 
property and as such animals have no 
legal right in the reserve, naturally they 
have to get out. 

I was wilder than a March hare, of 
course, never having had anything to 
do with men, but my mares had all 
been civilized at some period of their 
existence and I couldn’t do a thing with 
them. I tried to crowd them into mak- 
ing some speed, to lead them in wild 
dashes through the circle of riders, but 
I couldn’t seem to work up any en- 
thusiasm, so in the end, rather than de- 
sert them, I trotted at the head of my 
harem and presently found myself in a 
twenty-acre fenced field. I could have 
jumped that fence and escaped, but the 
mares refused to follow, so what was 
the use. I decided to stick around and 
see what would happen. 

What happened was that the rangers 
rode among us, noting brands and tak- 
ing descriptions of every head of us. 
Then the Governraent advertised us as 
strays for thirty days in one of the 
county papers and warned all persons 
who might own any of us or who could 
prove ownership to come and bring us 
home, otherwise, on a certain day, we 
would all be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder. 

But few of the former owners of 





members of my harem called to claim 
them. Horses were too cheap and too 
plentiful in that country for the owners 
to go to the expense and bother of rid- 
ing a hundred miles to lead a horse 
back another hundred miles, so the ma- 
jority of my charges were sold for two 
dollars and fifty cents each to chicken 
raisers down in Sonoma County and 
shipped down there by train, to be 
slaughtered and fed to chickens. Yes, 
that’s what they do with old horses and 
horses nobody wants, in California. 

It was at this auction that I met 
Ernie Givens. They had driven us into 
a small circular corral with eight-foot 
close-planked walls, and Ern Givens sat 
on top of this fence and looked us over. 
My mother recognized him and told me 
who he was. 

“There he is!” I heard Ern Givens 
shout suddenly to the chief ranger. 
“That’s the horse I’m looking for. I 
thought, when I read 
his description in the 
advertisement — dark 
brown, dappled, with 
silver points—that he 
might be one of the 
Triangle colts, be- 
cause no horses were 
ever marked like them 
before. I wonder if 
there’s a Triangle 
mare in this lot—a 
quarter or half bred Percheron. If 
there is one such she should be a dap- 
pled brown, but not quite as brown as 
this stallion. He’s almost a rich ma- 
hogany color.” 

The ranger called to a rider in the 
corral to mill us around and presently 
my mother trotted past the man on the 
fence. He pointed to her. “Put your 
rope on that mare and lead her up here 
till I look for a brand,” he requested, 
and this was done. 

“Yes, she’s the Triangle mare I sus- 
pected might be here. I'll bet a hat 
she’s the dam of that young stallion.” 

They auctioned my mother off then 
and there while they had a rope on her. 
The chicken-feed man bid two dollars 
and a half. Ern Givens looked my 
mother over, walked -up and examined 
her teeth. “About seven years old,” I 
heard him say, “and too fine a mare to 
be fed to chickens. She’s in foal, too. 
Three dollars,” he called to the auc- 
tioneer, and I was so grateful to him I 
came up close, stretched out my neck 
and sniffed at him. 

“Hello, boy,” he said, and I liked the 
way he said it. He stretched his hand 
out to me, wiggling his fingers and 
snapping them a little. I saw he meant 
no harm, so I came up and smelled his 
hand. 

“He’s just like all of them,” I heard 
him say to the rider that was holding 
my mother. “Sensible and courageous. 
I’ve never known an outlaw of this 
breeding. I'll gentle him as easily as I 
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would a pet pig. Three fifty for the 
Triangle mare.” 

“Four,” the chicken-feed buyer chal- 
lenged. 

“Five,” says Ern Givens. “Better let 
me have her, bud. She'll cost you five 
dollars to freight to the slaughter pen, 
and ten dollars is as high as any chicken 
fancier can afford to go for horse meat.” 

“Take her,” the chicken man called, 
disgusted. I suppose he knew Ern 
Givens was bound to have her anyhow. 

Ern Givens bought two more horses 
—likely looking animals, even if cold- 


blooded. They had old saddle chafes © 


on their withers, and wore a brand, so 
he knew they had once earned their 
oats as cow ponies. 

Finally I was alone in the corral with 
mother and these two cow ponies, so 
the auctioneer started them to bidding 
on me. Ern Givens sat silent on the 
fence, making no bids, letting his com- 
petitors run up the price, and I have 
often thought that was sensible of him. 
Why should he run up the price on him- 
self? At forty dollars one of the forest 
rangers appeared to be about to bid 
me in, but just then Ern Givens came 
to life. 

“Fifty,” he said. 

“You mean to have him, Givens?” 
the forest ranger asked him. “I'd like 
mighty well to own that animal, myself, 
but—” 

“I mean to have him if I have to bid 
two hundred and fifty dollars for him. 
And I might even beat that, ranger.” 

“T’ll be neighborly,” the ranger re- 
plied. “I'll bid seventy-five, but that’s 
my limit.” 

“Seventy-six!” Ern Givens yells, and 
as there were no other bids, after the 
auctioneer had begged and pleaded and 
given warning three times, I passed into 
the hands of Ernie Givens for seventy- 
six dollars. 

“You should feel complimented, son,” 
said my mother. “That man knows 
horses. What’s more, he appreciates a 
good horse and will treat us kindly. He 
spoke a moment ago of gentling you. A 
common cow puncher would have 
spoken of busting you. There’s a dif- 
ference. Now take a tip from your 
worldly-wise mother, son, and the first 
time that man saddles you and climbs 
aboard, don’t you get the notion in your 
young head that you can dump him, be- 
cause you can’t. As a bucker you'll 
be a fizzle, because it doesn’t run in 
your blood to be a bucker. The crazier 
a horse is the better bucker he is, so 
if you want to advertise yourself as a 
lunatic just buck like a fool. I know 
that man. He used to be a top rider 
for the Triangle, and there hasn’t been 
a rider on the Triangle since Sir Nigel’s 
foals began to be dropped who hasn’t 
dreamed of owning one of them. When 
Ern Givens read your description in that 
advertisement he was smart enough to 
realize that here, at last, was a chance to 
possess one of Sir Nigel’s get at a price 
within his means. You belong to Erm 
Givens now, son, and so do I, and pres- 
ently he’ll give us the names we are to 
answer to.” (Continued on page 62) 
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Cultivate 
this good habit 


Each day more men and wo- 
men are learning that good 
health and beauty are de- 
pendent upon the condition 
of teeth and gums. They 
practice simple preventive 
measures. And they never 
forget to go to their dentist 
at least twice a year. 




















4 Out of 5 Pay Pyorrhea’s Price 


Unless a vigilant guard is kept against it, Pyorrhea 
steals into the mouth and starts its deadly work. Its 












poison creeps through the system. In its wake follow a 
rheumatism, anemia, stomach troubles and embarrass- a | 
«ff amg | 


ing facial disfigurement. 

It takes as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after 40 and 
thousands younger. 

Don't fear these uneven odds. With a little care you 
can protect yourself against Pyorrhea. Go to your den- 
tist for a thorough examination, once every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly, morn- 
ing and night. 

It is the one dentifrice specifically designed to combat 
Pyorrhea. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., 
who for ye ars specialized in the treatment of this disease. 

Start using Forhan’s for the Gums, tonight. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists every- 
where. It wards off Pyorrhea or checks its course if 
used regularly and in time. 

It firms gum tissue and keeps it sound. It keeps teeth 
snowy white and protects them against acids which 
cause decay. 

As health insurance and protection against Pyorrhea, 
use Forhan’s. Teach your children this good habit. Get 
your first tube, today. At all druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 


We Make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
é . once you'll never go back to ordinary mouth-washes 
This Promise that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it, 



























—that radiate power —decision —are 
not the eyes that feebly peer through 
a pair of glasses. 

Eyes that command, must not only 
see, but must also be seen—must be 
strong, free and unfettered—must 
radiate personality as the sun radiates 
light. 

Science has at last learned the secret 
of Natural vision. This new knowl- 
edge of the Eye marks the dawn of the 
New Age of Vision, an age in which 
all men may hope to see with their 
own eyes as Nature intended. 

Thousands have learned that it is no longer 
mecessary to resort to artificial aids to see 
successfully — that what nature has conceived, 
they can conserve. 


Eyes that function as Nature intended are 
the very keynote of a masterful personality. 
They speak with an eloquence unknown to 
words when not Imprisoned behind glasses. 


Dr. Barrett's book- 
let tells the big 
story of this lat- 
est triumph of 
science. Itis 
yours for the 
avking. 
Your name 



















The Barrett Institute, 
1410 Pershing Square 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, Dr. Barrett's booklet on Better Eyesight. 
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“T shall not forget, mother,” I re- 
plied, “that he saved you from being 
chicken feed.” 

“I hope I shall bear him good colts,” 
said my mother. “The next one will be 
another blue roan, I dare say,” she added 
sadly. “Something tells me my next 
born will not be popular with Ern 
Givens.” 

She was right. When he was born 
Ern looked him over and shook his 
head; when the little fellow was weaned 
Ern gave him to old Chief Sassy Jack, 
of the Modoc tribe, and I think the In- 
dians ate him. I should worry. 


CHAPTER IV 


ELL, the day following the auc- 

tion Ern Givens came into the 
corral where my dam and the other two 
broncs and I were nib- 
bling some mighty in- 
different hay out of a 
rack. I had never 
eaten hay before and 
didn’t like it; indeed 
I wouldn’t have 
touched it if I hadn’t 
been hungry as a bear 
in the spring. Ern 
had a basket filled 
with round red ob- 
jects the odor of 
which was extraordi- 
narily pleasant, and al- j 
most immediately I 
began to water at the 
mouth. He gave my worthy mother 
one which she munched with such evi- 
dent pleasure that the two cow ponies 
came up and begged for a helping. So 
Ern gave each of them one and threw 
in a few friendly strokes on the nose 
for good luck. He didn’t pay a bit of 
attention to me, however, and I felt a 
little hurt—particularly when he walked 
over to the other side of the corral and 
invited mother and the two cow ponies 
to follow him. 

O'Malley, he didn’t have to ask them. 
They would have followed him while he 
had those round red things in the 
basket. I couldn’t get the delightful 
odor of them out of my nostrils, al- 
though I snorted and tossed my head 
a good deal, so finally I asked mother 
wha! the good thing was. 

“Apples,” she replied. “Hood River, 
Oregon, apples. Lordy, but they’re good. 
I haven’t tasted an apple for three years. 
I tell you, boy, being a free horse has 
its decided disadvantages: come to think 
of it I don’t supvose I ever will know 
what possessed me to go philandering 
off with that blue roan ruin you kicked 
out of the party some time back. Don’t 
be silly, son. Horn in on the play and 
show some interest. If you want any- 
thing in this world you have to work 
for it or ask for it or help yourself 
to it.” 

So I came over timidly and as Ern 
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was slipping some more apples to those 
cow ponies I stuck my head over his 
shoulder and helped myself to one out 
of the basket. Ern didn’t seem to 
mind, so I backed away a few feet and 
ate it. Carajo!—as my dear departed 
comrade Tip used to say (he’d sol- 
diered in Porto Rico, Cuba, the Canal 
Zone and the Philippines and always 
cussed in Spanish)—that apple was 
good. I came back for another, but 
this time Ern switched the cut on me. 
He held out his hand, palm up, and 
it was covered with a white powder. 

“Lick it up, fool,” said one of the 
cow ponies. “It’s salt.” 

I licked it up off his hand. Car- 
ramba, it was good. It seemed to pro- 
vide something I’d always felt the lack 
of, so I went back for more. Before 
Ern would oblige me, however, I had 
to let his hand rest on 
my muzzle, and then 
he fed me an apple 
with his other hand, 
while his first hand 
crept up my jaw and 
finally I felt his fing- 
ers working in around 
the bases of my ears. 
I had a tick in there 
and he dislodged the 
brute. Then his hand 
roved down over my 
neck and across my 
withers, so seeing he 
forgetting all 

about the apples, I 
helped myself to the basket and was 
called a greedy dog by both broncs. In 
fact there was some small talk among 
them of the advisability of ganging me. 
Hell’s fire! They made me laugh. 
Mother and I finished the apples and all 
those two broncs could do was stand off 
and cuss. Later Ern made it up to 
them by giving them quite a lot of salt. 

In about an hour Ern brought saddle, 
bridle and blanket into the corral, 
roped one of the broncs, saddled and 
forked him. The bronc went high, wide 
and handsome with him once around the 
corral and then quit. 

“No use trying to do my stuff with 
that boy up,” he grinned as he passed 
my mother as meek as a sheep-killing 
dog. Ern then saddled and rode the 
other bronc, who gave him quite a party, 
but ended up by being reasonable too. 

“Each one is hoping Ern will think 
he is unsafe and ride the other one,” my 
mother told me. 

Charles O’Malley rolled a roguish eye 
at me. “Your mother must have had 
a dash of Irish hunter in her, Prof,” he 
declared. “That line she gave you last 
sounds like an Irish bull.” 


CHAPTER V 


E’LL not bother to give me a re- 
hearsal,” said my mother. “He 
knows I’m not a regular saddle animal, 
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that my function is bringing colts into 
the world. But he'll ride you, my son, 
and you might as well brace yourself 
for the shock. That Erm is just burst- 
ing with curiosity as to how you'll stack 
up for a wild horse. He’s got to prove 
that his estimate of you is right—he’s 
got to prove that you're out of Sir 
Nigel and me, and if you don’t sprawl 
yourself all over this corral when he 
tops you, that’ll be all the proof he'll 
want. After that he'll leave you alone 
and treat you well until you've got 
some more age on you.” 

She was right. Ern tied me to a 
snubbing post and gave me five minutes 
to see if I could pull the doggoned thing 
up by the roots. When I quit he gave 
me some salt and another apple and the 
first thing I know he had lifted up my 
front foot. I figured if I stood for it 
I'd get another apple and the result 
was that when I got tired standing on 
three feet and decided to set that foot 
on the ground, I couldn’t! Ern had 
tied it up! However, he gave me some 
more salt on the palm of his hand and 
then he slipped a jacimo over my head. 
He had more sense than to try to bit 
me then and there. Next he cinched his 
saddle on me. We had quite a fight 
about that and I tried to strike at him 
a few times, but he didn’t seem to mind. 
Just stood off at the end of the latigo 
and pulled on it and of course, standing 
on three feet as I was, my attempts to 
stand on two long enough to reach him 
with the third were perfectly ridicu- 
lous. Mother stood by laughing at me 
and even the broncs sniggered. 

The last thing Ern did was to blind- 
fold me, and of course, as soon as I 
found myself in darkness I stood still 
and wondered what to do. I couldn’t 
see that Ern had untied me and gath- 
ered up the hitching rope with the ja- 
cimo reins. Suddenly my foot was loose 
and I stamped it. Then Ern was on my 
back, the blindfold was flipped off and 
I gave a terrific jump. 

“Steady, you young fool,” said my 
mother. However, youth must be 
served, and of course I figured I could 
do a better bucking job than either of 
those two sniggering cow ponies. So I 
tried, but after a minute of my best 
bucks I could feel Ern’s hand down on 
my neck, stroking it, and I could hear 
Ern’s voice saying: “Steady, little hoss, 
steady. Don’t you start to get riled 
with papa. You know you got more 
sense than that.” 

I was quite out of breath and disap- 
pointed, so I started to run. Erm let 
me. I tore around the corral about a 
dozen times, then suddenly I stopped 
and pitched again—just once, for luck! 

“T thought you’d try that at least 
once,” I heard Ern say, and. then one 
of the cow ponies bawled me out. 

He said: “Oh, for the love of- alfalfa, 
quit making a spectacle of yourself. 
That man started life at fifteen as a 
bronco squeezer and you're just duck 
soup for him, with your feeble, ama- 
teurish crow-hopping and wild gallop- 
ing. Don’t act like a wild ass.” 

I saw there (Continued on page 64) 
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was an element of wisdom in what he 
said, so I settled down and trotted 
around the corral, keeping close to the 
fence and doing my best to scrape Ern’s 
leg off against it. But he just laughed 
and cocked his leg up along my shoulder 
and all of a sudden he jumped down 
and grabbed me by the head and shoved 
an apple against my lips. I said to 
mother 

“Shucks! What can you do with a 
fellow who treats you like that? It 
takes two to make a quarrel.” 

Ern took the saddle and jacimo off 
me then and turned me loose. The 
ranger had been watching him from the 
top of the corral. “He’s as good as 
broken right now,” I heard Ern say. 
“Nothing technical about that hoss. 
He has his daddy’s courage and spirit, 
but his common sense and lack of 
temper comes from that brown mare. 
I'll teach him to lead this afternoon and 
tomorrow morning I'll saddle one of 
these delinquent cow ponies and we'll 
drag out of here.” 

“Where do you hail from, mister?” 
says the ranger. 

“I’m foreman of the Alamo Ranch, 
over in Shasta Valley, in Siskiyou 
County,” says Ern. “The boss told me 
to pick up a good, heavy, sensible 
horse for him—one he can safely put 
fat buyers on when they come to the 
ranch and want to ride down in the 
fields to look at the cattle. This brown 


mare will be just the ticket for that. 
These other horses will go into my own 
private string, of course. I'll geld this 
stallion after I get him home and next 
spring I'll start his education.” 

“He’s the most gorgeous thing on 
four legs I ever did see,” says the ran- 
ger. “If some rich city feller should 
take a fancy to that animal and you had 
him well schooled I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if mebbe you could get a thou- 
sand dollars for him.” 

“I wouldn’t sell this horse for five 
thousand,” says Ern. “You wait until 
I’ve trimmed his hoofs and shod him, 
combed the cockle-burrs and ticks off’n 
him, groomed him and fed him up right 
and there'll only be one man in this 
country fit to ride him in a parade— 
and that’ll be Theodore Roosevelt.” 

That afternoon Ern Givens taught me 
to lead and the following morning Ern 
tied mother, one of the broncs and me 
together, with me in the center. Then 
he mounted up on the other bronc and 
away we went over the hills and across 
the plains down into Siskiyou County. 
And by and by we came to the Alamo 
Ranch. That’s where life really started 
for me, but my throat is getting ticklish 
again, so if you'll excuse me O’Malley— 
and you, Taffy—I'll lay off on my yarn 
until this afternoon. That gas I picked 
up at Cantigny sticks to me like the tail 
end of a hard, cold spring. 

(To be continued) 


They ll Be Over 
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from home or recounted stories of the 
lines and camps, the hospitals and bil- 
lets. Wally will draw ’em going into 
action at the banquet table and the 
buck who broke forth in poetry on the 
glories of a k. p. detail with the rolling 


bakery, will write rhymes on art and 
opera, Paris by night and the road to 
Rouen. 


“Instead of unpacking barracks bags 
and finding the shaving soap has 
starched the collar of an o. d. shirt, you 
dig into the suitcase, put on the duds 
that will make a second looey on leave 
look like a bird ambling to the medical 
headquarters for the studied purpose of 
getting a day on bunk fatigue.” 

“How about the M. P.’s? Have they 
sold the earth?” asked Joe. 

“Big boy,” said John, “those birds 
know the ropes. They’re ready to atone 
for their past life and they’ll be happy 
to make the rounds with you. Those 
hard-boiled babies will travel with a 
girl on each arm instead of a soldier and 
a sailor who had made that error of 
judgment so common to the warrior, 
fed up, framed up and far from home, 
of stepping on a rattler bound for Paris 
when his real destination was in the op- 


posite direction and eventually No 
Man’s Land. 

“When you hit the boulevards the 
welcome sign will be on every doormat. 
The Eiffel Tower, lighted by a million 
bulbs, will be a reproduction of Old 
Glory and of the Legion emblem. The 
Y. M. C. A., K. C., Salvation Army, 
and Jewish Welfare Board will have 
more corners than the U. C. S., and 
everything goes free from doughnuts to 
hot dogs, from fags to Java, from post- 
age stamps to pretzels. 

“Down at G. H. Q., new style, you'll 
find the reformed company clerks with 
a card index of where every man has a 
suite of rooms. You can locate any one 
of the thirty thousand voyagers and 
have your own reunions in your own 
way. 

“There'll be battle-front trips that 
will take you to any section, and arm-in- 
arm with your sweetie you can stroll 
into the area swept over by hell early 
and often. 

“And the big parade, boys—there’ll 
be something to tell the kids about when 
the old batteries are fast running down. 
World leaders, kings and queens, thou- 
sands of vets of Allied countries, floats, 
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the boys from the corn belt with corn 
tossels on their chapeaux, ten-gallon hats 
from Texas, and no curbstone cowboys 
under ‘em; Mexican make-ups, Colonial 
costumes from Virginia, real Colorado 
jackrabbits turned loose to hop things 
up, Florida oranges for the kids, and 
more bands than a bird late from leave 
had alibis. 

“Elsie Janis and the entertainers who 
made a hut ring forth the tidings that 
no one was down-hearted will be there 
with the joy ensemble. 

“At the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier at the Arc de Triomphe, there'll be 
a lamp burning for the memory of a 
million dead comrades. Each state dele- 
gation will halt there and place a wreath, 
until a mountain of flowers has blos- 
somed for the comrades who stopped the 
ones that missed us. We'll get the low- 
down on all these doings. Reception 
by the French Government, a hand- 
shake with Marshal Foch, street danc- 
ing, and more bands than the service 
had buglers. 

“A fifty percent reduction in railroad 
fare over Europe, with all the dope on 
travel right at the hotel—Rome and the 
Coliseum, Venice, the Alps, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the Gott-mit-uns terrain, Belgium, 
across the Channel where the big swims 
take place, London as it wasn’t when 
you were in a hospital with a soft one. 

“There are special trips arranged by 
approved Legion tours companies and 
you can travel any place in Europe. I’m 
signed up on the dotted line right now 
for a whirl around the high spots. 

“A journey to Romagne Cemetery, 
where thousands of Americans are 
buried; and there you can carry a per- 
sonal message from some mother—per- 
haps bring back a grave’s photograph, 
that will be revered through life. Then 
a joint ceremony—one person at each 
grave; Taps are sounded, and as you 
kneel, thoughts go out to the buddies in 
eternal sleep. It’s worth the trip alone 
—what a tribute, what a binding tie for 
generations yet unborn!” 

The audience of two buddies had list- 
ened while there came visions of other 
days—the line-ups for slum and inspec- 
tion and equipment; long hours of 
squads right; reminiscences of warriors 
huddled by the Sibley, sick leaves, 
marches, rumors, stories of rookies on 
the long trail of the skirmish line, the 
key to the parade grounds or the pup- 
tent skyhook; the first night up there, 
when ordinary fire seemed like a bar- 
rage that would shake the buildings back 
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home; the chafing under orders and then 
the happy words “homeward bound.” 

To go or not to go was the question; 
whether it was greater to suffer in the 
mind the passing up of this enterprise, 
or get the spirit and go over and see 
it all. 

John had been a souvenir hound. If 
the Government had given him a medal 
for every time he flirted with death to 
creep into No Man’s Land for a Heinie 
helmet, or into a captured dugout for a 
trick cigarette lighter, the decoration 
manufacturers would have needed an 
extra shift. On (Continued on page 66) 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


It 1s impossible for a rail- 
road train or a ship to 
call at the doorsteps of 
its passengers when they wish 
to take a journey. To take even 
a trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point where 
the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes 
all the way to meet the public’s 
convenience. 

Each telephone call may be 
compared to a taxicab, whose 
destination is controlled by the 
subscriber. The telephone com- 
per extends its wires to the 

omes and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its tele- 
hones within immediate reach. 
he call is made at the time, 
from the point, and to the place 





that the subscriber de- 
sires. He speaks to the 
person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each tele- 

hone subscriber are the talk- 
ing channels of the entire Bell 
System. He may make a call 
a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who has a 
telephone. 

This is the essence of com- 
munication. Because of it, the 
number of telephones has in- 
creased in the last five years 
three times as fast as popula- 
tion. Because of it, the Bell 
System carries more than 
twenty billion messages in the 
course of a year. 
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about our new methods of art 
how anybody can learn without 
It contains page after page of 
what you can make and 
sell. You can make good 
money and this book is 
Our system is amazingly easy to 
learn and the profits are larger than 
in almost any other business. You 


objects almost from the beginning. 
You don’t have to know how to draw 
or have any experienc >. 
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Want Some Money? 


Here’s a woriderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tellsall 


FREE 


decoration, art treatment and 
revious training or experience. 
andsome color illustrations of 
All supplies are sent by 
us with the instructions 
and many have made 
$25 the first week. Some society 
women have taken up this work 
for their own amusement.— Eit 

way, P< mos w or profit, it’s the 
most delightful home work you can 
i ine. Write Now for your copy 
of valuable book; it’s FREE. 
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You May Have 
a Desk 


—but do you get the salary? 


The desk in the private office of Robert 
Pentland, Jr.— member of the Florida 
State Board of C. P. A. Examiners and 
Public in the largest firm of Certified 

ublic Accountants in the State of Florida 
—is about the same size as the desk he 
had when he was a clerk, in 1919. And 
there’s no great difference in looks— 

But his income today is more than ten 
times as large. His firm has offices i in nine 
cities, and employs fifteen C. P. A.’s and 
thirty other accountants. And he is not 
yet thirty! 

How did he boost his earnings so tre- 
mendously—in just a few short years? 

He employed three aids: First, initia- 
tive—the courage to make astart. Second, 
energy—the willingness to work. Third, 
LaSalle adult business training—the short 
cut to high-salaried positions. 


Send for These Free Books 


Mr. Pentland’s first step was tosend to LaSalle for 
information regarding home-study business training 
—to help him plan intelligently. 

The coupon brought him “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One," the story of how one man, after many wander- 
ings, found the path of responsibility and power. It 
brought him also a 64-page book, ““‘Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’’ wherein he learned how he 
could enter a highly profitable profession, how he 
could step ahead to some of the most attractive and 
remunerative places in the entire range of business. 

_Below is just such a coupon as Mr. Pentland 
signed. Ahead of you are opportunities as great— 
even greater. If, one year from today, you would look 
back on a twelve months’ record of achievement—fill 
in, clip and mail the coupon NO 


— — —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle !— — —— 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 2361-HR Chicago 

I should be glad to have your 64-page 
book,‘ \ Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,”’ also a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


[_] Higher Accountancy — 


Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
every important field of business. If more 
interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 
OBusi Manag OPersonne!l and Employ- 
O Modern Salesmanship ment Management 
OTraffic Management O Banking and Finance 
O Railway Station Man- O Modern Business Corre- 
agement spondence and Practice 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OC. P. A. Coaching 
Olndustrial Manag ¢ OBusi English 
O Modern Fo: oc cial Sp 
and Production Methods O Effective Speaking 
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a wall of his home hung a German pipe, 
and the iron crosses and foreign trinkets 
clattered as he brought out folders. I 
heard a buddy of his tell how, when five 
men on detail were cut off out in No 
Man’s Land, and John was lying badly 
wounded near a shellhole in which was 
this buddy, the fallen doughboy had 
staked his life to hold his souvenirs 

The buddy, fearing capture of the de- 
tachment, had shouted to John to hurl 
the Gott-mit-uns belt and a Luger he 
carried far and wide. But John, under 
a terrific machine-gun barrage and pro- 
tected only by some willow trees, had 
buried the souvenirs, digging as the 
shells whined by him. John, that night 
at the poker session, showed a map of 
this front and X marked the spot. He 
was going back to search 
for his possessions. He 
had been rescued by 
buddies, but his souve- 
nirs were missing in 
action. 

Bill cared not for the 
art treasures of Rome 
or the majesty of Gre- 
cian columns. He was 
going from Paris to 
Avésnes. Near there 
he had been taken pris- 
oner after being messed up consider- 
ably. The Jerries had taken him back 
to a hospital in Avésnes. As he passed 
through the outskirts of this town, a 
young girl noticed his O. D. uniform. 
Le doughboy, long may he rave! 

As the transport on which he was 
riding was driven on through the streets, 
the girl dashed into her home and ran 
wildly along the sidewalk with a loaf 
of bread in her hand—a Ben Franklin, 
twentieth century style. At the main 
street crossing there was turmoil, the 
shouting of Jerry bucks on traffic detail, 
the going and coming of transports and 
infantry. And yet this tot followed 
through the maze of traffic and handed 
Bill the loaf of bread as the vehicle was 
driven into the hospital yard. 

And he had added sorrowfully that 
he had handed the bread to the Jerry 
driver. Eat? Hadn’t he had all he 
wanted; hadn’t he given away his iron 
rations after being captured? And yet, 
two days later, he saw a Tommy on a 


(Captain Abraham Lincoln 
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the United States. The principles of 
logistics and strategy apply with equal 
pertinence to large and small bodies of 
troops. He took the keenest possible 
interest in the plans of his generals, and 
he walked to the War Department prac- 
tically every day, and often several 
times a day, to follow the details of 
military movements. If we should ad- 
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hospital train take from his finger a 
diamond ring and hand it to a German 
for one loaf of black bread. 

The kids of France! Heroes all! 

And so Bill was going back to find 
the Maid of Avésnes, to him the great- 
est hero of all. 

They talked of the jack that would 
take them over. What price the sec- 
ond battle of Paris? John Doughboy 
argued that almost any sacrifice would 
be repaid a thousand fold. It was one 
golden chance in a lifetime. There 
could be no return engagement of the 
Second A. E. F. 

September, 1927, the sailing! A few 
jits every day, a little playing ball with 
the paycheck and across the gangplank 
to sunny France with bands playing, 
unlike the days when 
they stole out at mid- 
night like a bird through 
the rear of a tent as a 
detail bugle sounded. 
For those who had been 
over the memories 
again, the faces indel- 
ibly framed in the mind, 
the terrain of which 
luckily they were not a 
part; and for the bud- 
dies detailed to the Rio 
Grande and wasting away in American 
camps after having said a supposed 
farewell a score of times, and fearing 
that la guerre would be over before 
they were, what a chance to see it all-- 
and learn—and know, and meet the old 
gang. 

The poker session was a dud. The 
game started, but it had no fire. The 
deals came slow; no one wanted to 
raise; the antes dribbled in like bucks 
members of a street-cleaning detail just 
returning from giving the French peas- 





ants an example of American sanitation. 
They were going over again—back to | 
the halo of the great eternity, where | 
many a weary buck had tossed the | 
ivories on the red soil of France, where 
the Véry lights danced in glee to the 
tune of death and fate played no fav- 
orites. | 
“Perhaps it wasn’t such a bad war | 
after all,” said Bill. “Tickets two ways, 
Mr. Traffic Manager, and all the trim- 
mings. Me for first in and last out.” 


mit that sometimes his suggestions were 
at fault, that would not be a surprising 
admission. But there appears to be a 
growing concensus of judgment among 
military critics that his advice was far 
oftener right than wrong. | 





During the first two years of the war, 
Lincoln’s direction or attempts at di- 
rection of the movements of the armies 
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was almost constant, particularly with 
reference to the Army of the Potomac, 
on which the nation relied for the 
double purpose of protecting the Cap- 
itol and for the capture of Richmond. 
But after the appointment of General 
Grant as commander in chief, Lincoln 
completely abandoned this policy. “I 
do not know General Grant’s plans,” he 
said, “and I do not want to know. 
Thank God, I have found a General.” 

General Grant’s plan was of the simp- 
lest character. The South, fighting on 
inside lines, could hold and did hold 
its several fronts with remarkable tenac- 
ity and indomitable courage. The ques- 
tion which General Grant settled was 
that the war was not to be a series of 
more or less disconnected conflicts, but 
the simple holding of every acre cap- 
tured and pounding away in a campaign 
of attrition till the South was worn out. 
It was terribly simple and _ terribly 
bloody, but it cost fewer lives in the 
end and was sooner over, but that was 
not soon. Fighting it out on that line 
if it took all summer really committed 
the nation to the policy of fighting all 
winter in addition. But that was the 
way the war had to be won. 

Lincoln’s lack of a leader for the 
armies had almost broken his heart and 
destroyed the national morale. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman addressed to him the 
pathetic and stern poem which began: 


Back from the trebly crimsoned field, 
Terrible words are thunder-tost ; 

Full of the wrath that will not yield, 
Full of revenge for battles lost! 
Hark to their echo as it crost 

The Capitol, making faces wan; 
“End this murderous holocaust ; 

Abraham Lincoln, give us a Man!” 


The Greeks had two words for man 
where we have only one, and they had 
a proverb that said, “Men enough there 
are, but how few men!” There were 
men enough, but Lincoln lacked a man. 
Stedman made little attempt to conceal 
the individual generals whom he had in 
mind when he listed those who had 
failed: 


No leader to shirk the boasting foe, 
And to march and countermarch our 
brave, 
Till they fall like ghosts in the marshes 
low, 
And swamp-grass covers each name- 
less grave; 
Nor another whose fatal banners wave 
Aye in Disaster’s shameful van; 
Nor another, to bluster, and lie and 
rave ;— 
Abrcham Lincoln, give us a Man! 


Lincoln found the man, not the 
most brilliant of strategists, but one 
with dogged determination to win, and 
Lincoln stood by him. 

Reminded once that the cost was 
mounting high—I believe it was four 
million dollars a day at the peak of the 
Civil War—and that men were being 
killed by thousands, Lincoln said that 
he did not pretend to be much of a 
soldier, but he was soldier enough to 
know that a (Continued on page 68) 
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“Billiards ~ the most 
fascinating game I know 
and ~, it’s easy to play” 
AL JOLSON 


Famous stage star— 


one of the greatest living 


entertainers. 


— 


“OF all the games and sports I know 
there are few that compare with 
billiards in sustained interest, fasci- 
nation and everlasting enjoyment. 
“Billiards, or pocket billiards, offers all 
the excitement, thrills and keen com- 
tition for which one could ask. It 
is easy to play or I couldn’t play it. 
It’s one game of which I never tire.” 
r r 7 
When aman like Al Jolson—an expert 
in entertainment and amusement — 
who loves sport and can afford to in- 
dulge in it in any way he desires—can 
pay billiards such a high compliment, 
it must be a wonderful game. 
Thousands, of course, share Mr. 
Jolson’s enthusiasm. But many more 
would be just as ardent fans if they 
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war once entered upon must be fought 
through with vigor before it ruined the 
whole nation. And heavy as were the 
losses in battle, the man-power of the 
nation, so great were our resources and 
our fecundity, actually increased during 
the war. 

Lincoln was aware of this fact, and 
of the fact that the Union Pacific rail- 
way was uniting the nation east and 
west, and preparing to transport gold 
to pay the national debt. And he knew 
that this great nation was destined to 
be one, and that it must be free. 

Lincoln was a lover of peace, but he 
was a believer in preparedness. His 
speeches on his way from Springfield to 
Washington revealed his heart that 
would not admit until compelled to do 
so that a war must come. But he had 
already sent to General Scott a confi- 
dential message, more than two months 
before he was inaugurated President, 
giving him, not an order, for he had as 
yet no right to do that, but a confiden- 
tial intimation that the nation must 
prepare. The letter was sent through 
Hon. E. B. Washburn, member of Con- 
gress from Illinois: 


(aptain Abraham Lincoln 


(Continued from page 67) 


(Confidential) 
Springfield, Illinois, 
December 21, 1860. 
Hon. E. B. Washburn. 

My dear sir: Last night I re- 
ceived your letter giving an account 
of your interview with General 
Scott, and for which I thank you. 
Please present my respects to the 
general, and tell him, confidentially, 
I shall be obliged to him to be as well 
prepared as he can to either hold or 
retake the forts, as the case may be, 
at and after the inauguration. 

Yours as ever, 
A. LINCOLN. 


The more his letter is studied the 
more admirable it appears. Lincoln 
forebore to interfere with the preroga- 
tives of President Buchanan during the 
four tragic months of interregnum, but 
he saw the approaching danger, and in 
such fashion as he honorably might he 
sent through a man he knew and trusted 
this confidential message to General 
Scott, “Be prepared.’ 

And General Scott, to the best of his 
ability in a very trying situation, did 
prepare, 


The Two Generals 


(Continued from page 27 


raining soup and stones, and this recruit 
outfit that’s coming in will get lost in 
the dark and if anything starts the 
dough won't have any artillery support.” 

“T’hell with ’em, they’re not our 
doughs,” replied the first speaker. 

“What’s that?” ten voices suddenly 
cried. There was a faint 
yet clearly audible sound, 
as of swift water running 
over rocks. Faint cries, 
the clattering of distant 
trains, then the clop clop 
of shells, like a man in 
wooden shoes dancing a 
jig. While all stood 
transfixed, red lights 
glowed, like danger sig- 
nals in a railroad yard, 
twinkling high in the air 
—glowed, smoked, and 
went out. The woods 
beside the road woke to 
instant activity. 

“Hey! Hey!” men 
cried. ‘Wake it up on 
Number One! Outta 
your holes! S. O. S. 
rockets! Turn out!” Alarm signals 
began to clang, more men shouted. 

“Oh, now what’s the matter?” de- 
manded General Rheingold. “Is this 
an attack? What shall I do now? Am 
I supposed to take command?” 

“Take the general and put him down 
a hole,” said an official voice. “The 
infantry seem to be having trouble, sir. 





They just fired S. O. S. signals which 
mean we'll have to shoot a barrage.” 

‘Major Collins!” cried someone from 
the darkness, “Major Collins! Is the 
major there? Where’s Major Collins?” 

“Here!” shouted someone beside 
Boots, so loudly that the latter nearly 
jumped out from under 
his hat. 

“C Battery runner, 
sir! We haven’t any am- 
munition, sir!” 

“Oh, of course not!” 
snapped the man beside 
Boots. “We get a call 





for a barrage at just the 
opportune moment! 
Damn it, I don’t know 
what to do! We didn’t 
have any ammunition 
sent up because we got 
this cursed relief order! 
How about A and B?” 

“They haven’t got 
more than ten rounds 
per gun!” 

“Well, shoot it off, and 
then prepare to blow up 
the guns. If this is any kind of an 
attack they'll come through that bunch 
of johns and we'll have to run out of 
here in all this mud and rain.” 

“Ts there an attack?” demanded Gen- 
eral Rheingold in excited tones. “Hold 
open this door for me and get out my 
map case! I must set up a post of 
command at once. Get me some tele- 
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of shouting and grenade fire, began to 
make considerable progress. 


and executive officers in a vain search 


the infantry imploring fire, a squad or 
two of retiring doughboys began to fil- 
ter through the gun positions, and the 
battery commanders began to make 
preparations to blow up the guns and 
depart. The battalion commander |.. 
stood by the road, listening to the | “* fr sour children’s 
crackle of gun fire and the whopping 
of grenades from the road. A hand 
stretched out of the darkness and seized 
him. 


phone lines in here, Major! Didn't 1 | 
hear someone say the road was in a 
gully? Won't it be safe? I wish I had 
my staff here, but God knows where 
they are! Is the back of the car in- 
tact? Get in, Holm. Get in and hang 
up my blankets. Then we can turn on 
the light and see what we’re doing.” 

“You can’t do that!” protested the 
bystanders. “The Boche will see the 
light—.” The whoop and clang of the 
batteries on either side of the road 
opening fire drowned the rest. An 
enemy shrapnel shell whacked over- 
head, the flash of it lighting the wet 
woods, the group of men in the road 
in their streaming slickers, and the 
pools of rain in the ruts and mud. Then 
every man fled to a hole that he knew, 
save General Rheingold, who knew no 
better, and Hurry Holm, who did not 
dare. The two last climbed into the 
limousine and shut the door. 

The sudden outburst of firing had 
been no false alarm, but a real serious 
attempt on the part of the enemy to 
drive a wedge down the road and be- 
tween two regiments whose flanks joined 
there, and having once driven the 
wedge these flanks could be turned and 
much might be done. Undoubtedly the 
Germans had heard the orders for the 
relief by means of their induction ap- 
paratus that allowed them to listen in 
on the American telephone wires, and 
they had expected to catch the Ameri- 
cans without any artillery support. 
They were unpleasantly surprised by 
the response of the Americans to the 
S. O. S. rockets fired by the infantry. 
The attack wavered for a while, and 
was about to fail, when the artillery 
fire slackened, and one sector’s guns, 
after a few final despairing shells, 
ceased entirely. Due to the rain and 
the darkness it took some time for the 
German officers to rally and encourage 
their men sufficiently to get them to 
make a fresh attack. Finally, however, 
it was done. The Americans, new 
troops and unaccustomed to the ene- 
my’s tactics, and moreover dismayed by 
the sudden failure of their own artil- 
lery, began to fall back, and the Ger- 
man attack, judging from the sound 


for ammunition. Runners arrived from | ‘at Home you've 
dreamed about ... 
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hell’s the P. C. of this outfit?” demand- 
ed someone from the dark. 

“Right here,” said the major, life- 
lessly. He tried to tear his wrist away. 
He wanted to hear no more frantic 
appeals for fire he could not give. 

“Right here? Then snap out of it 
and tell the major I got a whole damn 
caisson train here, full o’ seventy-five 
shells!” 

The major rushed out into the road. 
A personal inspection must show the 
truth or falsehood of this statement 
There was a column there, 
sure enough. Its approach 
had been muffled by the 
sound of the fighting, but 
it was there—horses, cais- 
sons and men, steaming 
under the rain, stamping 
uneasily in the mud, and 
rattling trace chain and 
toggle-link. The major 
threw up the lid of one of 
the limbers. Ah! The cold 
round bases of seventy- 
five shells, neatly packed there like 
eggs in a basket. On the limber step he 
could feel boxes of fuses. 

“Off the road!” he roared in a voice 
that defied wind, rain and battle. “Cais- 
sons by the left flank! Everybody out 
to unload ammunition!” 

His roar aroused the drivers of this 
mysterious column, and there were 
sleepy mutterings. 

“What outfit’s this? .. . . Hey, this 
ain’t our gang, where we at? .... Here, 
you can’t have that ammunition! We 
come to the wrong outfit! That don’t 
belong to you!” 

Protest was vain. A wild crowd of 
gunners dashed from the darkness, cais- 
sons were uncoupled, limbers unloaded, 
and three minutes after the firm shout 
that ammunition was at hand the bat- 
talion was again in action. 

The major had run here and there, 
had personally superintended the unlim- 
bering of several caissons, had cut the 
traces of one team whose lead-driver 
refused to halt and allow his ammuni- 
tion to be unloaded, and had assisted in 








the corporal punishment of an unknown 
caisson-jack who had tried to guard his 
caisson with his life. All the time the 
major had been conscious of a figure by | 
his side, and when things quieted a lit- | 
tle, he turned and demanded the identi- 
ty of his companion. 

“Corporal Bookstaver, sir,” replied 
the other, “I’m General Bridges’s 
chauffeur.” 

“Where did you get this gang of cais- 
sons?” demanded the major. 

“We passed ’em comin’ up, sir,” re- | 
plied Boots, “and I knew 
that when they got near 
the front they’d be expect- 
in’ a guide. I thought of 
‘em when the general said 
ammunition was low. They 
was fixin’ to turn off at 
Epieds, I guess, but I rose 
outta the dark and hollered 
to ‘em to follow me. I just 
yells ‘Forty-Ninth this 
way!’ Most of ‘em was 
asleep in the saddle an’ 
them that wasn’t didn’t give a damn 
where they went.” 

“There'll be a stink about it, but I 
should worry,” said the major. “Well, 
I guess this relief is definitely gummed. 
I hope the rest of the brigade has am- 
munition.” 

The battalion fired away bravely, and 
the other regiments of the brigade rum- 
bled in sympathy. General Bridges 
must have reached a telephone, for just 
before day-break a truck train rolled 
up the road, distributing ammunition 
to all the units of the brigade. At six | 
o’clock the German attackers definitely | 
retired, and at the same moment the | 
first batteries of the relieving troops be- 
gan to arrive. General Bridges had 
found them all over the country, some 
on the march, some asleep in woods, 
some standing patiently in the rain 
waiting to be found. One regiment less 
one battalion, another less one battalion 
and two batteries, and one platoon of 
one battery of the .155 regiment ar- 
rived and duly relieved the units of 
General Bridges’s brigade, but the relief 
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was not accomplished until long after 
daybreak, and hence the organization 
that had been relieved would have to 
remain in position until nightfall, for 
travel by day over roads that were un- 
der enemy observation would be suicide. 

General Bridges arrived in person 
shortly after, wet to the skin and plas- 
tered with mud, and inquired the where- 
abouts of General Rheingold. It was 
Boots who met him and led him to the 
mud-spattered wreck of the limousine. 
Within sat General Rheingold and Hur- 
ry Holm, in a welter of maps and paper. 

“Oh, General Bridges,” cried Rhein 
gold eagerly, “I’m so glad to see you. 
While all this noise was going on I’ve 
been sitting here hard at work, and I’ve 
got my marching order almost com- 


pleted.” 

“Fine,” said General Bridges. “Keep 
right at it. It'll keep you occupied 
while we get your outfit in here and get 
mine out!” 

In the early morning of the following 
day a decrepit touring car rolled into 
the courtyard of the farm where the 
divisional P. C. had its being. Generals 
Rheingold and Bridges descended there- 
from and went into the farm, while 
Hurry Holm and Boots Bookstaver 
climbed from the front seat, and sitting 
on the running board, began to build 
themselves cigarettes. A third soldier 
approached, and Boots, looking up, dis- 
covered the newcomer to be the guide 


that had ridden up with them two 
nights before. 
“Hey!” Boots cried. “How’s Gold- 


brick this morning? You're a hell of 
a man. Haul your tail on us the min- 
ute things start!” 

“Horseteeth,” replied the unruffled 
guide. “I’m a guide. I guide you jas- 
peros to the front and that’s my job 
done. I ain’t paid to stay up an’ fight. 
When they begin to throw hardware 
stores around I come home. That was 
quite a nice scrap, I hear.” The guide 
turned to Hurry. “Your old general 
got himself quite a plum out of it. I 
seen the order. ‘Mark Rheingold, Brig- 
adier General U. S. A., for distinguished 
and exceptional, over an’ above, in that 
he did go up to the front an’ per- 
sonally take charge of a relief, durin’ 
which he commanded both brigades and 
successfully beat off a vigorous enemy 
at-tack.’” 

“That order don’t say nothin’ about 
him an Hurry under the car with a 
cushion over their heads, does it?” asked 
Boots. “Now tell us what the order 
says about my old man?” 

“Huh! Your old man? He’s gonna 
get a court for bringing his brigade off 
the lines twenty-four hours late.” 

It was some time before Boots be- 
came coherent, but finally he boiled 
down to a steady muttering. 

“Ain’t that hell-beatin’?” he demand- 
ed. “An’ after me findin’ ammunition 
an’ everything! How’s a man gonna 
get any credit in this Army?” 

“Yuh better transfer to the milishy,” 
advised Hurry, inhaling his cigarette 
with satisfaction. 

THE END. 
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Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 57) 


“It is through legislation that they re- 
ceive the compensation which enables 
them to care for their families while 
they stay in hospitals recovering from 
their disabilities. Lester Harris Post 
feels that it did much to obtain the 
passage of laws at the 1926 session of 
Congress. 

“Instead of the usual activities of Le- 
gion posts, we must restrict our efforts 
entirely to service. Writing letters, put- 
ting through claims, supplying reading 
material—these are only a few of the 
things our post officers do.” 


NOTHER distinction of the post 
at National Sanatorium, Tennes- 
see, is the fact that it has among its 
members one of the few Japanese Le- 
gionnaires. He is Tommy Nakane and 
he has becn a member of the Legion 
since its earliest days in 1919. Nakane 
came to the United States in 1905 with 
his parents and traveled with them in 
an acrobatic troupe over much of the 
United States. He was an automobile 
engineer when the World War came. He 
served in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps at Waco, Texas, and was 
discharged when tuberculosis first mani- 
fested itself. He served long as an of- 
ficer of Lester Harris Post and has a 
perfect hospital conduct record. 


N American Legion clubhouse is the 
living memorial to John Sterling 

in his native town of Stratford, Con- 
necticut. It was erected by Mr. Ster- 


ling’s sisters in fulfilling the terms of 
his will which directed that $18,000,000 
should be given to Yale University and 
$50,000 should be used for the erection 
of a memorial in Stratford. His will 
left the selection of the type of me- 
morial to his sisters, Mrs. Catherine M. 
Bunnell and Miss Cordelia Sterling, 
specifying only that whatever they 
should choose should be “a memorial to 
the high courage and patriotism of the 
young men of Stratford.” 

Mr. Sterling was a nationally known 
corporation lawyer. He started life on 
a farm near Stratford. He was a 
graduate of Yale University. 

Mrs. Bunnell and Miss Sterling not 
only spent the sum specified in Mr. 
Sterling’s will but also added a consid- 
erable amount themselves. As a result 
the clubhouse is one of the best Legion 
homes in the United States. Like many 
other Legion clubhouses, the Stratford 
Post’s home has become a center for 
community meetings. 


HE Commanders and Adjutants 

had their yearly get-together session 
in Indianapolis early in December. The 
Conference cf Department Command- 
ers and Adjutants, the nieeting is called 
officially, and it is supposed to be a 
clearing house of Legion experiences 
and ideas. What one department has 
learned, it tells the rest of the depart- 
ments at this conference. There was a 
lot of raspberrying at the conference, 
for the Adjutants see to it that the 
Commanders are kept in their place. 
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This clubhouse of Stratford (Connecticut) Post is a memorial to John Sterling, 
whose will gave $18,000,000 to Yale University and directed that a memorial be 


erected in his native town. 


Mr. Sterling’s sisters chose the clubhouse type of 


memorial as best fulfilling their brother’s wishes 
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And when a Commander rises to speak 
his piece, he has to be mighty meek and 
deferential or some Adjutant like 
Howard Rowton of Florida will step on 
him. 

The Adjutants naturally get pretty 
uppity after years of uninterrupted run- 
ning things in their own bailiwicks. The 
poor Commanders, elevated to the De- 
partment throne often without knowing 
all about the machinery, have to spend 
most of their terms in learning from 
the Adjutants. Occasionally, of course, 
a man who has been Department Adju- 
tant is elected Department Commander, 
and then he’s hard-boiled when he 
comes to the annual conference in In- 
dianapolis. 


EMBERSHIP was the _ noisiest 

subject at the conference in De- 
cember. Everybody was challenging 
everybody else to fights of one sort or 
another. Most of the contests were to 
end December 31st. Some, however, 
were to run until the time of the Paris 
convention. National Adjutant James 
F. Barton started things by announcing 
that by December 1st almost twice as 
many members had been enrolled for 
1927 as had been enrolled at the cor- 
responding date of the year before. 
Then Louisiana challenged Arkansas, 
Alabama and Mississippi, the prize to 
be a dinner in Paris for the delegation 
of the winning State. Indiana chal- 
lenged Michigan, the prize to be a set 
of silk department colors. Afterward 
these other contests got under way: 
Georgia and Virginia, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, South Dakota and Missouri, 
Idaho and Montana, West Virginia and 
Connecticut, Massachussetts and Cali- 
fornia. 

Of course, Florida didn’t have to wait 
for the conference to challenge anybody. 
It had put a chip on its shoulder a 
month earlier and invited both Illinois 
and Texas to knock it off. Earlier, also, 
Ohio and Iowa had been paired for their 
annual struggle. So had Illinois and 
New York, and Michigan and Min- 
nesota. 

Just pass the word around that the 
Legion is going to have eight hundred 
thousand members or more before the 
Paris convention rolls around. 


URING the long career of “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, the boys of his na- 
tive city of Danville, Illinois, knew him 
as a kindly, humorous man who some- 
how managed to remember what they 
were doing even though he spent most 
of his time in Washington. When 
“Uncle Joe” died in Danville a few 
months ago, simply tired out by the 
years, he was sincerely mourned by all 
the boys who had grown up while 
“Uncle Joe” himself was growing old. 
Scores of members of Curtis G. Redden 
Post of The American Legion in Dan- 
ville felt a sense of personal loss when 
word came from the big home of Mr. 
Cannon that “Uncle Joe” had died. 
It was fitting, therefore, when Curtis 
G. Redden 


(Continued on page 74) | 
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Post expressed its sympathy formally to 
the surviving members of Mr. Cannon’s 
family and offered the services of Le- 
gionnaires for any purpose. Mrs. E. X. 
LeSeure and Miss Helen Cannon, 
daughters of Mr. Cannon, accepted the 
offer and expressed the wish that the 
Legion post provide pallbearers for the 
funeral ceremony. 

Paul S. Millikin, Commander of the 
post, and the seven Past Commanders, 
were the pallbearers—in uniform. After 
placing the coffin in the funeral car, 
they escorted the body to the church 
and cemetery. The Reverend Ralph B. 
Hindman, post Chaplain, assisted in the 
church services. 

Organizations in which Mr. Cannon 
held membership, including the Kiwanis 
Club and the Knights Templar, attended 
the services and conducted ceremonies 
at the church and in the cemetery. 

While the body of “Uncle Joe” lay 
in state Legionnaires acted as a body- 
guard and ushers. A count showed that 
5,728 persons passed through the room 
in which lay the body of Danville’s first 
citizen. 

“From the tiniest of children to the 
white-haired and stooped old folk who 
had known him and held him in highest 
regard for years, and from the daily 
laborer to the distinguished statesman, 
all who passed the bier paused to wipe 
tears from their eyes or express senti- 
ments which showed the genuine affec- 
tion which they had held for ‘Uncle 
Joe’,” Post Commander Millikin reports. 


F YOU want to find out who’s who in 

bowling in Philadelphia. ask almost 
any Legionnaire and you will hear about 
Jimmy Dalton. “Mr. Dalton’s average 
for last season was only 203,” writes M. 
E. McMahon, Chairman of The Ameri- 
can Legion Bowling League of Philadel- 
phia, adding that Dalton carried off the 
individual sweepstakes championship for 
Philadelohia in 1925, and in 1922, 
paired with Charley Trucks of Phila- 
delphia, won the two-man championship 
of the New York Metropolitan District, 
his individual average in 1922 being 
212, the highest in Philadelphia. 

Another Legionnaire who is winning 
bowling fame is Tommy Walls, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon writes. When Jimmy Smith, of 
the Middle West, who holds several 
world’s records, came to Philadelphia 
last season, a committee picked Legion- 
naire Walls as his opponent. In five 
games Smith bowled 1063, and Walls 
was only twelve pins behind. 

Bowling is a major Legion sport in 
Philadelphia, according to Mr. Mc- 
Mahon. Back in the autumn of 1922 
eight Legion posts formed a league. 
The Philadelphia County Committee of 
the Legion offered a large bowling 
trophy. to go to the post winning first 
place in the league in three years. The 


bowlers themselves contribute a small 
sum each week and at the end of the 
season many beautiful cups and prizes 
are awarded. Twelve posts are now 
represented in the league. They are 
Howard C. McCall Post, Delaney Post, 
Elm Tree Post, Kensington Post, Marine 
Post, Olney Post, Prince Forbes Post, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Post, Shenton 
Post, Shentzline Post, State Fencibles 
Post and Tioga Post. During the first 
three full seasons twenty-nine team 
prizes and fifty-four individual prizes 
were awarded, having a total value of 
more than $700. 

The end of last year’s season found 
the roll-off for the championship cup 
played between the McCall Post, twice 
champions and winner of the first and 
third round, and the Marine Post, win- 
ner of the second round, total pins 
counting. McCall Post’s pin experts 
came through marvelously, scoring 906 
to the Marines’ 730 and winning the 
match and the championship by forty 
pins. 


ye may ask how bowling helps 
the average Legionnaire and the 
average post,” remarks Mr. McMahon. 
“If you happen to visit a large bowl- 
ing alley on North Broad Street in 
Philadelphia on any Tuesday evening, 
you'll learn the answer. You will see 
a large number of Legionnaires engaged 
in intense but friendly bowling com- 
petition. The rooters from the var- 
ious posts are there, too. At these 
games the officers of the posts ex- 
change and discuss ideas and activ- 
ities. There is no comrade this and 
comrade that, but it’s Tom, Bill, Joe 
or Ed. The bowlers and the rooters 
from South Philadelphia posts know and 
mingle with the fellows from North and 
West Philadelphia. It is this spirit that 
is reflected through all inter-post rela- 
tions, a mighty good thing to have in 
a big city.” 


HE Legion serves its community 

in several ways, chiefly two. The 
first is in directly stimulating the 
patriotic thought of the community. The 
second is in training the men within its 
ranks who belong to the coming genera- 
tion of ‘big men.’ Both purposes are 
admirably served by such a course as 
that just finished by The American 
Legion Lyceum. The community owes 
a vote of thanks to San Diego Post, as 
well as best wishes for a successful con- 
tinuation of the work.” 

This quotation from an_ editorial 
published in the Evening Tribune of 
San Diego, California, is forwarded by 
T. C. Macauley, Past Commander of 
San Diego Post, calling attention to one 
of the best community activities ever 
sponsored by a post of the Legion. 
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“San Diego Post inaugurated a civic 
forum where the momentous questions 
of the day could be presented from an 
American viewpoint, where the citizens 
of the community could gather each 
Sunday evening to hear American doc- 
trines expounded by Americans,” Mr. 
Macauley explains. “We have had such 
noted speakers as Henry M. Robinson, 
member of the International Repara- 
tions Commission; Dr. George W. Crile, 
nationally known’ surgeon; Paul 
Schenck, a famous criminal lawyer; Vice 
Admiral Josiah H. McKean, Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewitt, explorer; T. F. Graham, 
president of the Redpath-Chautauqua. 

“The meetings have been held in the 
auditorium of the huge War Memorial 
Building in Balboa Park, which seats 
3,000 persons. The building itself, San 
Diego Post’s home, was erected for the 
Balboa Exposition. The addresses us- 
ually lasted from forty-five minutes to 
an hour and were followed by fifteen 
minutes of questioning by persons in 
the audience. Many musical programs 
have been given also.” 


INGING words never have the 

power of ringing deeds. A bank 
failed in Warsaw, North Carolina, not 
long ago, and among its deposits was 
more than $4,000 credited to the North 
Carolina Department of The American 
Legion, representing for the most part 
the department’s share in membership 
dues paid by the Legionnaires of the 
State. Department Commander Henry 
L. Stevens and Department Treasurer 
Ike Davis, who live in Warsaw, could 
have issued soothing statements to the 
Legionnaires of the State, who naturally 
were keenly interested in the bank fail- 
ure, while the bank examiners were de- 
termining how much depositors would 
lose. They could not have been held 
legally responsible for the Legion funds 
they had deposited in good faith. But 
Stevens and Davis did more than is- 
sue statements. They went out and 
borrowed money on their own personal 
note and deposited to the department’s 
credit in another bank the full amount 
of the Legion funds jeopardized. 


"THERE is an equally inspiring ex- 
ample of fundamental Legion 
honesty which comes from the Depart- 
ment of New York. The American 
Legion post in Veterans Bureau Hospital 
No. 98 at Castle Point picked the wrong 
man for Adjutant. He had been a 
happy-go lucky soldier of fortune, an 
immensely popular sort of person, but 
he went to a neighboring city one day 
with indorsed checks belonging to his 
fellow patients, totalling $4,000, and 
never came back. Investigation re- 
vealed that he apparently hadn’t in- 
tended to come back that day or any 
day soon. There was a rumor he was 
taking the money to Monte Carlo to 
try his luck. A warrant for the arrest 
of the missing Adjutant was issued, of 
course, and later he was caught, in Ger- 
many. The (Continued on page 76) 
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SAY ““BAYER ASPIRIN’? and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism 





DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 











Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicaci@ 
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Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, S. Mint., | MUNN & Co. 
$50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare | 1577 Scientific American Building 
coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. | ons Geet te eee Oy D.C 
May mean much profit to you. 1355 Tower Building Chicago, 1 
NUMISMATIC CO, Dept. 452, Ft. Worth, Tex./f] 575 Van Nuys Buildiag, Lor Angeles, Cal 











WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities 
1500 Men and Women for Towns and Cities, 
who are industrious, capable, steady 


The largest industry of its kind in the world (established 1889) 
will help you start a profitable, permanent business of your own. 

We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 
capital are making 


Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week 


gg AL a every week and month the year around in every state and province. 


Thirty million Consumers now use our 150 Food 
Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, Toilet 
Art’eles, Medicines and other Household Necessities. 
Everything positively guaranteed to sell and give 
complete satisfaction or money refunded. 

Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods 
get the most business everywhere with the 
least effort. Best values in quality, quan- 
tity, and price mean everyone is satisfied. 

Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how 
to conduct your business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and 
Fine Outfits for Towns and City Districts 


If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish business references showing that 
you are capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for full particulars. 
Give age, occupation, and state when you could start, in the first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept.!N 3856, FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 
Capital and Resources Over 15 Million Dollars 
Four Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 
REDUCES WAI 
-Fasily ! 


Substitutes good, solid 
tissue for bulky, useless, 
disfiguring fat, yet does it 
so gently you hardly know 
it is there. 

Formerly those who 
wished to reduce without 
dieting or strenuous exer- 
cise had to go to a pro- 
fessional masseur. His 
method brought about the 
desired reduction. But it 
was expensive and time- 
consuming, and few could 
take advantage of it. 

Remarkable New 

Invention 















At last a wonderful newin- 
vention brings this same 
effective method within the 
reach of all. The Weil Scien- 
tific Reducing Belt by means 
of specially prepared and 
scientifically fitted rubber is 
80 constructed that as you 
wearitevery breath you take 
and every movement you 
make imparts a constant mas- 
sage to every inch of the ab- 
domen. Working for you every 
second, it reduces much more 
rapidly than ordinary massage, sav- 
ing both time and money 


Actually Removes Fat 

It does not merely draw in your waist 
and make you appear thinner It 
actually takes off the fat. Within a few 
weeks many people find 4 to 6 inches 
gone from the waistline and look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger 

The Weil Method of reduction ie used by athletes and jockeys 
because it reduces quickly and preserves their strength Highly 
endorsed by physicians Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for full description and Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
The Weil Company, 582 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn 





mae in 

| THE WEIL COMPANY, 582 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen :— Please send me, without obligation, complete | 

| description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and your 

| special 10-Day Trial Offer | 
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With New Trowsers. FREE SAMPLE 
Mm PONT DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear the 
eecoat and vest another year by getting new trousers 
to match Tailored to your measure. With 
90,000 patterns to select from we can match al- 
most any pattern. Send vest or sample of cloth 
teday, and we will submit FREE best match ob- 
tainable 

AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 


Dept. F. A., 6 W. Randoiph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ex-Service Men Get Preference 


Common / Franklin Institute 
Education Dept. F187, Rochester, ¥. ¥. 
Sufficient 
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New York Department might have con- 
fined its efforts under the circumstances 
to helping the police find him. But the 
department did more than that. After 
a telegraphic vote of the Department 
Executive Committee, Department Com- 
mander Harry C. Wilder announced 
each of the forty patients would be paid 
the sum he had lost, the money for 
reimbursing all of them to be taken 
from the receipts of the department’s 
Memorial Day poppy sales. 


HE little house in Freeport, Long 

Island, New York, was only partly 
finished when death struck down the 
hands that were building it-—hands that 
had once thrust a rifle toward enemy 
trenches in France. The wife and the 
little son and daughter who had so 
hopefully watched the house rise on its 
foundations stood by the grave in the 
cemetery as Taps was blown and won- 
dered what tomorrow would bring. 

A widow and her two children and a 
partly-finished house. The expenses of 
the long illness and the funeral had 
taken most of the money that would 
have made the dreams of a home come 
true. 

Henry C. Kranz, Welfare Officer of 
the Nassau County Legion and a mem- 
ber of William Clinton Story Post of 
Freeport, first learned of the plight of 
the stricken family. There was a meet- 
ing of Story Post and Kranz told what 
he had learned. 

A few days later, most of the Legion- 
naires of Freeport assembled at the lit- 









tle house, carrying tools. Trucks drove 
up with loads of lumber, brick, paint 
and glass. All day long the Legion- 
naires, many of them skilled in building 
trades, kept up their work. They 
worked on many other days. Business 
men and contractors who were not Le- 
gionnaires joined them. One put on | 
the roof free of charge. Another | 
erected the chimney. Two companies | 
provided furniture. Then one day the | 
house stood finished, painted and fur- 
nished, and Commander Joe McCloskey 
pulled off his bricklayer’s hat and hand- 
ed the key to the front door to the 
widow. 

He had not been a Legionnaire, the 
husband and father who died. But un- 
derlying the letter of the Legion’s 
pledged “devotion to mutual helpful- 
ness” is the spirit that shows true. 
What the Freeport Legionnaires did is a 
part of Legion tradition that belongs to 
no one town or State but to all. 


Dp” you have any adventures while | 
spending your three-day leave in 
Paris back in the days of the first A. E. 
F.? Or did you manage to cram into 
those three days enough sight-seeing to 
last you a lifetime? In either case, you 
have a chance to win a prize of fifty 
dollars by writing a letter of not more 
than four hundred words on the sub- 
ject, “How I Spent My Leave In 
Paris.” Another prize of fifty dollars 
will be awarded for the best letter on the 
subject, “How I Will Spend My Time 
In Paris With the Second A. E. F.” 








Gentlemen: Rush to me, 32- 
page book with list of U.S 


teday — tions now open to Ex-Service 
8 men. Give full particulars re- 
garding the salaries, hours, 
work, vacation and tell me about 

/ preference to Ex-Service men. 
























“Du: to jour well 
presacee training, / N 
received my « svame. 
ointment eight 
jays after my name / 
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ister.’ 
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Beresford is a South Dakota town with a population of only a few thousand, 
but Meador Post of the Legion didn’t let size worry it when it went to work to 
It paid twenty thousand dollars for this home, which supplies 
the town with a much needed assembly hall and community center 


get a clubhouse. 
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Send letters before March 31st, the clos- 
ing date of the contest. Send them to 
The American Legion News Service, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


HE tuba, the trombone and the loud 

bassoon will spread the soul of music 
through Salem, Oregon, as usual next 
summer, although for a while this win- 
ter it seemed that all summer nights in 
Salem in June and July would be as 
stilly as any poet could wish. That 
was while the Salem City Council was 
wondering where it could find $2,400 it 
needed to guarantee summer band con- 
certs. 

The council had reached a deadlock 
in its discussion of band concerts. Its 
hands were tied by a provision of law 
limiting the city tax rate. While the 
councilmen were all talked out, Capital 
Post of the Legion, meeting in the post 
clubhouse not far from the council 
chambers, was feeling quite oratorical 
due to the fact that the chairman of a 
post committee had just presented a re- 
port showing that the post’s Armistice 
Day celebration had brought a profit of 
$2,500. Somebody made a motion that 
the post should place this fund at the 
disposal of the public, as a guaranty 
that the players in Salem’s band would 
be paid if they played next summer. 
The motion carried. Whereupon sev- 
eral hundred Legionnaires walked over 
to the council chamber. Brazier C. 
Small, former Post Adjutant, announced 
to the council that the band problem 
had been solved. 


E SUEUR (Minnesota) Post is won- 
dering just how it will be able to 
handle its billeting of children next sum- 
mer if all the sixty-five children of St. 
Paul who stayed in Le Sueur last sum- 
mer make good their promises to come 
back again and if the fame of Le 
Sueur’s good times brings to town an 
additional quota of boys and girls. But 
never mind, Le Sueur Post will manage 
somehow. Never did Legionnaires find 
more satisfaction than the Le Sueur Le- 
gionnaires found in acting as guides and 
mentors for the boys and girls from St. 
Paul’s crowded streets who had come to 
town to get two weeks of country life. 
Families of the town took the children 
into their homes and regarded them as 
their own. The children were given new 
clothing and were left to romp and play 
among such scenes as were made dear 
by Riley’s poem “Out To Old Aunt 
Mary’s.” 


VERYBODY who attended the Le- 
gion’s 1925 national convention at 
Omaha remembers the delegate wearing 
the conical straw hat of the tropics who 
bellowed on every roll-call that Guate- 
mala cast one vote for Whoever-it-hap- 
pened-to-be. His was a voice to be 
remembered and lots of people took the 
trouble to learn his name. He was 
Charles K. Badger. / 
Presumably Badger went back to 
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Reliance Products 
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M-F-G Wonder Shirts 
Black Beauty Sateen Shirt 
Big Yank, Jr. Boy's Shirt 


Honor Bright Boys’ Blouses 
Shirts and Play Suits 
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-RIVETED 


At Every Strain Point! 


Rivets of thread guardevery 
point of strain! Right where 
the pull is greatest—Big Yank 
is strongest. Ripping practi- 
cally impossible. A perfected 
fabric, specially woven, adds 
still more to the wearing 
quality. 

Oversize—throughout— 
loose in armholes and sleeves 
—Big Yank never binds. Just 
solid comfort. Dealers claim 


it the best looking work shirt 
they sell. Only immense vol- 
ume—mnillions of shirts yearly 
—makes possible this won- 
derful value. And Big Yank 
is guaranteed absolutely 
against defect in material or 
workmanship. 

Ask your dealer for Big 
Yank, today! Or, if he can’t 
supply you, send only $2 for 
two shirts to 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























$10, — 
for your War Story 
During the next six months WAR STOR- 


IES, the new fiction magazine that has 
made such a smashing hit with all ex-serv- 


ice men, will pay out $10,000 for stories of 
the war. 

How about YOUR experience? Perhaps 
you can make a good fiction story of it and 


get some of this money. 


WAR STORIES is publishing splendid stories by the bes 
writers of the day, but it is also publishing equally fine storie* 


by ex-service men who never before wrote a story. New writers |) 


are being made every day—and earning fame and money 

Send us YOUR story. It may be a knockout as itstands—and 
we'll send you a good check! It can be a humorous yarn, ors 
dramatic story based on some thrilling experience 

Get busy with s typewriter! If you don't think you can make 
a good fiction story of it, send us your experience anyway— 
just two ar three hundred words. If one of our trained writers 
can make a story of it. we'll pay you for your idea according to 
the OFFER in the current issue of WAR STORIES. 


Grow With Aviation 
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AVIATION offers more opportunity for 
wealth and position than any other industry in 
this country. Thousands of positions will be 
open in the coming years for Pilots, Riggers, 
Mechanics, Map Makers, Photographers, Clerks, 
Executives, Ete. 

The man who is prepared is the one who 
will win out. 

Prepare Now! 

The “ASPA” Home Study Course in Aviation 
offers you the necessary training. Pre pared by 
Army and Commercial pilots from actual train- 
ing and experiences. 

Course complete with blue 
only $5.00. 

Send money order or check, 
further information. 


The American Society for Premotior of Aviation 
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“Since then I’ve been earn- 
ing over $100 every week 
selling the Stay-Prest Trou- 
ser Presser’’—says S. L. Pat- 
terson of Iowa. Jack Ames 
made $24.00 in four hours, 
Randle sold twenty-five the 
first day. Mary Roberts 
cleared $10.C0 in one eve- 
ning. You too can make big 
money by selling this 


londerfull 
INVENTION 


Keeps pants always pressed. 
Puts in knife edge crease, 
removes baggy knees and 
smooths out entire surface. 
Easy to use—takes only a 
few seconds. No steam or heat. Saves nap of cloth. Length- 
ens life oftrousers. Durably made of hariwood — lasts years. 
Finished in black leatherette. All metal parts heavily 
nickeled. Looks rich. Fits any size trousers. Folds to 15 
inch package to fit smal! handbag. Over 250,000in use. 


fits in Advance 


Your profits in advance. Simply write orders. We ship and 
collect. Stay-Prest sells quickly—average sale made in 8 
minutes. 40% profit. Newest thing out. Big repeater. 


EE — % Manor Woman 


Special offer enables you to obtain Selling Outfit absolutely 
free—everything you need to take orders, We guarantee 
you wil! make sales, Write for plan and exclusive territory. 


The Getgey-Jung Co. B-74, G. & J. Bldg. 
Smith & eccke. fio Dundas Street. Fide, Cioctanett, Shi ae 


rufacturing | 
we as OSBECIALTY 
CANDIES 


Men and women, rich field everywhere operating 
Ragsdale's Grtainal.” Now S Syetems ge 4 
Candy Factories’’, who’ all or 
epare time. We furnish everything and teach you 
pew. bok - a in p 
ing business of your 

. Wiilusble commercial hey Book FREE. 

~__ Welttillyer er Ragsdale. Drawer 243, E.Orange,N.J. 
























The Nation’s Great Poultry Man- 
ual. 132 Pages, Beautiful Pictures. 


Mrs. Berry's success with Hatch- 

ery, Blood-Tested, Pure-Bred Poul- 

try and pullets that lay at 4 

months; feeding, housing, culling, disease 


and remedy information Makes LOW 
PRICES on Pure Quality Fowls, Eggs, Chicks, Brooders, Sup- 
plies, ete. Send only 5 cents to help mail. 


World's Best Type- ci pay 
orid’s Best lype- TE, 

writers — Underwood— GO Free Trial 
Remington—L. C. Smith—Royal or Oliver on 
10 Days’ FREE Trial at new rock bottom prices. 


Save $40 to $50 


Standard full size—late models with universal key- 

rd and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin- 
ished brand new. Carries regular 10 year Gueeentes. 


FRE wee 


Touch onl 
enables you to become ex- 
pert typist in short time; 
either for business or per- 
sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, from 
approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 

nd for free c atalog showing typewriters illustrated 

in full colors. Also explains our free trial and 

attractive easy payment plan. rite today. 








INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
184 W. Lake St. Dept. 210 : Chicago, Ul. 














_BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 52, Clarinda, lowe 









after the Omaha convention, for a voice 
like his could not be long exercised in 
the United States without attracting re- 
newed attention. There are high spots 
in Guatemala where Badger possibly 
might have been heard on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coasts had he really 
tried to do more than talk conversa- 
tionally. 

This is to advise whoever is getting 
the Paris convention hall ready to make 
sure that the roof supports are strong 
and proof against gusts and vibrations. 
For Mr. Badger has been heard from. 
But he is no longer speaking for Guate- 
mala. If he shows up at Paris he will 
be heard on the roll call of departments 
as the letter “C” is reached. “Chile 
casts her entire vote for Whatsisname,” 
he will probably roar at Paris. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Badger, who is working for 
the Andes Copper Mining Company at 
Chanaral, Chile, sends word that he has 
started a new post which is going strong. 


ET me call your attention to Long- 
view—a city that boasts that it 
has no past but has a wonderful fu- 
ture,” writes Jesse W. Drain, Adjutant 
of the Department of Washington. ‘“Al- 
though Longview only began building 
in 1922, it today has more than 11,000 
inhabitants, and Longview Post a few 
months ago did an extraordinarily good 
job entertaining the 1926 convention of 
the Department of Washington 
“The Legion post in Longview was 
one of the town’s earliest organizations 
and it has been one of its greatest 
forces for community growth and wel- 
fare. At its beginning the post couldn’t 
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follow the custom of most posts in se- 
lecting the name of a fellow townsman 
who died in the war as its own, for the 
reason that Longview wasn’t even 
marked on the map in 1917 and 1918. 

“Today Longview is the home of 
Legionnaires who a half dozen years 
ago were living in almost every State in 
the Union and several foreign countries. 
The post just seemed to start itself. In 
the early days of the town every time 
the service men got together they began 
to fight the war over. So they decided 
to get together and fight according to 
the rules. 

“As one method of raising money to 
entertain the department convention 
each of the three hundred Longview 
Legionnaires did a dollar stunt. Each 
man pledged himself to earn an extra 
dollar some way outside his regular 
work. Legionnaire Calvin D. Winn, five 
feet and six inches tall, earned his dol- 
lar by borrowing the uniform of Chief 
of Police H. W. Jackson, six feet and 
four inches tall, and doing traffic duty. 
Legionnaire Sam E. Ellis became a 
sandwich man for a department store, 
walking up and down the streets carry- 
ing advertising posters. The post’s 
Auxiliary unit held many sales and en- 
tertainments to raise money also. 


HE best of luck to the comrades in 

Oshkosh and Ashtabula, but remem- 
ber that there are a few posts scattered 
around the larger cities,” remonstrates 
Edmund P. Bessell, of Sam Young Post 
of New York City. To back up his 
claim for a generous chunk of space in 
this sector of the magazine, Mr. Bessell 
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No snow on the magnificent clubhouse of Redlands (California) Post during 


these winter months. 


The palm trees almost hide the cloistered walls and 


balconies 
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submits a laudable record of the things 
his post has done in the last year. There 
is only one fault with his contribution— 
it hasn’t enough high spots. The things 
his post has done, almost every other 
post has done. Essay contests, with 
medal awards for the school children; 
a Christmas party for the neighborhood 
youngsters; welfare work for the dis- 
abled man; dances, boxing bouts, beef- 
steak dinners and picnics; all these are 
mighty fine evidences of post vitality, 
but they are not unusual enough to 
cause the special muse of these pages to 
flap her wings and sound assembly to 
the editor’s typewriter keys. Big or 
small, the posts that send in things 
which seem to have real interest for all 
the rest of us will have a good chance 


of seeing them in print. 
Rs GUIDE passes on a bit of 
news at the request of the Skipper. 
This will be the last issue of the 
MonTHLY some Legionnaires will re- 
ceive until they pay up their 1927 dues. 
The hard thing about this, the Skipper 
says, is that men who fail to get the 
issue for March because they have not 
paid their dues, will write in later to 
the Circulation Manager and ask to be 
given an extra copy of the issue they 
missed. And, sadly enough, there prob- 
ably won’t be enough extra copies to go 
around. The MonTHLY won’t be able 
to supply back numbers. 





HETHER the Malthusian Law of 

population increase applies to 
crows is not known, but the farmers 
about Merrill, Iowa, knew certainly that 
the crows of that neighborhood weren’t 
cursed by race suicide. The birds only 
chuckled when the farmers set out scare- 
crows. Crow conventions were being 
held in every plowed field almost every 
day. Then all the crows roundabout 
Merrill disappeared. They were miss- 
ing the morning after the big crow hunt 
of Merrill Post of the Legion. Two 
teams of Legionnaires killed four hun- 
dred and four birds. The winners shot 
two hundred and forty-three, the losing 
| team one hundred and sixty one. The 
losing team buried the crows and gave 
a dinner for the winning team. 





ERE is an idea for other posts,” 

comments Charles A. Gebert, 
submitting a copy of a questionnaire 
which C. H. Berry Post of Tamaqua. 
Pennsylvania, distributed among the 
citizens of its town. Question 1 reads: 
“Can you suggest a method whereby 
more of our streets can be paved? (b) 
Should there be a sewage disposal plant? 
(c) Are present traffic regulations and 
signals satisfactory? (d) Should the 
boulevard lighting system be extended?” 
And Question 2 is: “Should the town 
have a new high school building? (b) 
Where and how financed? (c) Should 
the schools have an athletic field? (d) 
should the schools have a physical in- 
structor?” 
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< EMPTON, Indiana, has only eight 
hundred inhabitants, but it is for- 
tunate enough to be the home of Oral 
Wisehart Post. Because of this fact 
Kempton has had the privilege of see- 
ing better motion pictures than it could 
otherwise have seen. Wisehart Post 
rents the town’s motion picture theater 
and Legionnaires carry on all the work 
—operate the projecting machine, sell 
tickets, usher and play in the orchestra. 
The post has brought to Kempton 
many of the best feature films produced 
and the fame of the shows has so spread 
that patrons come from many other 
towns to see the Legion shows. 


F YOU are a service man in Cali- 

fornia, the fact that you are broke 
or mighty near it doesn’t mean that you 
will be out of luck if you happen to get 
tangled up in a lawsuit, whether as 
plaintiff or defendant. Blackstone Post 
of the Legion in San Francisco, com- 
posed of attorneys, has exemplified 
Legion principles by handling 871 cases 
for indigent veterans or their depend- 
ents during the past year, according to 
Ralph W. Scott, chairman of the Vet- 
erans Legal Service Bureau Committee. 


AMILIAR names and several new 

ones appear on the roll of Legion- 
naire contributors to this issue of the 
MonTHLY, and one contributor who is 
not a Legionnaire deserves mention here 
because three of his four sons belong 
to the Legion. 

Peter B. Kyne, whose serial, “They 
Also Serve,” starts in this issue, was the 
first Historian of the Department of 
California. Rupert Hughes, who gives 
some new sidelights on his historical 
consideration of Washington as a hu- 
man being, is a member of Los Angeles 
(California) Post. 

Leonard H. Nason is back once more 
on his favorite fighting and writing 
ground. When he returned to France 
in October he said he considered him- 
self the vanguard of the Second A. E. F. 
He is going to do a lot personally to 
help make the Legion’s 1927 convention 
in Paris an epic event. Although now 
identified with Paris Post, Nason en- 


tered the Legion as a charter member 
of Moses Taylor Post, Northfield, 
Vermont. 


Dr. William E. Barton, who writes of 
Lincoln’s days as a soldier, came near 
having four sons in the World War. 
Three of them who did fight in that 
war—Robert S. Barton, Fred B. Bar- 
ton and Charles W. Barton—are charter 
members of Foxboro (Massachusetts) 
Post. That post didn’t have the fourth 
son as a charter member because Bruce 
Barton, twice offered a commission as 
Major, reluctantly yielded to high offi- 
cial pleas that he continue to serve his 
country in patriotic advertising cam- 
paigns, notably the campaigns which 
caused Liberty Bonds to be oversub- 
scribed. 

As his first contribution to the 
MONTHLY, John (Continued on page 80) 
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Wide- Open Field 
Where You Can Triple 
YourIncome 


While Insurance, Keal Estate, and 
everything else you can think of, 
are swamped with competition, 
the field of FIRE PROTECTION 
has remained virtually undiscoy- 
ered practically untouched, 
There are small fortunes in this 
fast growing business for men who 
enter now .. . life-time jobs, pay- 
ing $90, $100 and up to $250 a week, 
yours now, almost for the asking. 


START AT ONCE 


No Experience Required 


| OTHING is more widely needed in Amer 

ica than fire-fighting devices. Our national 

fire loss is $1,000 a minute—think of it—over 
$550,000,000 a year! 

We make the most effective fire-fighting devices 
ever known. FYR-FYTERS shoot an amaz- 
ing new chemical . . harmless and stainless 

- that multiplies itself hundreds of times 
and snuffs out fire like a gigantic wet blanket. 
Fyr-Fyters are approved by the Underwriters 


Laboratories. Our business is ten years old 
° -. the _world-leader in this field . . . now 
growing faster than ever. 

Ford, Packard, Firestone, General Motors, 


Standard Oil and hundreds of similar concerns 
have alreay turned to this new way to fight 
fire. Last year our representatives sold mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of Fyr-Fyters. 


Represent Us— Full or Part Time 


The field is wide-open. You have millions of 
prospects and practically no competition. Only 
5% of the market has been supplied. Every- 
body fears fire. Millions want this protection 
. factories, stores, homes, farms, schools, 
hotels, ete., ete. countless new buildings, 
autos. trucks, garages. 

Fyr-Fyters make amazing demonstration in 
minutes and sell fast. Every property owner in- 
stantly recognizes the need for Fyr-Fyters One 
customer often buys 50 to 100 at one time! 
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_ One city block is capable of sales running 
into thousands of dollars. Viles made a $1,700 
sale. Brady took a $4,200 order. Homes or 
farms, alone, can pay you $4,000 a year. 

Anyone can sell Fyr-Pyters. We start you full time or part 
time. You need no capital for stock. We give you a detailed plan 
to follow that has doubled and tripled incomes for hundreds of men 
DePries took this plan, left a j« at ax", }a month, and made 87,000 
in one year. Payne averaged a day profit his first 200 days 

I can't list all of our $10,000 men here. | can't begin to tell you 
all of the opportunities. But there isn’t a single reason why you 
can't easily make $12 to $15 a day from the start and climb right 


up to $10,000 a year 


Get This Plan FREE 


Let me send you complete details of this work FREE. See how 
easy itis. Then, with all the facts before decide. If you're 
the kind of man we want, use the mail it now ! 


Ra R. © peeing, 


res. 


FYR-FYTER 
COMPANY 


sat 1450 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 
& Dayton, Ohio 


you 


coupon 







Vyr-Fyter Co., 1450 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


| Please mail a FREE copy of “Building a | 
Permanent Income as a Fyr-Fyter Repre- 

| sentative” and complete details. | 
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Join the 
Second A.E.F. 


Will you be one of the thousands 
who are going to live the old 
times over again—but under far 
happier circumstances? Are you 
going to be one of those having a 
dandy time visiting the old places 
after the big Paris Convention? 
Join the Second A. E. F.—go 
with the buddies. Take a lei- 
surely tour around France, Bel- 
gium, England, Germany, with 
Dean & Dawson’s-—officialagents. 
One week in London (from Paris) 
for $65. Other tours up to 
$485 for 40 days. Call or 
write for booklet “Post 
Convention -Tours.”’ 



























































DEAN e DAWSON, 1a. 


$00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~~ — 


Agents:°2 anHour 


There's $7 000 waiting for you in your territory. 
350 High quality productsand 
our new plan makes big busi- 
ness easy. Pure food products, | 
flavors, toilet preparations, 
soaps, perfumes. All fast sell- | 
ers and big money makers. | 


This Is Your Chance | 
Don't waste time with spe- -) 
cialties. We can show you 
bigger profits, better 
values and perma- 
nent, repeat busi- 
mess. No experience 
or capital required. 
FREE auto. 

Write quick for territory. 
American Products Co. 
7114 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
























Take up poultry raising, It's interesting, health 
ful and very, very PROFITABLE. Easy to sell all 
you can produce--at big prices. Our new, up-to-the-minute course 
prepared by Harry M. Lamon, former gov't expert, gives all short 
cuts to success Thousands making wi 

Free book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry for Profit,"’ will open your eyes 
Write for a copy today 





Dept 414 jon, D.C. 


NTS biguce 


Tires Hammered Full of Nails— 
Leak No Air. GALACITE a new 
Viscous Pneumatic Cement 
(not a liquid) SEALS PUNCTURES 
INSTANTLY —the very mo- 
f, ment they occur. One application, 
made in a minute without taking tire 
off wheel or rim, does the work. 3 
slow leaks and porous tubes. Galacite 
aids in preserving rubber often doub- 
ii Tire Mileage. Don’t confuse with 
anything else intended for the same pur- 
ite is new, different, clean 








a=s6 


—Pull them out—No air will escape—No 
pressure will be lost. If you are not'deli 
we will pay you for your time and trou 
ts t will pay you to get the 
entS facts and get them now. 
t rich in an hour, but you can 
immediate sure steady profits that 
are amazing. No talking. Just drive nails 
in an old tire. We back our men with 
werful advertising a. Banners, 
Posters, Newspaper Ads and irculars 


Free Sample Offer Fu" particu- 


fer by return mail. Territ is going fast. 
No Money, just your name, but ACT NOW. 
JOHNSON & CO, 19 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 456 CHICAGO 

















Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 79) 


A. Level tells the story of Paris conven- 
tion plans from a new viewpoint. He 
was one of the organizers of Advertis- 
ing Men’s Post of New York City. 

In Kansas and mostly throughout the 
rest of the Legion, Ernest A. Ryan, 
author of the article on the Kansas 
boxing system, is “Red” Ryan. He is 
Adjutant of the Department of Kansas. 


Lafayette, We're 


The answer to the question, “What’s 
Become of Sergeant York?” given in 
this issue, recalls the fact that Sergeant 
York is a member of Mark Twain Post 
of Jamestown, Tennessee, a post which 
owes its name to the fact that the par- 
ents of Samuel L. Clemens once lived 
in Jamestown. 

RIGHT GUIDE. 


All Here Now 


(Continued from page 41) 


Rheims, and the car draws up before 
the shell of that lovely and famous ca- 
thedral. The woman from Saginaw 
alights eagerly. ‘We studied this ca- 
thedral in the Blue Section of our club. 
I’ve always said it was the most inter- 
esting church in Europe.” 

Inside, masons are busy repairing the 
wreckage of those terrible years. They 
are paid, we hear, by American money. 
They will bring the building again to a 
semblance of its former glory. But 
the glass—the loveliest glass in the 
world—gone forever. 

We move on towards Berry-au-Bac. 
Here the fields are still scarred by war. 
Old shell holes, masses of rusty barbed 
wire, ancient, grass-grown craters. We 
pass a series of black doorways opening 
into the side of a 
hill. Beyond those 
doorways we sense 
cold and dampness 
and dark. Yet, ex- 
plains the guide, 
many men called 
these caverns home 
during the long 
years when this sec- 
tor was under con- 
stant shell fire. 

“Mercy,” cries 
the Saginaw lady. 
“T should think 
some of those boys would have taught 
tuberculosis!” 

They caught that, and other things, the 
guide informs her. Her compatriots are 
now discussing the advisability of 
throwing her overboard. Can it be done 
without troubling to stop the car? Why 
not ? 

Soissons at evening. The rain has 
stopped, the sky is cobalt and France is 
lovely in that golden glow. We stroll 
through the streets of the town to the 
cathedral. They are rebuilding the 
tower which was smashed by the en- 
emy’s fire. The woman from Little 
Rock surveys the work critically. “Well, 
if it was me, I wouldn’t try to rebuild 
it. I’d just smooth it off and leave it. 
There’ll be another war, and it will just 
get smashed again.” 

If it was her! 
isn’t. 


But, thank God, it 





A wonderful dinner at the Soissons 
hotel, and then home by way of the 
Forest of Compiégne, where the armis- 
tice was signed. A beautiful spot, the 
sky all blue and goid above the glisten- 
ing green of the trees. Peace and the 
calm of evening. Two railroad spurs 
run side by side into the heart of the 
forest, and stop. Tablets have been set 
in the ground; here stood the car of the 
German envoys, here the car of General 
Foch. And in the center is a stone me- 
morial—I wish I could remember the 
words. “On this spot ended the adven- 
ture of the enemy nation that tried to 
enslave a free people—” Dramatic, 
those French. 

One of the young business men looks 
at the other. “Well, Buddy, this ended 
our adventure too. 
It’s been a great 
day.” 

“T'll say so. Rain 
and mud—just like 
old times.” 

“That’s the truth. 
The Twenty-Sixth 
Division, you said. 
Well, I was here 
with—” 

A scream from 
the Saginaw lady. 
“My notes! My 
notes! I’ve been 
taking all day! I’ve lost them!” 

“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” remarks one of the ex-doughboys. 
The face of the little guide, usually so 
sad, breaks out into a delightful grin. 
We are all—save the Saginaw lady— 
very happy in that quiet forest where 
the Armistice was signed. 

The lights of Paris are reflected on 
gleaming pavements, for the eternal 
rain is falling again. The streets are 
deserted. Stiff and weary, we get down 
before the tourist office. The guide is 
alert. “I hope you enjoyed the trip?” 
We wonder if the Saginaw lady—ah, 
yes, she can’t be so bad. She tips him. 

From out the mist and the rain comes 
the voice of the Little Rock woman, 
“T still wish I'd got that hat with the 
grapes.” 

“Well, mother—maybe it ain’t too 
late yet.” 
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She’ll be back in the shops in the 
morning. Get the mail, and then hurry 
to the shops. Americans, Americans 
everywhere. Overrunning the city, 
packing the restaurants, holding all the 
best chairs on the café terraces. And 
how do the French feel about all this? 

There were evidences last summer 
that they didn’t feel so good. They 
were annoyed; they admitted it. Some 
of them said it with bricks. Personally 
I encountered none of this hostility, 
but there were others who did. It was 
not very pleasant. However, it may be 
pointed out that there is something to 
be said on the French side. 

We dined one night with a French 
family of the old school. 
Monsieur was a gentleman, 
a man about town once, 
an epicure. It was ru- 
mored that blindfolded he 
could sip a glass of wine 
and tell you the vintage, 
name the year. Madame 
was a small, self-effacing, 
fragile lady. And what 
had we been doing, our 
host wanted to know. We 
told him. 

“Ah,” he sighed, “you 
get about, you Americans. 
You see everything.” 

“And you, monsieur?” 

He shook his head. “Not 
any more. We see nothing 
—go nowhere. Why? Pic- 
ture it to yourself. This 
franc which is so little to 
you—it is little to us, too, 
but it is all we have. We 
have no dollars to ex- 
change. Just before the war my life’s 
ambition was realized. I retired on an 
income of twenty thousand francs a 
year. It was enough—enough for hap- 
piness and comfort. Today—it is noth- 
ing. I am spending my principal, mon- 
sieur. I must. But one knows where 
that will end.” 

“T understand,” I nodded. 

“Ah, if you will but try to under- 
stand. Sometimes we, who are your 
hosts here, seem a trifle rude. I do not 
refer to the throwing of stones; that is 
done by hoodlums, it is unspeakable, 
we deplore it. I speak of a more subtle 
hostility. But—picture it to yourself. 
You are, say, a citizen of New York. 
Life is very hard for you; what cost a 
dollar once now costs ten. And you see 
your city invaded by hundreds of thou- 
sends of foreigners. For them your 
dollar is nothing. Their pockets are 
crammed with money. They fill the 
theatres, the restaurants, which you can 
no longer afford to visit. For them life 
is a lark, for you a terrible, grim strug- 
gle. They begin to get on your nerves 
—is that unreasonable?” 

“Inevitable,” I admitted. 

“It is kind of you to say so. My wife 
and I—we sit at home. Never the 
theatre. No more restaurants—perhaps, 
at rare intervals, the mad extravagance 
of dinner at the restaurant Laperouse, 
one of the few places left where a 
Frenchman can really dine. And—but 












I am your host.” 
“Your very 


forgive me, monsieur. 
He lifts his wine glass. 
good health.” 

Magic, that wine. But paid for out 
of his principal. Yet his smile is a 
friendly one. 

Yes, it is not difficult to understand 
the French viewpoint. We who visit 
Paris should be very tactful. We are 
not always that. To many of us the 
word means nothing. We should be 


courteous. It is not courteous to make 
sport of French money. Yet many 
idiots do. 


To the French, we are inexplicable. 
Why do we come? The French do not 
travel. Go to Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and you will find the 
hotels jammed with tour- 
ists from every nation in 
the world—save one. Nev- 
er a Frenchman. Never a 
Parisian. He does not go 
afield. Why should he? 
He lives in Paris. 

He knows that Paris is 
incomparable; that it of- 
fers everything. And now 
we, too, have found that 
out. We cannot keep away. 
Not because the franc hap- 
pens to be low. Rather, 
because Paris is the most 
beautiful city in the world. 
We see it once, and it 
haunts us. We long to 
return. 

Once again, this time in 
a London street, I met 
Henry J. Sherman of Ke- 
wanee, Illinois. His step 
was brisk, his eye bright. 

“Sailing home tomorrow. Been a 
great summer—but I'll be glad to see 
the Elks’ Club again.” 

“And what did you like best of all?” 

He considered. “Well, I’ve made a 
lot of fun of mother and the girls be- 
cause they were so crazy about Paris. 
But—I don’t know. ‘There was some- 
thing about that town. I reckon when 
I sit on my porch evenings, it’s Paris 
I'll think about. Something—I can’t 
explain it. Can you?” 

“Not precisely. An indefinable qual- 
ity. What Barrie called ‘that damned 
charm’.” 

“That’s it. You’ye said it. That 
damned charm. But don’t tell the fam- 
ily I feel that way, or they'll have me 
over again next summer.” 

They'll probably have him over any- 
how. For, whether Lafayette’s country- 
men want us or not, we’re bound to 
keep on coming. Because the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens are lovely, even in the 
rain. Because at Foyot’s the poulet 
Foyot and the crépe susette are the 
nearest one gets to heaven here below. 
Because it is worth crossing a dozen 
oceans just to stand at dusk before the 
Louvre and look down that long green 
corridor to the Place de la Concorde 
and the far-off Arc de Triomphe. Be- 
cause on the boulevards there is mys- 
tery and humor and romance. Because 
living has a new glamour, a new zest. 
Because Paris is—Paris. 





; teil 772 Fine Hotels Pam 
or Cozy Homes 


Autumn brown birch 


is the ideal trim. Its mellow warmth 
of coloring and beautifully figured 
graining give an effect unexcelled by 
costly imported woods, And, its 
nearly “mar-proof™ hardness re- 
tains a fine appearance permanently. 








Good woodwork commandsa premium every- 
where; thus, by using Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan birch for interior trim, doors, floors and 
veneer paneling, you not only secure the 
utmost in artistic effects but acquire a very 
tangible asset besides. The beauty of birch 
furniture is matched by its serviceability. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE — FREE 
It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
238 F. R.A. Building §Oshkosh,Wisconsin 





Beautitil Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork 








FREE 1827 Radic Catalog & Guide 






| fullof newest ideas, 164 pages of latest hook-ups. 
Saves you as much as half on a set. Shows Ay 4 
ard radio parts, kits, sets at big savings 
sure to get this thrifty book before you bale 
Also please ine lude name of radio fan "Write wk 
today—NOW af 
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~ CHAPPING - - SORES 


One treatment soothes the irritas 
tion and starts the healing if you use 
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PRICES 

Cigarette Case, Nickel 

MOO Gok turedaccaas $1.50 
Cigarette Case, Sterling. 9.50 
Fob, Gold Plated....... 3.50 
Paper Knife, Bronze.... 1.50 
Ink Stand, Bronze...... 5.00 
Preamble Paper Weight, 

a eee 
Pocket Knife, Pearl 

DE 6 dan «ks0%oees 5.00 
Silver Poemeil......ccce 1.50 
Ge Pe sc cdcccsancce O20 


burs for the ashing 





HE general Emblem Catalog, which describes the 

complete line of American Legion regalia, is yours 
for the asking. Rings, watches, charms, caps, flags, auto 
emblems and many other splendid articles are described in 
this interesting booklet. Your copy is ready to mail. Write 
for it today. It’s free to Legionnaires! 


Only Legionnaires—men who served in the World War 
—are privileged to wear the American Legion emblem. It 
is a mark of distinction and honor which falls to only a 
few. Yours isa privilege of which you can be justly proud. 
Keep your Legion colors flying—never be without your 
Legion emblem. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, EMBLEM DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


GENTLEMEN—Please forward me a free copy of the Emblem 
Catalog. It is to be understood that this will in no way obligate 


me. 
P. S.—I am enclosing $ 
me the following articles: 
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for which you will please send 
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and so much bad language being used, 
are not in favor of completely disarm- 
ing until others are willing to show a 
hands-around spirit. 


Jupce Epcar S. MosHer of the Cayuga 
County (New York) Children’s Court 
is off on the wrong foot in saying that 
child labor legisla- 
tion is producing “a 
generation of loaf- 
ers.” True, a child 
would better be at 
work than learning vicious habits in 
idleness. The point is that children 
should not be stunted by factory labor; 
there should be enough schools, truant 
officers to see that they attend, and 
right home influences. And, on this 
subject of loafing, Judge, how about the 
statistics which show the highest eco- 
nomic production in history compared 
to the wage-slave days? 


Judge, the 
Wrong Foot 


Or Tue Type of the Apaches, the last 
of our Indians to yield, are the Yaquis 
of northern Mexico. One generation 


wiped out, another 
ae grows up to take the 
Redskins to war path. They 


a Finish have been at it 
again. A hundred- 
miles stretch of desolation is the result. 
Mexican soldiers, weary from hornet 
hunting, using machine guns and artil- 
lery against soft footed cunning, say 
they will finish the job this time. Will 
they? We shall not know for another 
twenty years. 


THERE Is TALK that the answer to agri- 
cultural depression is combining small 
farms in huge farms under single own- 


ership. The inde- 

: pendent farmer 
This Is Not would become a ten- 
the Way ant and employee 
tilling land which 


he never hoped to own. A city count- 
erpart would be wage earners living in 
rows of rented houses and never ex- 
pecting homes of their own. Democ- 
racy could not survive under such a 
system. The nation cannot afford it. 
The dignity of labor and of citizenship 
would be sacrificed and ambition stifled. 


It Is Harp to keep in mind that it is 
still the same Congress as last year 
which is now in session. That elected 
last November will 
not convene until 
next December. At 
present November’s 
influence is only re- 
verberating on the Washington sound- 
ing board as a direct message to ears 
which are always to the ground attuned 
for the slightest rumble. In this age 
of prompt and speedy action in other 
things, do we wait too long before the 
men we elect to Congress begin to legis- 
late for us? 


Still the 
Old Congress 





eA Personal U1ew 


(Continued from page 37) 


“THe HEART OF THE BERKSHIRES” 
looked at me in block letters from the 
cover of the Star Shell. The Berkshire 
Hills look down 
on neat towns and 
villages in western 
Massachusetts. By 
this token the paper 
of Pittsfield Post flung out the banner 
of local pride and association. A good 
idea that for all posts. “By this sign 
you shall know us’—that we are there 
to lend in local community spirit and 
its slogan ours. 


Pride In 
Your Own 


CONGRESSMEN, NEW AND OLD, we have 
had enough economy on national insur- 
There should be no further stint- 


ance. 

ing of the Navy. It 

is the power which 

Peay mar will prevent our 
I 


Army having to 
figat to keep our 
flag flying at home or from the Cari- 
bean through the Canal into the Pacific. 
Naval defense gives us time, at least, 
to make an army out of the raw, which 
is a reason written in the moist red of 
the raw of past experience why the 
Army should be no further stinted. 


“THINK Twice!” A CARPENTER was 
speaking to his son who wanted to be- 
come a lawyer. It was the dignity of 
manual labor against 
soft hands behind a 
desk. It will be a 
long time before the 
boy earns as much 
as his father. Will he ever have the 
character or be as big and well-informed 
a citizen as his father? Among recent 
candidates for admission to the bar in 
New York City was one who, in an ex- 
amination, put William Jennings Bryan 
in Roosevelt’s cabinet and another who 
put Newton D. Baker in Coolidge’s. 
But oh, they did want to be lawyers. 


A CxHrcaco LEGIONNAIRE voices the 
opinion of other letters in saying that 
“there is danger of needed public im- 
provements being 
overlooked. It is 
very often cheaper 
to spend money 


Keeping 
Hands Soft 


Wisdom In 
Economy 


than postpone ex- 
penditures.” True. Thrift is the basic 
economic virtue; but thrift must be 


wise and far-seeing. Let us save every 
cent we can, cut all unproductive ex- 
penditures, but have vision. Roosevelt 
had it when in hard times he built the 
Panama Canal as skeptics cried down 
the extravagance of an enterprise they 
said would never pay. Canal tolls last 
year were $22,000,000, an increase of a 
million and a half. The Canal was a 
great national investment creating and 
meeting expansion in the same. way as 
the trans-continental railroads. Vision 
today calls for national airports and 
water power. (Continued on page 84) 
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RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


don’t want to take any chances, 

George. Radiator Neverleak did such 
a wonderful job on my last car you 
couldn’t pay me to use anything elsel’”’ 
Every user feels that way about Radia- 
tor Neverleak. It’s the sure quick per- 
zmanent hole plugger. Works in water, 
alcohol or glycerine. Prevents scale and 
rust. No effect on rubber or metal. Does 
not clog. Money back if it doesn’t stop 
any leak for good. Look for the name 
— there is only one Radiator Never- 
leak. If your dealer tries to sell you 
something else send 50c 
_ for Ford size, 75c for 








truck, postpaid. Keep a 
can on hand for emer- 





2812 Liquid Veneer Bldg.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In '17, °18 or °19 your organization was pho- 
tographed. It’s the only photograph of the 
“bunch” as you and they were then. It can 
never be taken again. Get a copy now, while 
you can, for your children and their children's 
children. If your outfit was photographed we 
can supply it. Give full name of organization, 
camp and date. Price $3.00. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
ea ass Oa 
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John Hancock 


Policies 


The Best for Service Men: 


Life Insurance 
Endowments 

Life Annuities 
Mortgage Replacement 
Education Guarantee 
Total Disability 
Double Indemnity 


All necessary forms for Home and 
Family Protection issued by a 
Strong Mutual Company Over 60 
Years in Business. Liberal as to 
Contract. Safe and Secure 
in Every Way. 
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When winds blow-raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel a gentle, healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars Thre Tubes 


MUSTERO 


oT BL 
Ler STE 
















to beautiful 
proportions 
while you sleep! 


ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER 
s SAFE, painless, comfortable. 
+ toe permanent results guar- 
eee anteed. Doctors praise it. No 
Gold Meda} Metal to harm you. Small cost, 
Won 1928 Write for FREE BOOKLET  B€rort-arita 


ANITA co., Dept. B- 48. ANITA Bids. NEWARK, N. J. 


P ATENTS rer TT 


patent firms in Amer- 
ica we give inventors 
at lowest consistent 


charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary value. 
Book, 


Lacey & Lacey, 643 F St.,Wash., D. C. 
Estab. 1869 


Numerous Legionnaire References 


Patent-Sense, free. 





“Uncle Sam”’ Prefers Ex-Service Men 


“Yes, dear—I am now working for ‘Uncle Sam.’ Here is my 
appointment 

omorrow, I go on my first Railway Mail run to Washington. 
D.C. 1 will travel on pass and see my country. While away 
from home I get hotel expenses 

I get $1900 the first year and expect to raise to $2700 with 


possibly later advancement to positions paying $4000 or 85000 a 
year 
1 have a summer vacation with full pay and very pleasant 

work Franklin Institute he _ d ‘me get it Because of being an 
Ex-Service man I got preferenc 

Many t Government Jobs will be filled by Ex-Service men 
during 1927 Mail the coupon TODAY SURE. You may soon find 
yourself in a well-paid U. 8S. GOVERNMENT JOB 
eee ee ees + CUT WERE wee ee ee eee ee 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F 187, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me at once, free of charge, 32-page book with, (1) List of 


U. 8. Government Jobs obtainable. (2) Full information regard- 
ing salaries, hours, duties, etc. (3) Send particulars regarding 
preference to Ex-Service men 

Name 

BOESEED ccccececececcennscennececcncesseeeneccanscesncceescesanse 
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Chase Pain Away| 
with Musterole 











eA Personal U1ew 


(Continued from page 83) 


Keep on increasing the plant. At the 
same time this correspondent points out 
the waste in administration in our cities, 
towns and States of money that might 
be turned to constructive ends—as an- 


other opportunity to exercise peace 
patriotism. 
It Was THE first snow. I came up 


with Johnny, aged seven, with his new 


sled. He also had a dog. When it 
looked as if his dog 
was about to start 
a. Be Back an argument with 
There another spoiled lit- 


tle dog the woman 
who owned it said, “Go away, you 
nasty little brute!” to Johnny’s dog. 
“Missus, don’t you talk that way to my 
dog!” Johnny retorted in grand dignity. 
The years slipped. I was back there 
at Johnny’s age with my new sled stand- 
ing up for my dog. Jchnny looked me 
over; I gave him the right countersign. 
We made sport together. I was young 
again. It was great. 


THERE 1S ONE exception to the rule 
that if we do not want to see others 
prosper we do not deserve prosperity 
ourselves. The 
exception is those 
men who made 
gain out of human 
sacrifice in the 
war. I wept no tears—oh, those mills 
of the gods which grind slowly !—when 
I was told recently that many of the 
war profiteers had lost their fortunes. 
Retributive justice, that, which sweetens 
the good news when you hear that the 
man who sacrificed profit and served 
for service’s sake is now prospering. 


Let Them 
Lose It All 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS ARE publishing 
the other side. “His Majesty, desirous 
of giving fresh proof of his affection and 
friendship, has been 
pleased to annul as 
a gift to the United 
States the whole of 


Anltem 
From France 


the interest due to 
date.” This was the French king to 
our young Government just after the 


Revolution. France having balanced 
her budget, showing that she could solve 
her own financial problem, this reminder 
of a precedent for our remission of in- 
terest comes with good grace. 


was that, the progress from flat-earth 
days had come forward with the Chris- 
tian civilization which was built on the 
living Christ. Such are my personal 
views of the value of religion and what 
it gives us that I shall not hesitate to 
mention Christ again or Moses or the 
prophets. 


FivE INCHES OF water which goes 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal is 
a good deal on the level of the Great 
Lakes. Five inches 
to Lake shipping, 
five inches of high 
concern to neighbor 
Canada, enough to 
float a big vessel free of the bottom! 
The Gulf of Mexico sends its call up 
the Mississippi against the call of the 
Atlantic up the St. Lawrence. Whether 
inches of water shall become feet is a 
mighty issue to vast interests of vast 
regions and the greatest fresh-water 
commerce in the world linked up with 
sea commerce in the industrial develop- 
ment of America. 


A Big 
Five Inches 


CANADA Now Has her own Minister in 
Washington. Such close neighbors will 


not begin talking everything over 
through London. In- 

Clever te dustrial geography 
C vt must make our re- 
ene lations increasingly 
intimate. Canada’s 

great railroads all run east and west. 


But her natural lines of communication 
are north and south, down the Pacific 
coast, the Mississippi valley and Atlantic 
seaboard from her colder climate 
through the ranges of climate to south- 
ern warmth. The Maritime Provinces, 
suffering hard times, isolated from the 
Lane of Canada, are next to New Eng- 
and. 


MEN OF THE ist, 2d, 26th, 42d remem- 
ber that winter of °17-’18 in Lorraine. 
Others remember the dreary waiting in 
billets for trans- 
port, and others 
the flu epidemic in 
the training camps 
of the winter of 
’18-’19. Recollection of those winters 
will make us the better appreciate the 
good things of this winter, which are 
just the things we dreamed of under the 
name of home as paradise in those days. 


Mentioning 
Other Winters 

















FREE THINKERS Ask for a hearing. 
They say that I have been paying too ONE IN Every hundred thousand of us. 
much attention to religion. They land Led by the one billionaire, I should like 
on my remark that to see all the eleven thousand American 
1 Know It “no Christ and a millionaires, lean 
flat earth would be 4 Lot of and fat, short and 
Is Round perfect consistency” jygjyj; : tall, march past. 
about Dr. George “~  °"@*reS As they form up I 
Brandes’s book to prove that Christ hear the grand 
never lived. Didn’t I know that the marshal saying: “Here, Jones, fall out. 
earth was flat in Christ’s day? I often You're worth only $900,000.” Smith | 
wonder at how little I know, but hon- hurries up, saying: “I’ve got mine. I | 
estly, I did know that. My meaning qualify.” 
| 
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Division, was made in Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, sometime between April 27 and 
May 17, 1918, according to Comrade 
E. L. Slaatmyren of Pelican Rapids, 
Minnesota, but he states that before he 
could get a print, he was transferred to 
Camp Travis, Texas. Can anyone ad- 
vise us where Slaatmyren can purchase 
a copy of this photograph? 

Another Then and Nower who saw 
service in Camp Dodge, Iowa, wants 
two photographs which were taken 
there. The first is a panorama photo- 
graph taken of Company 41 [probably 
Depot Brigade—C. C.] on August 7, 
1918, according to Legionnaire Oscar 
F. Olson of Webster, South Dakota, 
who files the request. He says the com- 
pany was grouped between two bar- 
racks, one of which bore the signs “No. 
810” and “352d Infantry,” and the other 
“No. 730” and “Company E, 352d In 
fantry.” The other picture is a general 
view of Camp Dodge taken in August, 
1918, with the tent city on the left and 
the end barracks of the cantonment on 
the right. 


N THE 4th of November, 10918,” 

writes Elmer J. Larson, chaplain 
of South Omaha (Nebraska) Post of 
the Legion, “the 89th Division was mov- 
ing forward beyond Barricourt Heights. 
During the morning the First Battalion 
of the 355th Infantry, with which I 
served, was advancing north of the vil- 
lage of Beaufort towards the woods in 
the face of withering machine gun fire. 
While making a run 
over this flat I over- 
took a doughboy 
with a shattered leg. 
I put him on my 
shoulder and started 
back over the field 
with him. While on 
the way to the field 
hospital at Beaufort 
and just on the edge 
of the flat, someone 
took our picture with 
an ordinary kodak. I 
was so excited that I 
don’t know whether 
he was American, French, civilian or 
soldier. But I'd give my right ear for 
a print of that snapshot. 

“T just happened to remember, too, 
that I had a real photograph taken in 
Paris while on an excursion up the 
Seine to St. Charles. It was on or 
about February 22, 1919. There were 
about thirty of us in the group picture, 
which was taken by the Y. M. C. A., 
trip No. 2399. I don’t need the five 
francs which I advanced for a copy, 
but I’d give my other ear for that pic- 
ture.” 

Anyone interested in getting a copy 
of a photograph of Company C, Train- 
ing Detachment, stationed at Chilhowee 


Then and Now 
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Park, Knoxville, Tennessee, during July 
and August, 1918, can get the name of 
the photographer from Comrade Henry 
Donnell, Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee. 
He advises that he recently received a 
print of this picture and thought that 
possibly some other former members of 
this outfit, or the relatives of men, who 
served with it and lost their lives during 
the war, might be interested in obtain- 
ing copies. 


S THE years pass, it becomes easier 
to get a rise out of a veteran by 
asking, “What did your outfit do in the 
war?” While we didn’t ask this ques- 
tion of Comrade Charles L. Freeman of 
John Ashley Dennis, Jr., Post of Phil- 
lipsburg, Pennsylvania, he wants to 
know why we didn’t, or why we didn’t 
tell what we know of his outfit. He 
says in a letter to the Company Clerk: 
“It strikes me as rather odd that with 
all we have heard of the various fighting 
units of our forces in the late war, so 
little has been said of or for the Heavy 
Artillery, particularly the Railroad Ar- 
tillery. I have looked in vain for some 
mention in our Legion magazine of the 
First American Artillery Offensive, 
which action took place on Wednesday, 
February 13, 1918, and helped pave the 
way for the French attack at Butte du 
Mesnil, Champagne. While this opera- 
tion, in comparison with the general ac- 
tivities of our forces in the war, may 
seem insignificant, still we of the old 
Coast Artillery look back with a great 
deal of pride to this, 
the first American 
offensive action. I 
was acting master 
gunner attached to 
First Section of Rail- 
road Artillery.” 

Before letting Free- 
man tell about this 
action we want to 
point out that it was 
really the first con- 
certed artillery ac- 
tion on the part of 
American forces, the 
first recognized in- 
fantry offensive being the capture of 
Cantigny by the 28th Infantry of the 
First Division, assisted by the First En- 
gineers, on May 28, 1918. We will let 
Freeman continue the story: 

“The preparation lasted six hours, the 
American batteries effectively destroy- 
ing the German trenches, wire entangle- 
ments and fortifications. When the 
French infantry leaped to the attack at 
4:15 in the morning, the same guns par- 
ticipated in the rolling barrage which 
preceded the assailants. Likewise, the 
American guns put down barrages which 
cut off the rear communications of the 
Germans when at 5:15 o’clock an avi- 
ator reported (Continued on page 86) 








Dont suffer from a * 
cough. Kemp’s Balsam 
will give you 
immediate relief. 





KEMP & LANE, Inc., Le Roy, MN. ¥. AL2-27 
I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay cost 
of mailing trial packages of Kemp's 
Balsam and Lane’s Cold Tablets. 



























































making $75 to $150 a week 


Selling all-wool, made-to- 
measure CLOTHES at 


SDS etait 


Orr guarantee of satis- 
faction to the customer ' 


is bonded by the United 
States Fidelity and Guar 
anty Company. Represen 


tative makes #4 to $6 on 
each sale. Six day delivery 
Free sample outfit with 
leather case and exclusive 
territory. Experience un- 
necessary. Write at once to 


Homeland Tailoring Co., 
a ° 


218-220 E Lexington St 
Dept. X22, Baltimore, Md 























‘gay §©«Play all the popular melodies 
once and surprise yourself «# 
friends, No lessons or knowledge 
< poe mesousary. The mus 
written in numbers. 
The JAZZITHA is 19 inches 
long nicely finished in lacquer 
Comes with pick, bar and 10 son: 
leaflet, an 
FREE.; extra strings worth 25 cents 
SEND NO MONEY .-- pay the postman 
$1.47 pius postage on delivery. 
No C.0.D's to Canada or foreign countries. 
Send money order (unly) for $1.75. This . 
includes postage. 4 ‘ 
Extra--5 music books, 5 latest and different songs \ F 
25c. each b 6 I 
























in every book, 25c. wok, the 6 books fur $1.00 
THE JAZZ STUDIOS, Dept. 578, 

2512-4ist Ave. Long Istand City, N. Y. 

Please print your name and address plainly 
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SUPPLY 3 YOU WITH A 
OF ACTUALPROSPECTS 


You can make $50 to $125 a a tak- 
ing orders for WRIGHT wonder 
clothes, because you can devote 
your time calling on men actually “S$ 

ready to buy. We pay for newspa- 
per ads, circularizing, etc. Write 
today for sensational offer! 


will pay you *4° J 
to *6 in cash 
on every Order 




































































ion by furnishing live 
** and in many other wat 







WRIGHT & CO. 
QUALITY TAILORS 
Dept. 210, 2300 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago 




















Play Piano By Ear 


Pieg, om age rome! hits perfectly. Hum 
ear. No teacher-- 
self. “instruct! on. Hot sedious ding- 
gay pract.ce--just 20 brief tertain- 
ing lessons, easily mastere: 
At Home in Your Spare Time 
Send for FREE ROOK. Learn many styles 
of bass and syncopation. ~trick end- 
mage. 5 Wi = (coin or stamps) 
pondertol ibaokiee How to 
t Piano 











Entertain 
Niagara School of Mesic 
146 Niagara School Bldg 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 


ents-ju%,2! 


NEW AMAZING INVENTION 
One device makes window 
washing 75 percent easier. 
Washes, drys, polishes windows 








sponges to wring. Hands never touch water. 


Make : $9020 a Week faz? 


Sells fast. Simply, show it and take y~ 4 

ae 100 per cen No experience needed. 

We show FS how. Send for Catalog of this and 47 

ity Rubber Products. Di from Akron, the 

Rubber yA FREE Outfit to hustlers. Write Nile 
Kristee Mfg.Co., 162 Bar St.,Akron, 


@ Now You Can Own- 


am 
60h: of Market 


f A 3/4 CENTURY HOUSE offers 
3/ 4 less 1/ 16 carat, snappy soli- 
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now, use blank below. 
Why Pay Full Prices? 


| World’s Prins at t diamond bank- 
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from 8 
ROPEAN BEALS. Send NOW, Lists 
limi all details,— React =! 
«Guaranteed amounts you can 
Diamonds free, at our risk. 


Low $60 a Ct. R 
Unpaid Loans_ Send for Free List, Use Blank Below. 
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Try to Match 
atts 


For Free List clip thie ad, fill in above and mail to— 





Jos. DeRoy & Sons, Opp. P’.O., 5754 DeRoy Bidg 
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that all objectives had been captured. 
The batteries then lengthened the bar- 
rage, encircling and protecting the 
French infantry in the newly captured 
positions. The batteries from the First 
Separate Brigade, C. A. C., which took 
part in this action were L and M of the 
Seventh Regiment, C. A. C., and H and 
G of the Eighth Regiment, C. A. C.” 


E HAVE on hand several dozen 

requests for information regarding 
the death and burial of lost comrades, 
from relatives of these men. These will 
be listed as promptly as space permits. 
Attention is directed to the following 
cases: 

First Division: John Henry Bates, 
private, Company L, 28th Infantry, re- 
ported killed in action on or about Oc- 
tober 15, 1918, Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. 

First Diviston: Jacob Shock, pri- 
vate, Company G, 16th Infantry, killed 
in action July 19, 1918, Aisne-Marne 
offensive. Body not recovered. 

First Division: Joseph Swamberg, 
Company K, 16th Infantry, killed in 
action October 4, 1918, Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 

First Division: Frank Gardiner, 
private, Company K, 16th Infantry, 
killed in action July 19, 1018, Aisne- 
Marne offensive. Endeavoring to lo- 
cate his brother or uncle. 

Seconp Division: Clifford L. Achor, 
private, Headquarters Company, 23d In- 
fantry, killed by shell fire October 7, 
1918, near Blanc Mont Ridge, Cham- 
pagne. 

SEconD Division: Guy Wise, pri- 
vate, gsth Company, Sixth Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps, killed in action; 
date not stated. 

SeconD Division: Charles Raymond 
Burns, 47th Company, Fifth Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps, killed in action; 
date not stated. Awarded Croix de 
Guerre posthumously. 

SEconD Division: Edward De Souza, 
06th Company, Sixth Regiment, U. S. 
Marine Corps, wounded in action June 
6, 1918; later reported missing in ac- 
tion. 

FourtH Division: Frank M. Lisse, 
private, Machine Gun Company, 58th 
Infantry, killed in action during Aisne- 
Marne Offensive, July, 1918. 

FourtH Division: Otto H. Klein, 
private, Company H, 58th Infantry, 
killed in action July 18, 1918. 

28TH Division: Henry J. Carmel, 
private, 103d Trench Mortar Battery, 
killed September 26, 1918, near Var- 
ennes, Meuse-Argonne offensive. Body 
originally reported buried at Lachalade, 
but has not been recovered. 

29TH Drviston: Carlos Costales, 
corporal, Company F, 113th Infantry, 
killed in action October 16, 1918, 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. Mother 


wants information and also desires to 
recover ring bearing initials C. R. C. and 
inscription inside. 

35TH Division: Joseph J. Oien, pri- 
vate, Company E, 139th Infantry, taken 
prisoner and died of wounds in German 
Field Hospital at Autrecourt, Germany, 
October 16, 1918. 

36TH Division: Charles W. Heneise, 
corporal, Company H, 142d Infantry, 
killed in action probably between Octo- 
ber 8 and 10, 1918, near St. Etienne. 
Awarded Croix de Guerre posthumously. 

37TH Division: Stephen Drevet, cor- 
poral, Company I, 147th Infantry, killed 
in action during Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. 

42D Division: Joseph F. Fox, pri- 
vate, Company G, 166th Infantry, 
killed in action October 15, 1918, 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

42D Division: Patrick F. Collins, 
sergeant, Company I, 165th Infantry, 
killed in action October 15, 1918, 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

76TH Division: Victor J. Lamothe, 
private, Headquarters detachment, 3o1st 
Engineers, died of disease December 10, 
1918, at Trier (Tréves), Germany. 

77TH Division: Allen Warner Pad- 
dock, private, Company I, 307th Infan- 
try, killed in action October 13, 1918, 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

82p Drviston: Clayton Weaver, pri- 
vate, 307th Trench Mortar Battery, died 
of sickness October 9, 1918. 

14TH CavALRy: Homer F. Craig, 
Troop M, died of influenza during 1918 
while stationed at Fort Sam Houston. 

C. A. C.: Thomas G. Shields, num- 
ber of company and regiment not given. 
Lost his life while on transport Otranto 
which was sunk when the transport 
Kashmir collided with it October 6, 
1918, off the coast of Scotland. 

SECOND FIELD BATTALION, SIGNAL 
Corps: William M. Van Fossan, pri- 
vate, Company C, killed in action May 
I, 1918, at Broyes, France. Body has 
not been recovered. 


NY more outfit reunions planned 
during the Legion Convention in 
Paris next September? The December 
number of the Monthly carried the first 
announcement of such a meeting of an 
Air outfit. We'll be glad to spread the 


word to the old gang. 

Brry. C, 64TH Art., C. A. C., (originally 
FourtH Co., C. A. C., Ft. Barrancas, Fla.) 
Annual reunion in Chicago, Ill., February 19th 
and 20th. Address H. E. (Sudds) Sutherland, 
434 West 43d st., Indianapolis, Ind. 

369TH INF., (originally 15TH CoLorep INF., 
N. Y. N. G.)—To complete roster, all former 
officers are requested to write to Walter Lock- 
hart, 3814 Santiago st., Tampa, Fla. 

Co. C, 146TH INF., 37TH Div.—Reunion din- 
ner to be held on May 12th. Address William 
J. Hughes, 134 Walnut st., Colwyn, Pa. 

53p Ry. ENGINEERS—To complete roster, 
former members are requested to write to F. 
H. Bostwick, 217 Story st. Boone, Iowa. 

108TH ENGINEERS and 108TH SIGNAL BArt- 
TALION—Annual joint reunion and banquet at 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 19th. En- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Scatter-brained! 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 


























IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 


Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 

He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 

His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 

He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
parade. 

He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 

And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 

His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 

His mental make-up needs an overhauling.. 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves | 


to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 

It is a known fact that most of us use only one-tenth of our 
brain power. The other nine-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing. 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse power. 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE. 


ou would sink to 


Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you | 


have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. | 
Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
and you will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
SOMEWHERE IN YOU. 
What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental ge | that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pelmanism show you just how; 550,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
will tell you that this is true. 


UN USED FOR SO 
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Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. 


Baroness Orczy, Author. 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 





—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
| swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
| powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
| they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has 
| been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
| Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 


| tommyrot,”’ others will say. 
| But if they use their HEADS ov will realize that people 
t 


| cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when /: has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
| Slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 

have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 





THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St. Suite 102 New York City 





Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 102 
New York City. 





House of Commons.”’ man of National War Labor 


The late Sir H. Rider Board 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 


General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 


Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- 
Scout Movement. =, Imperial General 
taff. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder 
of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
Mind Training.”” This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 


Name 
Address. 








| 





* ver. G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
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City. State 









































Can You Fix It? 


Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it easily in 
this new simple way. 
These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on Automobile 


engineering subjects; chock full of little known facts about con- 
struction, operation and repairs. Electric wiring treated in 
complete detail — illustrations and diagrams make everything 


clear and easily understood by anybody. The most interesting 
and most practical set of books we have ever written on modern 
automobile engineering. Whether you want to fit yourself for 
garage owner, repair expert or merely wish to know more about 
your own car, you will realize the value of these splendidly bound 
volumes. This is the new 1926 Edition with 70 new and up-to-date 
wiring diagrams 


**NO MONEY” OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books to you 
for examination without one cent of payment to us. We don’t 
ask a penny of you, but ship the books to you FREE. Look them 
over—read them as much as you want to; note the splendid photo- 
graphs and drawings and then if you decide you want them, send 
us $2.00, and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 is paid. 
That is all; nothing more to pay us. If you send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership— FREE 


Yes, we actually give you a certificate of membership in the 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, which entitles you to free 


consultation on any subject related to Automobile Engineering. 
Eighteen specialized experts are at your disposal—ready at any 
time to help you. With this library and this membership you 
ought to be able soon to know all there is to be known about autos. 
Note:—In addition to all this, those who send now will be en- 
titled to the services of oor EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
without charge. We are in daily contact with firms all over the 
country who need good men and are willing to pay big. This serv- 
ice costs you nothing. Don't miss this special offer. Send now 


American Technical Society, 
Automobile Division A-2103, Chicago, Miinois 


You may send me your new complete Automobile Engineering 
library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes bound in flexo covers for ten 
days’ Free Examination. If satisfied, I will send you 82.00 then 
and $3.00 per month until the special low price of only $24.80is 
paid, otherwise I will return them and owe you nothing. Include 
membership certificate and employment offer. 

ONE... ccacsocee Seecnescesoscose eccvccce Sbeseneescese 
PE da venkteiin eneiecnebianecbide“endaiecéusseeie 
GOP sn dncdncctess cxscinaceswese NP titessienvcaens 
IIE att naa cin iptads pamianebhuhaendimbeatninn se 





$2 an Hour for Spare Time 
Write me today and in one week you will have a 
business of your own. I will send you sworn proof 
of $14.85a day or $2an hour for your spare time. 
id daily in advance. 

Bonus besides. Introduce the most 
wonderful new line guaranteed 

iery youever saw. 126 styles 
and colors — men’s, ra) and 
children’s finest pure thread Jap- : 
anese silk, allfancy combinations This Buick Car 
of silk and lisle, novelty and sport, Given 
fullfashioned, chiffon, wool, etc. Write for my 
Beats store prices. Must wear wonderful new 
6 months or new hose free. offer 


New Selling Plan 


brings amazing profits right 
from the start. You deliver 
or we deliver—suit yourself. No ex- 
Gestense needed. No license fee to pay- 
e protect our agents. Credit given. 
Exclusive territory. Extra bonus. Sam- 
les furnished. Our Agents report that 
ilknit Guaranteed Hosiery stands 
supreme head and shoulders above all 
other makes, no difference what is 
claimed. The new patterns, the high 
quality, the new low prices and our 
written guarantee assures you big sales 
and wonderful profits. Write quick. 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
No. 305 Greenfield, Ohio 
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Then and Now 


(Continued from page 86) 


gineers address Jerry White, 121 No. Green st., 
Chicago; Signalmen address J. H. Plattner, 
111 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

134TH F. H., 34TH Div. (originally Iowa 
F. H. No. 1)—Eighth annual reunion and 
banquet at Savoy Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Feb 5th. Address Wilkie L. Hayser, Exten- 
sion Service Dept., Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


T ISN’T often that one hears of the 

activities of the Cavalry during the 
World War, notwithstanding the promi- 
nent part played by that branch of serv- 
ice in the earlier wars in which our 
country was engaged. The only history 
representing the Cavalry in the more 
than five hundred war books comprising 
the MonTHLYy’s reference library is the 
History and _ Photo- 
graphic Record of the 
First Cavalry. Many 
a doughboy will re- 
member the persistent 
rumors at the front 
that a cavalry regiment 
was coming up to par- 
ticipate in the next of- 
fensive, but the yel- 
low-legs always failed 
to materialize. The 
report of the activities 
of the Second Cavalry, 
which has been made 
by Comrade Frederick 
W. Grondahl of Erie, Pennsylvania, who 
was a yellow-leg with Troop A of that 
regiment, is therefore of particular in- 
terest. 

Grondahl tells us that he joined the 
outfit in January, 1918, at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, where Troops A, B, C and D, 
reported to be President Wilson’s body 
guard in Washington, were stationed. 
On March 26, 1918, these four troops 
sailed for France. “About all I did 
while in France,” continues Grondahl, 
“was to do remount work at Le Cour- 
tine from April 27, 1918, until July 17, 
1918. Then they split us up doing M. P. 
work around Chateau-Thierry in July, 
and escorting German prisoners from 
the front. We did about the same thing 
around the St. Mihiel sector in Septem- 
ber and finally wound up around Cler- 
mont and Varennes in October and No- 
vember. On November 15, 1918, when 
I was transferred from the outfit, Troops 
A, B, C and D, reduced in personnel, 
left for Coblenz, Germany, for duty 
with the Army of Occupation. That 
comprises, briefly, the history of the 
four troops of the Second Cavalry about 
which I know.” 


HROUGH the co-operation of read- 

ers of this department in the old 
WEEKLY, we tried in a small way to 
render a service to certain libraries, his- 
torical societies and similar organiza- 
tions which were interested in complet- 
ing their files of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY. Now that the WEEKLY is no 





more, interest in obtaining missing num- 
bers seems to have increased. We were 
enabled to complete the file of Weeklies 
in the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the library of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and sev- 
eral other public collections. Recently 
we had a request from the New York 
Public Library for certain missing num- 
bers. All of the numbers have been 
furnished now with the exception of 
Vol. I, No. 21, dated November 21, 
1919. If anyone has an extra copy of 
this number, will he kindly send it to 
this office. 

Heretofore, due to lack of space, we 
have confined our work in this direction 
to libraries only. Now 
the Company Clerk 
has decided to assume 
the responsibility of 
conducting a back- 
number exchange for 
the benefit of all Le- 
gionnaires. The sug- 
gestion that this be 
done came from Le- 
gionnaire Francis F. 
Wade of Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts, whose file 
we helped to complete 
and who also contribut- 
ed some of the numbers 
missing in the New York Public Library. 
We cannot follow exactly his plan of 
publishing all requests in these columns 
because we would soon be swamped with 
them. Here is our idea: those men who 
want to complete their files are re- 
quested to send a list of the missing 
numbers to the Company Clerk, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianap- 
olis, listing at the same time all dupli- 
cate copies which they have on hand. At 
the same time, we want those men 
whose files are complete and who have 
extra copies on hand to send a report of 
these extra magazines. If everyone will 
co-operate, this plan will work out. At 
any rate, we are going to try it. 


WHILE the Company Clerk is un- 
able to conduct a general missing 
persons column, he stands ready to as- 
sist in locating service men whose state- 
ments are necessary in support of claims 
for compensation, hospitalization, insur- 
ance, etc. Queries and responses in 
these cases should be directed to the 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, 417 Bond Building, Wa: aington, 
D. C., and not to this department. The 
committee wants to hear from the fol- 
lowing: 

ALLEN, Joseph B., discharged Dec. 8, 1919, 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., as pvt., Troop F., 
Third Cav. ‘ormeriy of Shelburne, Vt.: dis- 
appeared on wuly 4, 1926, from White River 
Junction, Vt. 

Becker, Fred F., former pvt., Third Cas. 
Co., 363d Inf., resident of Seattle, Wash., in 
July, 1924. Settlement of adjusted compen- 


sation claim being withheld pending proof of 
man’s whereabouts or death. s 








The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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This book 
CHEVR 


NS 


By Leonard Nason 


— contains more war, more 
excitement, more humor, 
more of the racket and sud- 
den death of the late fracas 
than anything since the war 
itself. Its hero is a sergeant. 
Its action takes place be- 
tween two wound stripes. 


NA Buy it today—$2.00 


4 Six Large Editions 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Ave. 


New York 











ADDS, SUSTRACTS, 
joes work of $300 machine 

5 years NOT A TOY 

Made of steel and indestructible 

dollar capacity . Fits in pocket 

mistakes > simple Phild can operate it. 

Everybody she E one for firurine 


FREE 50 
TRIAL $228 ht 


SEND NO MONEY — 

We will ship Cale crate Tei nodiatel y, On de- 
livery pay »stma: (plus a few ome 
not ‘satisfied after 10 da 
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M est priced practical calculator mac de 
ut 
01 


“Wh ay mé¢ >] for inferior imitations? 
Order fro ‘om this ad 





CULATOR SAL 


P. ay N best 118 Ch vie bs t. 15 
O. Box ‘ hicago, ep 5 
AGENT Ss Write for big commission and territory pro position. 





Sexual Knowledge 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. B., Ph. 0. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 


Table contents & commendations on request 





POSTPAID 
Mailed in 
plain wrapper 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 289 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








RRR AOMMMNINIE SEES a RRR 
BROWN’S sroxcun TROCHES 
FOR COUGHS AND THROAT TROUBLES 
BROWN’S Camphorated 
Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


A SUPERIOR TOOTH POWDER 


MULTIPLIES, DIVIDES 


Guaranteed 


Million 
Wiil not make 





y trial 
. THOUSANDS. OF 
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JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston,Mass. 
NERD TRL Ye 8 IEE FN 





DETECTIVES! | 


We train you to be a real detective and com- 
mand big pay. Learn to be a secret service 
operator the Connors way. When you finish 
course and get our certificate of merit—we help 
you get a position. “Science of Crime Detec- 
tion’ by John D. Connors, detective and finger print expert, trains 
you at home in ten weeks. ‘ = used in training our own men 
uccess assured. Write for full particulars now. Treining 


Dept. ‘ume CONNORS DETECTIVE AGENCY, New Haven, 


Firms in need of detectives, write us 
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BraNnpdT, Jacob E., former Colonel command- 
ing 126th F. A., July 21, 1917, to Jan. 29, 
1919, disappeared from Partola, Cal.; home in 
Oakland, Cal. Missing since July 12th. 47 
years old, 6 feet tall, weight 190 pounds. 

CANTLEY, John , assigned te 22d Co., 162d 
D. B.; overseas Novi 2, 1918, to July 7, 1919, 
with Evacuation Hospital No. 29; Co. F, Cas. 
Bn., Camp Merritt, N. J., upon return from 
overseas. Discharged Camp Shelby, July 29, 
1919. Father, Henry H. Cantley, Sarepeta, 
La. Man last heard from at Shreveport, La. 
War Department trying to locate. 

CLARK, Frank J., served at Camp Hancock, 
Ga.; discharged Jar., 1919. Age 40 years, 5 
feet 9 inches tall, weight 175 Ibs. Location 
of this man necessary in connection with 
claim of invalid mother for state aid. 

CONSTANTINE, Arthur H., formerly of Ips- 
wich, Mass. Adjudication of allotment claim 
pending his location. 


DIiLLon, John, former pvt., Battery A, 127th 


F. A. Last known address, General Delivery, 
Colby, Kans., June 10, 1921. 

Gray, Jas. B., formerly pvt., Co. D, 134th 
M. G. Bn. Address on May 15, 1926, was 


Joe Gray, 


Nogales, Ariz. Emergency address: 
R. War 


father, Abbeville, S. C., No. 1. 
Department holding liberty bond. 

Grove, James C., formerly served in Battery 

56th Art., C. A. C. Ward of United States 
> ee Disappeared from residence in 
Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 5, 1926. 40 years of 
age, 5 feet 3 inches tall, weight 155 pounds. 

HOLSHUHER, Rudolph ; first enlistment, Mar. 
3, 1917; last enlistment Jan. 19, 1921, at Ft. 
Totten, N. Y. Anyone remembering this man 
to have been a resident of New York State 
before and after service. 


JONES, William, served in Co. A, Second 
Bn., Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md. Discharged Nov. 11, 1919. Last 
known address, Route No. 6, Great Bend, 
Kans. 

LARSON, Lawrence T., escaped latter part 
of Oct., 1926, from U. S. Veterans Hospital, 


28 years old, 5 feet 10% inches 
light hair, weight 180 pounds, 


Casper, Wyo. 
tall, brown eyes, 


sear on mouth. ‘ 

LOVERCHEEK, Lee B.,”pvt., 1el., Co. C, 306th 
T. S. Bn., discharged at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
Aug. 19, 1919. Wanted in connection with 


claim for adjusted compensation. 

McCoskey, John, discharged 
Corps April 3, 1925, at San Diego, Cal., at 
which time he gave address as Terre Haute, 
Ind. Information as to his whereabouts nec- 
essary in connection with claim for adjusted 
compensation. 

Powe.L, Dr. C. L., formerly of Rolla, Kans., 
who treated HERMAN LANDERS Hicks after 
discharge. Last heard of two years ago, some- 
where in Oklahoma. 

RoMAN, Frank, former 
Inf., deserted Mar. 16, 1919. from General 
Hospital No. 38, Eastview, N. Y Proof of 
his present whereabouts or death necessary in 
settling claim for compensation. 

SAMPSON, Isaac Gordon, pvt., Co. M. 70th 
Inf., at Camp Funston, Kans Last heard 
from in North Little Rock, Ark. July 19, 
1923, when on leave from Veterans Hospital. 
Height, 5 feet 8% inches, weight 118% pounds. 
Black hair, blue eyes, dark complexion. 

Tomsna, Hugo, former pvt., Co. A, Tenth 
Div.; discharged Feb. 1, 1919. Last known 
address: Letcher, S. D. South Dakota office 
of Veterans Bureau endeavoring to locate 

VINCENT, Frank, formerly of Co. B, — Inf. 
Former home Riverton, Nebr. Last heard 
from in Kansas City in 1920, where he had 
been selling lead pencils. His right forearm 
and left leg have been amputated and he used 
an artificial leg of wood strapped to his thigh 
over his clothing. There is $13,000 due him 
from the Government. 

150TH Seprn., A. S. A. P., Vancouver Bar- 
racks. Comrades remembering pvt. CHARLES 
D. Youxum, who was hurt while in camp 
and was in hospital there for a long time. 
His service ran from June 30, 1918, to Dee. 
10, 1918. 

Co. L, 23p INr.—Members of this outfit re- 
membering Harry Topo.orr, killed in action 
Oct. 4, 1918, and having knowledge that this 
man may have had War Risk Insurance. 


from Marine 


Co. C, 165th 


sat., 


Suppty Co., 350TH INF., 88TH Dtv., at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, 1917-1918; and Co. L 347TH 
InF., 87TH Div., Camp Pike, Ark. —— Officers 


and members of these outfits remembering 


RALPH B. FRIZZEL. 


HIS happy season again brings back 

memories of Christmas, 1918,” 
writes Bertrand O’Connell of Great 
Neck, Long Island, New York, in a let- 
ter received just a week before Christ- 
mas. “On Christmas Eve, 10918,” he 
continues, “I was on leave and landed 
at the Y.M.C.A. (Continued on page go) 




















Buy your out-door 
clothing as carefully as 
youdo your rod orgun, 
and you'll surely buy 


‘Duxbak. 


It is by far the most Service- 
able Clothing for Life in the 
Open—wind proof, cold 
proot, rain proofand wear 
proof. 

Send today for free 

illustrated catalog of 

DUXBAK clicthing 
UTICA DUXBAK 
CORPORATION 


Utica New York 




































UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
551 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send my copy of ““Serviceable Clothing.’ 
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The Light That Never F ails 


RAY-O-LITE fasts: 











Lighter 
Here is a lighter that has sto 
test of years. Every smoker needs 
one. An immediate light at all times 
No flint, no friction. Quantity prices 
to dealers and agents on request 
Send 50 cents for sample lighter. Dozen $3.00. 


RAPID MFG. CO. Nery Y 


New York, 
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Don’t Let Any- 
Body Bully You 


Learn Scientific Tricks 
of Physical Mastery 


By a few simple tricks you can have any sseailant at your mercy 
quick as @ flash. The astounding secrets of self-defense, used by 
the New York Police, are revealed in the marvelous, officially re- 
cognized system— 


Capt. Wallander’s Course 
All Complete in 


PHYSICAL TRAINING MANUAL 


By Capt. A. W. WALLANDER, 
Commander Physical Training, New York Police 
A complete course in physical culture Scores of gripping ac- 
tion photos showing just how to throw « bigger man and over- 
power him—disarm a holdup th ug—build up muscle—keep in 
fighting trim Hundreds of heaith hints, too; care of the feet, 
prevention of colds, correct posture, walk without fatigue This 
is the genuine book used by the New York Polite, now available 





Let Capt. Waliander give you his great 

secrets and at = - You'll! hardly 

believe that such valuable knowledge ned #0 easily 

ALL YOURS IN WORLD’ Ss MOST AMAZING COURSE 
In Physical Culture and a ce circles this 

volume is world-famous end immedistely . 

for your copy in’ ‘Stn MONEY 

NOW. Send coupon today. When volame ar- 

rives, pay postman $1.97. plus a few cents post- 

age. If you are not satisfied return volume and get money back 

cme ae ae ae ee 

= PRESS, 36-0 W. 20th St., New York. ~T 


e Capt. Wallander’s Physics ! Mastery Course as con- 
tained! in s the * Physical Training H 
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Ali Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres 
to go out and seek his 
fortune. He _ who 
bought the farm found 
it contained a diamond 
mine which made him 
fabulously rich. Ali 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at 
his door to go far 
afield in search of 
wealth—which illustrates a great truth, 


EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 


If you like to draw, develope your talent. Your fortune lies in 


























































your hand. Present opportunities for both men and women to 
illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have never been excelled 
Publishers are buying millions of dollars’ worth of illustrations 
each year. The Federal Home Study Course has been prepared by 
such famous artists as Neysa McMein, Norman Rockwell, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Sidney Smith, Fontaine Fox and fifty 
others. Each student gets individual personal attention. No pre- 
vious training is necessary. Every step is clear and simple 

FREE, illustrated catalog on request. Shows work of students 
and testimonial letters. Complete outline of course with all the 


details. Just write your name and address in the margin and send 
it to us. 


of Iliustrating 


2317 Federal School Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cris uiriwee Be 


Make'45 a Week and up 


Cash profits paid eaten 
No in about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 aweekand up, just 





showing our wonderful outfit and 


taking orders for our high tai- 
ing. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful Cloti 


othes FREE 


To Gwe Cl ir unbeatable values, classy 
id fect 

SO or A 

a better, igger, more liberal than any off: 


Carrying Case Outfit 
Lert | Wate te today for Sres rate nd bee 


cme oe Wholesale Tailors, Dept.B-705, Chicago 

















SPECIAL OFFER — EXPRESS PREPAID and 
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veung Tpemtter Co. S82 citinaown St.. chicago, 


LEGION POSTS-- 


PROFIT-- 

Every V’ teran wants this highly dec- 
orated War Map, as of Nov. 11, 1918. 
Brilhant colors. Size 24in. x 25 in. 


Send for explo RETAILS FOR $2.00 


on approva. 


PRIMATIC ART CO. 73h yar 
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hut located at Grenoble, France. My 


thoughts naturally were of home and I 
remember writing a poem in the book 
at the desk which was for the signatures 
and addresses of visitors. I would like 
very much to have a copy of that poem 
now, just for old times’ sake. Is there 
any way of locating that book now and 
if so, of getting a copy of the poem 
which was along the lines of ‘ "Twas the 
Night Before Christmas’?” 


N Then and Now in the January 

number, we permitted Bill Netch to 
blow his horn about his overseas theat- 
rical outfit, the Rimaucourt Detail 
Dodgers. Some few issues before, we 
mentioned, in passing, the Mo-Kan Min- 
strels and the revue of Section 611, 
United States Army Ambulance Service, 
“Let’s Go!” We are still waiting to 
hear from some of the ex-press agents 
of other of the A. E. F. after-the-Armis- 
tice joy-producers and time-slayers. We 
saw quite a gang of these shows up in 
the Army of Occupation, but we didn’t 
know that in addition to the minstrels, 
revues, musical comedies and vaudeville 
troupes, any circuses held forth over- 
seas. Legionnaire Martin Phelan of 
Long Beach, New York, brought this 
phase of the A. E. F. amusement world 
to our attention in a letter in which he 


Whats Become of Sergeant York? 


(Continued from page 31) 


to do; he was used to meeting his own 
emergencies—American fashion. 

The German major, prisoner to 
York’s buddies in the thicket, was a 
helpless witness to the steady slaughter 
of his battalicn; the official count of 
the dead is twenty-five. 

“so the German major .. . told 
me if I wouldn’t kill any more of 
them he would make them quit firing so 
I told him alright if “he would Do it 
now—” 

Teaching the major, you see, a little 
efficiency of the American business va- 
riety—Do it now. 

“so he blew a little whistle so they 
quit shooting and come down and give 
up so I had about 80 & 90 Germans 
there Dis-armed and had another line 
of Ge-nans to go through to get out so 
I called for my men—” 

They were his men now; the sergeant 
was dead. 

“and one answered me from behind 
a Big Oak tree and the others were on 
my right in the Brush so I said let us 
get these Germans out of here so one 
of my men said it’s impossible So I 
said no lets get them out so when my 
man said that this German major said 
how many men have you got—” 

You can imagine the good major 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 89) 


says: “I would like to know if any of 
the boys remember witnessing the circus 
that was organized by the Camouflage 
Corps and put on at Dijon, France, in 
1918. I happened to be one of the per- 
formers and would appreciate hearing 
from someone.” As Phelan seems too 
modest to tell of his outfit, maybe some- 
one else can supply the story. Consid- 
ering the enthusiastic reception accord- 
ed all of the soldier shows we saw, 
plenty of former members of the audi- 
ences should produce. 


OT all the letters we receive in 
our capacity of Lost and Found 
Editor relate to souvenirs of service 
lost during the war, as witness this one: 
“While I was Company Clerk of the 
Third Equipment Company at Fort 
Hamilton, New York,” relates Legion- 
naire Raymond E. Leis of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, “‘a watch, photograph and 
money, tied up in a flag, were found 
under a bunk mattress the morning after 
an outfit had left the Fort dock for 
overseas. This was in September, 1918. 
The owner can have these effects by 
establishing his identity.” And we're 
proud that a Company Clerk makes this 
offer. We occupied that job ourself 
during a short period of our service. 
THE Company CLERK. 


wondering all this time how many 
Americans in the woods this little force 
represented; cheering up, now, at the 
hint that they were too few to hold 








their victory. 

“so I said I have got a Plenty and | 
pointed my pistol at him all the time—” | 

The German was convinced of the 
truth of this statement; York and his 
pistol were a Plenty. York’s passion 
for the simple truth, by the way, shows 
in his diary here. It says “In this bat- 
tle I was using a Rifle” (“‘and” scratched 
out; “or” substituted) “or a 45 Colt’s 
Automatic Pistol.” You see, he didn’t 
use both at once; he wants to make that 
clear. He used the pistol now. He 
forced the major to march before him, 
a disarmed gunner on each side for 
cover, the other prisoners in a column 
behind him and his buddies similarly 
protected. 

Straight over the hill they went. Two 
other machine-gun nests were entrenched 
on the far side; the major was com- 
pelled to order them to surrender. 

“__so I marched them straight into 
the other machine guns so when I got 
out to my major’s P. C. I had 132 
prisoners .. .” 

So he found himself famous. The 
men of his own regiment, then other 
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regiments, then the rest of the Allied 
forces, wanted to see the man who had 
whipped a machine-gun battalion. Only 
men who have faced machine-guns know 
the magnitude of the feat. But even 
civilians could grasp the figures.. Every 
man who has known fear honors the 
man who shows none. 

York’s human, though. They started 
rushing him from point to point in a 
motorcycle side-car, at ninety miles an 
hour, he says, and he was scared green 
He confessed this to his general, so 
plaintively that they gave him an auto- 
mobile instead, and a more moderate 
driver. He believed God had saved him 
“in that hard battle,” but it seemed a 















parade himself and be seen of men— 
but to see. Turn about is fair play. 
While the great men looked at him, he 
looked at them. For the first time in 
his life he saw at close range men of 
power in the world, and clearly he saw 
the difference between them and him- 
self—education and opportunity. Quite 
simply he accepted the honors they 
heaped on him. Humbly, when he was 
mustered out, he went back home to 
Pall Mall, Tennessee. 

This was eight years ago. 
he doing now? 

He could have made a million out of 
his fame. A machine-gun company, a 
side-arms manufacturer, men with this 
and that to sell, offered great sums for 
his picture and his endorsement. But 
Alvin York has his own way of think- 
ing. A narrow way, you may feel; 
straight and honest, you must admit. 
He wouldn’t take the money because he 
didn’t feel that he’d be earning it. 


And what's 





He was embarrassed by the offers of 
money and material gifts that are hu- 
manity’s clumsy way of paying hom- 
He didn’t want anything for him- 


age. 
self. They wanted to build a monument 
to him in Tennessee, and asked. him 


what kind of monument he’d like. 

“If you’re going to build something,” 
said Alvin York, “build a good school 
out here in the hills.” 

“Great!” said Tennessee. 
thought!” 

Enthusiastically the Legislature passed 


“A noble 


a bill. They appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars for a school in Fentress 
County, contingent on the county’s 


raising a like sum, and to be available 


bit unreason- as soon as the 
able to expect location was 
Him to super- Jz ‘ approved. 
vise a reckless Ax Peyeo VA orf roms The county 
motorcycle Gmtind Phin es egieS i authorized the 
messenger on as ar ‘ : bonds. By lec- 
shell-torn ™? a a7. turing — living 
roads. ste AL Teepe, 6s in trains, sub- 
He didn’t fern 4 P mitting himself 
mind speaking Pas ty a. —— to hero-wor- 
to his buddies, m1 — ee eewag” OF. SO a Me shipping com- 
saying as simp- ‘fict § 2 aan Ff w ty mittees here 
| ly as he writes, a2. wt te oe oe. J and there— 
| “God will be Jag ae over a_ period 
with you if you Pe 6 ee Mriacorck of years York 
only trust of Ahn ord Oud dacd raised some 
| Him. No PES ae Mae $10,000; that 
| question here — is, about that 
of God’s tak- Citing. of = Foye tS sum was left 
ing sides in hu- ae hot stat 2 after the com- 
man quarrels. >= mittees had 
York’s faith is = poten) . ~~. A "yy subtracted their 
not official oc: asy He ed) ees - Leds. “overhead.” A 
political; it is fe 0 alee . beautiful loca- 
purely person- ey Va ory , tion was avail- 
al. And all fon rret eon Tn ae 4 able, on high 
| men know the A POS a y ee Sai gs and fertile 
| power of a J ground, a mile 
| great and sim- DOr Gqeerne Th, fr, above James- 
ple faith—even §& £/fY town on a 
if we don’t paved pike 
know how to : : : F built by the 
get it. A page fram Sergeant York’s own diary— State and 
Tt was a mare his account of the battle episode which named in 
velous _oppor- is the foundation of his fame VYork’s honor. 
| tunity for him. This land, then 
Not to feed his self-esteem; not to occupied by the Poor House Farm, was 


finally presented to the school. A lum- 
ber company added a gift of a thou- 
sand acres adjoining it. Everything 
seemed lovely. 

But under the surface things have not 
been so lovely as they seemed. Selfish- 
ness is at work in these hills as it 
everywhere else in the world—there 
have been bickerings, jealousy, efforts to 
cash in on York’s popularity. At pres- 
ent a deadlock exists among the trustees 
which only new action by the Legisla- 
ture can break—and that action will 
undoubtedly come. Meanwhile what is 
York doing? 

He’s building the school. On one 
side of York Pike, in a stately grove of 


is 


pines, the excavation for the main 
building is complete. Masons are cut- 
ting stone. From week to week they 


get paid semehow; York sees to that. 
On the other side of the pike, in the 
two-story wooden buildiag of the Poor 
House Farm, (Continued on page 92) 
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Be able to protect yourself! In 20 wore the 
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Whats Become of Sergeant York? 


(Continued from page 91) 


with teachers furnished by Fentress 
County, he—Alvin York, an almost il- 
literate man—is carrying on the best 
high school in all that neighborhood. 

He sees the school as it will be, ac- 
cording to the plans drawn up for him 
by interested architects—a_ splendid 
group of buildings. An industrial high 
school, not a college. A place where 
boys and girls shall come from hill 
farms and shanties in the woods, and 
learn how to live; where they shall get 
at least the beginnings of a vision that 
was denied him until he was too old to 
profit by it—a glimpse of the wideness 
of the world beyond the hills. 

That is his dream of splendor. 

It’s not a single-handed battle, quite. 
The people of Fentress County, with 
the excep- 
tions not- 
ed, are be- 
hind him; 
but the 
exceptions 
are stub- 
born and 
powerful. 
Able men 
all over 
the United 
States are 
behind 
him to 
raise mon- 
ey; but 
they are 
distant 
and have 
interests of their own. 
sector in the front line. 

The American Legion in Tennessee 
recently passed resolutions to support 
the project. The National Convention 
of the Legion at Philadelphia last Oc- 
tober likewise warmly approved i 

But it is York who stands alone in 
contact with the enemy. Eight years 
he has been fighting for his dream, and 
he’s still doing it. Not for himself. 
After eight years of being paraded as a 
hero, a circus attraction to draw peopie 
so that they may hear his plea for the 
boys and girls of Fentress County, he 
looks twenty years older. Strangers 
have passed before him like a kaleido- 
scope; he likes people, but he still 
dreads meeting strangers. He hates to 
talk of his experiences to people who 
are interested only in the spectacular 
outer aspect of them. A man of simple 
needs, he hates to struggle with money 
problems. 

Yet he keeps on doing it—for a pur- 
pose he considers greater than himself. 

Big problems and little ones, he strug- 
gles with them all. The day he met me 
at Louvain, for instance, on the way to 
Jamestown, we passed a man sitting by 
the road. The man struggled up and 
shouted, “Hey, Alvin!” York stopped 
the car. The man, dragging his coat 
in his hand, came up unsteadily. He 


York holds a 





was drunk. Without invitation he 
opened the door of the car and lurched 
in. 

“You're Alvin York, ain’t you? 

Courteously York admitted it. The 
man said he was a mason, and com- 
plained that he’d been fired without 
cause from the school job. A glint of 
humor came into York’s blue eyes. 

“Claimed you was drinkin’ on the 
job, did they?” 

“Damn’ lie,” 
grieved. 

“The superintendent was tellin’ me,” 
said York, “that some of you boys 
showed up too drunk to work.” 

“Damn’ lie,” said the man. “Sober 
ash judge this minute. Had little party 
last night, thash all. What else can a 
feller do 
in this 
blank- 
ety-blank 
hole in the 
woods?” 

York 
sighed, ad- 
mitting the 
justice of 
this com- 
plaint — 
from a 
city work- 
man’s 
point of 
view. He 
always 
tries to 
see the 
point of view; and they 


” 


muttered the man, ag- 


other fellow’s 
have to have city masons to build the 


school. Masons are not plentiful out 
in the hills. 

“Some of us, though,” he said, “man- 
age to get along without gettin’ drunk 
—on the job, anyway.” 

“Damn’ flock of hill-billies,” muttered 
the man. “Dead ever since they was 
born, and never found it out yet.” 

“T ain’t got no right,” said York, “to 
tell you what you ought to do—off the 
job, that is. But seem-like a man ought 
to stay sober, daytimes.” 


“Well,” said the man, “who’s sayin’ 
I ain’t?” 

“TI wonder where all this liquor’s 
comin’ from?” said York sadly. Then, 


with about as much guile as a child 
could manage—“You don’t happen to 
know where a feller could get a quart 
of good applejack, do you?” 

Naturally the man denied it. We 
came to York Pike, a splendid new rib- 
bon of road that already helps to link 
Fentress County with the outside world. 
On the left, a mile from Jamestown, 
boys and girls were just going in to 
school, after the noon hour, in the wood- 
en building of the Poor House Farm. 
On the right masons were working in 
sheds under the trees. 


Our passenger, alighting, started in 











with us. 
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Become a 
Part-Owner 
in only 
Large Cattle 
RANCH 





left in Northwest 
Here in the great “For the lasscs will be 
northwest there is And hosses rarin’ 


only one large ranch 
left. 94,000 acres of 
the choicest grazing 
land. 35 miles long. 
Plenty of water. Extends over 8 townships. The 
present peculiar situation in the iand market 
together with unusual iocal conditions makes 
this tremendous tract available at the iow orig- 
inal government price of pioneer days. 


POWDER RIVER RANCH 


assures generous profits. Cattle increase 85% every year 
and sheep 100%. Furthermore all oil and mineral rights 
‘0 with the land. THE ENTIRE TRACT IS UNDER- 
AID WITH COAL and is close toboth the Wyoming and 
Mortana Oil Fields. This is an opportunity of alife time. 
Heip preserve this heritage of the American People. 
Nothing expresses the Real American Spirit like the 
West. Remember it was the West that produced such men 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Wil! Rogers, Tex Austin, etc 
No more trustworthy, devoted and faithful men can be 
found than the ‘‘wild and woolly’ cowboy or puncher. 
These men will work for you and help the properties 
of your company produce real profits. Real Americans 
are made in this country. Come out and see it for your- 
self. Spend your vacation here on your own ranch. 
You can be a part owner for as little as $25 entire pay- 
ment. Write for details and illustrated folder. Act ouek. 


POWDER RIVER RANCH CO. 
MILES CITY, MONT. 


high, 
And the punchers will be 
singin’ 
As in the roarin’ days 
gone by.” 
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“T don’t believe,” said York gently, 
“T’d come around here if I was you— 
not till I got sober.” 

The man opened his mouth to argue 
the question. But he happened to meet 
York’s eyes—blue, steady, remarkably 
composed. Not the eyes of an imprac- 
tical dreamer. Absently leaving his 
mouth open, the man changed his mind 
and ambled off toward Jamestown. 

Then York spread out his blue-prints 
and the front elevations of his dream. 
He showed me the big excavation for 
the main building, and where it fitted 
into his plan. His words are inade- 
quate; he talks as simply and not much 
more graphically than he writes. You 
must get most of your information from 
his secretary. 

Yes, York has a secretary. How could 
a man whose education stopped in the 
third grade manage the paper-work of a 
project that engages the interest of 
public-spirited business men all over 
the United States? So his advisors 
have furnished him a man to handle his 
correspondence and book-keeping. 

The secretary is eloquent. If you 
think “no man is a hero to his valet,” 
you should talk to Arthur S. Bushing, 
late of Brooklyn. He knows York bet- 
ter, probably, than any other outsider. 
Utterly he believes in York and in 
York’s dream. When Bushing talks, 
you see the school rise up before your 
eyes. You see the crying.need for it, 
the barefoot boys and girls who must 
have a better chance in the world than 
York had. No need to argue that; we 
all believe it. The stock that can pro- 
duce a man like Alvin York deserves it. 

By the hour Bushing will march out 
facts and figures to prove that event- 
ually they shall have it. 

But York’s unskillful words are more 
than eloquence. He doesn’t try to ar- 
gue; he knows. No man who has an 
education, even the common one of ex- 
perience and contact with the world, 
can realize the handicap of illiteracy and 
narrow vision. We take education too 
much for granted. We can’t possibly 
see the magic of it through the eyes of 
an intelligent man who has none. 

If you don’t think York is intelligent, 
you should hear Bushing tell of the 
countless instances of canny men try- 
ing to use this simple mountaineer for 
their own purposes. Without artifice 
himself, he can see an artifice as far as 
he can spot a squirrel in the woods— 
and if you don’t think that takes keen 
eyes, just try it. 

That night a newspaper man, on the 
same errand as myself, arrived at the 
Mark Twain Hotel in Jamestown. A 
modern young man, disillusioned as 
journalists are properly supposed to be; 
of a brilliant and cvnical turn of mind. 

“What kind of bird,” said he, “is this 
Sergeant York?” 

The facilities for entertainment in 
Jamestown, the seat of Fentress County, 
are not many. We discussed the Mark 
Twain Hotel, where Mark Twain was 
not born, because the Clemens family 
moved to Missouri a little too soon. We 
discussed John (Continued on page 94) 
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Opportunity ! 


Every man you know 
is a prospect for made- 
to-measure clothes at 
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day trips from $42.00— Other tours 
of any duration. 
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a copy. 
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Calltepsis 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pinks 58 kinds, Snapdragen 75 best varieties. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay 
postage my — and pawn A. 
the above 6 305 varieties 
over 2000 seec - re my new bar- 
gain Seed and Plant Boo! 
Charlotte M. Haines 
t- 831 Rockford, Illinois — 





Fred Frankel, Ills., writes 
earned $110 first week selling 
Carlton. Shirts direct to consumer” 
You can too. No capital or expe- 
rience required. We pay 25% cash 
commissions daily and big extra 
bonuses. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Carlton Mills Inc. (Shirt Mfgrs.) 
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What s Become of Sergeant York? 


(Continuel from page 93) 


Clemens, Mark Twain’s father, whose 
local reputation rests on the fact that 
he built the first jail in Jamestown. We 
strolled out and inspected the public 
square, whose entire surface is the top 
of one huge, uneven boulder, drifted 
with sand. In the brilliant mountain 
moonlight we hiked briskly up York 
Pike, and in the shadows of the pines 
we saw the excavations for the rock 
foundations of a dream. 

“I wonder if he knows,” said the 
newspaper man, “what a tremendous job 
he’s tackled? The thing’s impossible. 
He’s no school-man. How can an illit- 
erate farmer swing a thing like that?” 

“How can a 
farmer,” I count- 
ered, ‘whip a bat- 
talion of machine 
guns? If any- 
thing’s impossible, 
that is.” 

“You're a senti- 
mentalist,” snort- 
ed the newspaper 
man. 

He was no sen- 
timentalist, I’11 
say that for him. 
He swore by 
Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer. He 
leaned strongly to 
mechanistic __ the- 
ories of the uni- 
verse. He was a 
cynic, an agnos- 
tic; he wouldn't 
quite avow him- 
self an atheist. 
But he saw quite 
clearly the absurd- 
ity of believing 
that an all-wise 
God—granting the existence of One— 
would take sides in a battle between 
two human armies, both fallible. 

“It isn’t a question of His existence,’ 
I argued. “It’s a question of faith and 
its effect on the powers of a man.” 

“Oh, let’s go to bed!” said the news- 
paper man. 

Next morning York and _ Bushing 
came for us, and with the photographer 
we went over the ground again. We 
saw the unimpressive wooden building 
which houses the best high school in 
Fentress County. We saw the tumble- 
down shack which last year housed the 
lower grades now occupying the former 
quarters of the high school. We rolled 
down the long slope of York Pike into 
the Valley of the Wolf to see York's 
home. Pall Mall is not even a village. 
Just a store by the road, where York’s 
wife and mother and sister came out to 
nod their heads and smile, cordial but 
embarrassed. They are proud of Alvin 
York, but they never will get used to 
strangers. 

We went to York’s home, a white 
farmhouse presented to him by the Ro- 





tary Clubs of Tennessee—the one gift 
of value he would accept. York is a 
member of the Rotary Club, at Knox- 
ville, I believe. 

Docilely York posed for pictures. 
Then the photographer wanted to see 
the house where he was born. I had 
already seen it—that unpainted shanty 
on the hill above the ice-cold mountain 
spring where “Coonrod” Pile, York’s 
first known ancestor, a lone “long hunt- 

from nowhere, pitched his camp a 

hundred years ago. Nobody knows 
where Coonrod came from. Probably 
his name was Conrad Pyle; one imag- 
ines him in that name Pall Mall—a 
homesick English- 
man with a sense 
of humor. Pal’ 

Mal’, the natives 

call it; not a far 

cry from the Lon- 
doner’s “Pell 

Mell.” 

Very likely 
that’s the way 
Coonrod pro- 
nou 1 it. Noth- 
ine uch has 
ct d at PaF 
Mai in a hundred 
years. It is still 
humorous, that 
name—and some- 
thing more. Its 
isolation has pre- 
served the purest 
Nordic stock in 
these United 
States. Inbred, of 
course; you can 

= hardly throw a 
stone in those 
woods without hit- 
ting some near or 

distant kin of Alvin York. That hill 
country is proud of its stock. 

But inbreeding isn’t always a misfor- 
tune. It intensifies qualities, that’s all; 
and if those qualities are good— 

I didn’t go to the ancestral home. I 
asked York if I might see his diary. 
He was embarrassed; he couldn’t see 
why the public should be interested in 
his private thoughts. I pointed out that 
those thoughts were the foundation of 
York school. 

On that ground he would consent to 
anything. So I stayed behind with Mrs. 
York and the little black book—not to 
speak of Alvin, Jr.. and young Major 
George Edward Buxton York, and 
Voodrow Wilson York, all born since 
the war and all red-headed like their 
famous father. Mrs. York spoke plain- 
tively of how Alvin was overworking on 
the school project—and he is. He is 
turning gray at thirty-seven. There are 
tired lines about his eyes. His face, 
when nothing holds his immediate at- 
‘ention, sags with fatigue. He is burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. He’s try- 
ing to run a farm for his own family” 
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How To Work Wonders With Your 


SUBCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


Give me ane 60 minates and I'l] 

unlock the floodgates of that vast 

reservoir of mental power — 

your Subconscious Mind. Note 

the immediate effect on your 

etn imess, social and everyday 
ie. 


By DAVID V. BUSH 


VAST reservoir of 
mental energy! A 
huge storehouse of brain 
power! That’s the Sub- 
You’ve got it. Your friends 
have it. Everyone has it. But not one in a 
thousand knows how to use it. 
In 60 minutes I can show you exactly how to awaken your Sub- 





conscious mind. 


conscious Mind — how to harness it — how to make it work 
for you — how to make it solve problems — how to make it re- 
member things — how to use its vast creative powers to boost 
your success and double yous money-making ability 


In my book, “The Subconscious Mind I tell just what the 
Subconscious Mind is — just how to reach it — just how t& con- 


trol it — just how to get the most out of it. It's simple as 
A. B.C 
ONLY 50 CENTS 
Write today for this amazing book of more than 100 pages 


Send only 5 cents in full payment 
book within 5 days and 


‘The S an o»nscious Mind 
If you are not delighted, return the 
your money will be instantly refunded 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
225 N. Michigan Blvd., Dept. T-1142, Chicago, II. 


200 Sheets §qoo 
00 Envelopesa*° 


Printed with Any Name and Address 


mooth. er isp. cae white bond 
envelopes matc eatly _ nted 
ch_biue tasteful Engravers C< pper- 
re type. up to 4 Sie nes. Write plainly send fi (c weaide. U. 
$1.10); sent postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Order ¢ this 
popular bo. x to-day. Prompt service. Makes ideal gift. 
U. S. Stationery Co., 44 Franklin Press, Wewport, Minn. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 














rations are headed by men with legal! 
Law-trained men earn 
5,000 t $10,000 Annuaity 
An id. g by st ou_can train at home dur- 
= ty ‘Degree : "ea LL B conferred. LaSalle 
> practic ing attorneys of every 
state. We furnish al! text materia rial, including fourteen- volume. Law 
Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page Law 
Guide’ and “Evidence” books free. Send for them 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2361-t Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
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To Any Suit eats the life of your 

at and vest with pair 
of perfectly snntiet pants. Thousands of 
patterns. Every pants hand tailored to 
your measure: no “ready mades.”” 

SEND SAMPLE or VEST. Our match 
sent for your O. K. before pants are made. Fit 
guaranteed. Send piece of cloth or vest today! 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS CO. 
116 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 37, Chicago 









PREPARE FOR AN 


T CARE 


—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art organ- 
ization, who have actually produced 
over a quarter million drawings for 
leading advertisers. Commercial ar- 
tists trained the ‘‘Meyer Both Way 
earn as high as $10,000 e, ml 
Home study instruction. rite for 
illustrated a. telling of our suc- 
cessful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 40, Chicage, Ill. 
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and to build a school for his neighbors. 
He hasn’t a cent laid by. Recently his 
barns burned and put him five thousand 
dollars in debt. 

The party of inspection returned. 
His secretary met them with a telegram 
requesting York to meet an influential 
member of his advisory board at a sta- 
tion on the Southern Railway, fifty miles 
away, and go on to Chattanooga for a 
conference at which some money for 
the school might be raised. 

“All right,” sighed York. “I kind of 
hoped I’d get some work done today. 
I got a little done this mornjn’. But—” 

He turned to ask his wife to press his 
Sunday suit for him while he shaved. 
So we started back to Jamestown. 

“Say,” said the newspaper man, “what 
are you going to write about this thing? 
Going to help him?” 

“I'm going to write about Alvin 
York,” I said. “Help him raise money, 
you mean? Not directly.” 

“I am,” said the newspaper man. “I’m 
going to help him every way I can.” 

York and his secretary were in the 
car ahead. Going up the long mountain- 
side, we saw two little girls pop out of 
the bushes by the road. They grinned 
and waved their dirty sunbonnets, and 
we knew York’s tired blue eyes were 
smiling to them. Our car came up and 
they dived into the bushes like little 
rabbits. 

“There’s a sample of what he’s work- 
ing for,” I said. 

‘“He’s the truest Christian I ever 
met,” said the cynical journalist. 
“Greater love hath no man—” 


For the Game's Sake 
(Continued from page 43) 


account and makes all arrangements. It 
has been highly successful in pleasing 
the public. 

Thomas Hopkins Post of Wichita 
has turned its boxing over to a pro- 
moter who takes care of all details and 
is paid for his services. Since all con- 
tracts are made in the name of the Le- 
gion, however, every match and every 
expense item is approved by the post 
finance officer. This post has been un- 
usually successful in the quality of its 
fights and its financial returns. 

Morris Smyth Post of Eureka is a 
typical example of the enterprise shown 
in the small post. During an oil boom 
which brought to its territory several 
hundred additional workers the post 
staged excellent bouts once a month, 
and. despite the usual public opinion on 
professional sport in small Kansas 
towns, enlisted the support of the entire 


community, including most of the 
ministers. 

Harold R. Andrews Post of Inde- 
pendence and Seward Ayers Post of 
Neodosha, after giving exhibitions for 
about a year, found themselves with 
statewide reputations for conductinz 


good bouts. The Legion’s idea of good 
boxing with a reasonable profit seems to 





Read and Heed the 
Tycos 


Fever Thermomcter 
The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer should 
be instantly available in 
every home, ready to tell 
whether the “hot” feel- 
ing which Jane com- 
plains of is just a cold or 
something more serious. 


Tycos 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 
are the same reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere 
For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 
Old Age.” 
Kxylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Pt 
Tweos Building, To ronto. 
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| ( ) Railway Mail Clerk f } Meat Inspector 

| P O. Clerk Special Agent 
Forest Ranger (investigator ) 

| File Clerk ( ) Stenographer-Typist 

| Matron ) Immigrant Inspector 

| Genera! Clerk ) + ity Rail Carrier 

| Chauffeur-Carrier () 8. Border Patrol 
Skilled Laborer () Typist 

j Watchman ( ) Seamstress 
Postmaster ) Steno-Secretary 

( ) RFD Carrier ) Auditor 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 110 St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions marked ‘‘X"" 
—salaries, locations, opportunities, etc 


NAME a soe eoemenenenenenapasenanesananane 
ADDRESS__________ 


What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“Two years ago 
§ was bald al! over 
the top of my head. 

“I felt ashamed 
for people to see my 
head. | tried differ- 
ent preparations, 
but they did no 
good. I remained 
bald, until 1 used 
Kotalko, 

“New hair came 
almost immediat- 
ely and kept on 
growing. Inashort 
time I had a splen- 
did head of hair, 
which has been per- 
fect ever since 
and no return of 
the baldness.” 

This verified statement is by Mr. H. A. Wild. He 
is but one of the big legion of users of Kotalko who 
voluntarily attest it has stopped falling hair, elimin- 
ated dandruff or aided new, luxuriant hair growth. 
KOTALKO is sold by busy druggists every where. 


FREE Trial Box 


To prove the efficacy of Kotaiko, for men’s, 
| women’s and children’s hair, the producers are 
| giving Proof Boxes. Use coupon or write, to 


KOTAL CO., A-477, Station L, New York 





| Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 


| Name..........0.0ccceeeeeeeeeceeeeeseeneeeeeeneeeens ° 
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GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





THE NEW 
IMPROVED 





STY 

No. i. gk. 
4 Execu- 
tive, an ebony 
black rubber, 
highly polsh- 
ed Inkograph 
of superb re- 
finement, the 
choice of men 








of transparent 

amber material which 
makes it possible to see 
much ink it con- 


. et 
city. Filed with ink 
ropper, not a self filler, 
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“dhe Perfect Writing Ieecveauiie 


prewaes the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your hand- 
writing. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 


Combines the Best Features 
of Pen and Pencil 


minus the weak points of both, plus improvements not found 
in either. The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and its 
writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows 
unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as fast 
and uniform on the 20th page as it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 
at one time with original copy in ink.. Bear down as hard as 
you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring or dis- 
torting its 14Kt solid gold point. 


Draws Lines to a Ruler 


without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 
with any color of ink. 


Requires No Blotter 
The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 

In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its beautifully highly 
polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Kt solid gold 
point and feed, _ band on safety screw cap, 
gold self filling er and gold clip makes it an in- 
strument of distinctive elegance and refinement. The equal 
in size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 foun- 
tain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 


INKOGRAPH CO., INC., 191-89 Centre St., New York City 
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est quality red 
rubber, a large 
eturdy attrac- 
tive Iako- 
graph. 
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a Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph Style No. — 

, : I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 
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MONEY 


Your name and address and the 
style number of the Inkograph of 
your choice are sufficient. Pay the 
postman $2.98 plus postage on de- 
livery. Specify if you want ladies* 
size. When cash accompanies 
order Inkograph will be sent post- 
age prepaid. If within ten days 
the Inkograph does not prove sat- 
isfactory. return it and we'll re 

fund your money. 





The happiest words in the world 


The largest tobacvo organiza- 
tion in the world puts its all and its best 
You could smoke, end to 


A SAYING becomes universally popular if 
its expression recalls an experience of 
pleasure. “Have a Camel!” are the three 
happiest smoke words ever uttered because 
no other cigarette ever gave the world so 
much enjoyment. To millions of experi- 
enced smokers, Camels are contentment 
realized. 

Camel has become the most popular 
smoke of all time because of quality. 
Camels contain the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos that nature grows. 
Then these superb tobaccos are given a 
blending that can be found in no other 


R. J. 


cigarette. 


into Camels. 
end, a mile of Camels—they will never 
tire the taste, never leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 

We invite you now to introduce your- 
self to the finest made. 

Millions of friendly voices are calling 
you to the mildest, mellowest fragrance 
that ever came from a cigarette. Once you 
know what they mean, no words can com- 
pare with 

“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











